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To the Reader. 


At last, having traversed the voyage and completed the philosophical course, we reach 
the port and, casting anchor, we furl our sails and, in the manner of sailors greeting the 
land, we fulfill our vows, offering the highest thanks to the Divine Power. We hang in the 
temple of His schools this brief tablet carved from the doctrine of our guardian and 
Angelic teacher, sketched not with vivid but with eager colors, so that at least with this 
modest service our desire may support those studious of His truth. For although we feel 
our vision unequal to such brilliant clarity and the vigor of our rays too weak to contend 
forcefully in gazing upon the orb of this most beautiful sun, we do not fear oppression 
from such great glory, because, as Bernard says in his 62nd Sermon on the Song of 
Songs, "He who scrutinizes not majesty, but will, is not oppressed." But if at times one 
dares to gaze upon it, it is as if in admiration, not as if scrutinizing, "otherwise each is 
oppressed by his own, not God's glory, when inclined to the former, he is not allowed to 
lift his neck to the latter, being weighed down by desire." Indeed, I do not dare to freely 
gaze upon not only the majesty of God, not the glory revealing dense things, but not 
even the face of His Angel, who shows this to us and, infused with heavenly light from 
above, reveals mysteries from the depths as if an interpreter of the divine will. Rather, 
according to the voice of Scripture (Rev. 22): "I, John, when I had heard and seen, fell 
down to worship before the feet of the angel who was showing me these things." How 
beautifully is the divine majesty adored before the feet of this Angel, who teaches us to 
think and contemplate so loftily about it! How securely before the feet of this Angel may 
we render due acts of thanksgiving to God, whose declaration of words, supported by 
the interpretation of the divine will, faithfully manifesting those uncertain and hidden 
mysteries of divine wisdom, illuminates and gives understanding to the little ones. 
Therefore, I may rightly say with the prophet: "The glory of Lebanon will be given to it, 
the splendor of Carmel and Sharon" (Is. 35). For the glory of purity (which Lebanon 
signifies) is bestowed on St. Thomas, since he claims for himself all the honor and glory 
of the most splendid Order of Preachers, everywhere venerable for its purity. But 
recently the beauty of Carmel has also been assigned to him, since the flower of 
Carmelite reform, bursting forth from the starry flames of that heavenly Teresa, has 
drawn all its beauty and grace from the rays of the Angelic Doctor with both mystical 
and scholastic affection. Hence those monuments of eternal permanence and pinnacles 
of solid truth, which those most beautiful unshod feet have announced on the 


mountains of Alcala and Salamanca to illustrate the doctrine of St. Thomas both in 
Theology and Philosophy. 


To these I add our own works, weak in vigor and flaccid, though not inferior in devotion, 
and we greatly desire to serve, so that with the radiance of angelic light shining 
everywhere, we may be permitted to see truth triumphant, "which (as Jerome says in 
the preface to book 5 on Jeremiah 22) is content with the fewness of its own and is not 
terrified by the multitude of enemies,’ because although it can be enclosed and bound, 
it can by no means be conquered. 


Therefore, reader, if you come as a lover of truth, not of novelty, we offer these works, 
whatever they are, to your service and submit them to your judgment, certain that if 
you find anything good in them, you will easily be able to perceive that it is not our own. 
Farewell. 


PREFACE. 


ON THE SUBJECT TREATED IN THE TREATISE ON THE SOUL. 


REGARDING THE SUBJECT treated in this treatise, there is doubt whether the subject of 
these books is the soul or the body or animate being. 


That it is the SOUL seems to be gathered: both from the title of the books, which are 
called "On the Soul,’ not on the animal or on the animate; and because the object of any 
science or book is that of which the definition is given, since from the definition, as 
from a principle, the proper attributes belonging to the same thing to which the 
definition applies are gathered. But in this work, the animal or animate body is not 
defined, but the soul, when it is said that it is "the act of an organic body"; for being an 
act does not belong to the animate body, but to the form itself, which is the soul. 
Therefore the soul, which is defined in this treatise, and consequently is the subject 
about which attributes are demonstrated, which is indeed the subject this science deals 
with. Finally, the very attributes that are demonstrated in this science are attributes of 
the soul. Hence Aristotle says in the proem of the books On the Soul that he intends to 
investigate the nature of the soul itself and its substance and whatever accidents occur 
concerning it, some of which seem to be proper attributes of the soul, others common, 
and seem to belong to animals because of the soul itself. Therefore, he clearly 
distinguishes the soul, which he deals with here, from the animal, and the attributes of 
the soul from those which belong to the animal or animate body through the soul. 
Therefore, he deals here with the soul, not with animate being. 


On the other hand, it seems that the subject of these books is ANIMATE BEING, since it 
is part of the science of mobile being, and here a special kind of mobile being is dealt 
with. But the soul is not a mobile being, but a principle of mobile being and a part of it, 
while animate being is a mobile being. Furthermore, because the affections that are 


demonstrated in this book belong to the animate as "that which," but to the soul only as 
"that by which," such as sensing, moving, desiring, etc. Therefore, the subject "which" is 
not the soul, but animate mobile being, just as in other books the corruptible or 
incorruptible mobile being is that which is dealt with. Finally, because otherwise 
animate being would not be treated in the whole of Philosophy, if it is not dealt with 
here, which is inconvenient, since it is a mobile being and more principal than the soul, 
which is only its part. 


THE RESOLUTION is what St. Thomas gives in the prologue to the books On the Soul 
and also suggests in Physics 1, lect. 1. St. Thomas says, therefore, that what is common to 
all animate things is the soul, and thus to deliver a science of animate things it was 
necessary first to deliver a science of the soul as common to them. Aristotle, therefore, 
wishing to deliver a science of animate things themselves, first delivered a science of 
the soul as if in general, but afterwards he determines about the proper and individual 
animate things in the following books on Sense and Sensed Objects and on Small 
Natural Things and on Animals and Plants, which are like parts of the books On the Soul. 
And so St. Thomas in the book On Sense and Sensed Objects, lect. 1, says, "that the 
Philosopher divided this consideration into three parts. For first he considers the soul in 
itself, as if in a certain abstraction. Secondly, he makes a consideration of those things 
which belong to the soul according to a certain concretion with the body, but in general. 
Thirdly, he makes a consideration applying all these to the individual species of animals 
and plants. Therefore, the first consideration is contained in the books On the Soul, the 
third in the books which he writes on Animals and Plants, but the middle is contained in 
the books which he writes on certain things that pertain commonly to all animals or to 
several genera of them or even to all living things, which he treats in the book On Sense 
and Sensed Objects and other Small Natural works." Thus St. Thomas. 


And so these books On the Soul are not a complete treatise, but a certain part of the 
treatise on the animate body. For the Philosopher's intent in this last part of Philosophy 
is to deal with animate mobile being, just as in the books On Generation he deals with 
corruptible mobile being. But just as in the book On Generation he first dealt with 
generation itself and the motions consequent to it, then with the generable bodies 
themselves, which are elements and mixtures, so in the present work, wishing to deal 
with animate mobile being, he first deals with the soul itself, which is the more common 
reason in which all animate things agree, and from which they are denominated 
animate. Then he deals with the body itself, both at the end of the third book On the 
Soul, and especially in the other books on Sense and Sensed Objects and Small Natural 
works and on Plants and Animals, which are like the completion of the Books on the 
Soul. And all make one treatise, whose integral object is animate mobile being, which is 
denominated such from the soul, which is its form and principle, by reason of which it 
can be said that the soul is related as the object "by which" of this treatise and its formal 
reason, because it is that by which the body is rendered animate. Hence it was 


necessary to deal first with the soul itself as with the common principle of animate 
being, and this the Philosopher provides in these three books On the Soul. 


TO THE REASONS FOR DOUBTING stated at the beginning, we concede those placed 
second, speaking of the object of this integral treatise. But to those placed first: To the 
first, it is said that these books are inscribed On the Soul, because in them the whole 
adequate object, which is animate being, is not dealt with, but a part of it or principle, 
which is the soul, by which animate being is constituted. Hence in the other books 
which complete this whole treatise, the inscription is not On the Soul, but on animate 
things. 


To the second, it is said that the definition which Aristotle gives in these three books, 
and the attributes which he demonstrates in them, only belong to the soul, and not to 
the animate thing, and so in these books, as we have said, the Philosopher does not deal 
with the whole adequate object of this work, but with a part of it, which is the principle 
or form of animate being, and Aristotle defines such a form in the present work; 
however, the adequate object of the whole work is not the soul, but the animate. 


ORDER OF THIS TREATISE ON THE SOUL. 


ARISTOTLE divided this treatise on the Soul in general into three books. In the first, he 
reported and refuted various opinions of philosophers concerning the nature of the 
soul. In the second, he explained his own view concerning the same nature of the soul 
both in general and regarding the vegetative and sensitive soul and their powers. In the 
third, he deals principally with the intellect or the intellectual soul, both regarding the 
powers immediately serving it, which are the interior senses, such as imagination, and 
regarding the intellectual power itself, and regarding the consequent powers, which are 
the appetitive and locomotive. 


We divide the whole treatise into twelve questions. In the first, we will deal with the soul 
in general and its definitions. In the second, with the properties of the soul in general, 
such as powers and indivisibility, etc. In the third, with the vegetative soul and the 
powers corresponding to it. In the fourth, with the sensitive soul and the senses in 
general. In the fifth, with the external senses in themselves. In the sixth, with the 
external sensible or objects of the senses in general. In the seventh, with the same 
objects in particular. In the eighth, with the internal senses. In the ninth, with the 
rational soul in itself. In the tenth, with the agent and possible intellect. In the eleventh, 
with the act of intellection and concept. In the twelfth, with appetite and the 
locomotive power. We will not deal separately with the separated soul, because the four 
things that are chiefly disputed about it are mixed in the aforementioned questions: 
about its state and immortality in the ninth question; about the mode of understanding 
both universals and particulars in the tenth question; about motive power, and whether 
other powers remain in the separated soul, in the twelfth question. 


ON THE THREE BOOKS ON THE SOUL 
CONCERNING ANIMATE MOBILE BEING 


SUMMARY OF THE TEXT OF ARISTOTLE'S FIRST BOOK ON THE SOUL 


Regarding this book, there is no need to distinguish the text by chapters, because in it 
Aristotle only does two things. In the first chapter, he puts forth a proem, in which he 
proposes the dignity and utility of this science, and in what order the soul should be 
discussed. In the remaining four chapters, he reports various opinions of ancient 
philosophers concerning the nature of the soul and refutes them, especially reciting 
various opinions in the second chapter. In the third, he shows that the soul is not a 
substance that moves itself, as some said. In the fourth, he shows that the soul is not a 
harmony or temperament of contraries. In the fifth, he shows that the soul is not a most 
subtle body, as others said. 


SUMMARY OF THE TEXT OF ARISTOTLE'S SECOND BOOK ON THE SOUL 


In this book, he delivers his own opinion about the soul and its powers through twelve 
chapters, in which he chiefly treats three things: first, about the nature and definitions 
of the soul in chapters 1 and 2; second, about the division of the powers of the soul in 
general in chapter 3; third, about the powers of the sensitive soul from chapter 5 to 12. 


SUMMARY OF CHAPTER 1 


CONCERNING THE FIRST, he premises four divisions. The first is that of being: one is 
substance, the other the remaining genera of accidents. The second: In substance, one 
is matter, the other form, and he says that matter is potency, and is not this particular 
thing, while form is act, by which this particular thing is constituted. The third division: 
Act is either first or second; first as knowledge, second as contemplation. The fourth 
division: Of natural bodies, some are living, others non-living. Those are said to live 
which move through change, growth, and diminution. Therefore, every natural body 
partaking of life must be a substance. 


CONCERNING THE SECOND, he first proves three particulars or conditions befitting 
the soul, then from these he gathers the definition of the soul. The first condition is that 
the soul is act; the second, that it is first act, not second; the third, that it is first act 
with respect to an organic body. He proves the first because the soul is the act of the 
living thing, not the body itself, since the body is not in another as received, but the soul 
is in the body, therefore it is its act. He proves the second because the soul sometimes 


ceases from operation, as in sleep, therefore the soul is not second act itself, which is 
operation, therefore it is first act. He proves the third because the more imperfect soul, 
namely the vegetative, as in a tree, has an organic body; for we see in a tree roots, fibers, 
branches, leaves, etc., which are such varied parts. Therefore, a fortiori, other souls, 
which are more perfect, will have organic bodies. From these, he gathers the definition 
of the soul, that it is "the first act of a physical organic body.’ 


CONCERNING THE THIRD, he gathers three things: First, that soul and body do not 
become one through any medium, because act and potency are immediately ordered 
between themselves. Second, it can be explained that the soul is act, by the example of 
artifacts, as in an axe, because if it were a physical compound, that figure would be its 
substantial form, and by the example of the eye, which if it were an animal, its form 
would be sight. The third, which he gathers, is that the soul is not separable from the 
body as to those parts which are acts of the body, but it is as to those which are not acts 
of the body, e.g. the intellect. 


SUMMARY OF CHAPTER 2 


Aristotle intends in this chapter to deliver a second definition of the soul, through 
which he manifests and demonstrates the former. And he does three things: First, he 
premises certain suppositions; second, having delivered the second definition, he raises 
two doubts; third, he resolves how through this second definition the first is 
demonstrated. 


CONCERNING THE FIRST, he premises three things: First, that it is not inconvenient to 
give several definitions of the same thing and to demonstrate one from another, 
because one explains some cause of the thing which the other does not. Second is that 
the animate differs from the inanimate by life, for the inanimate lacks this. Third is that 
life is said in multiple ways, for there are several genera of life, namely to vegetate, to 
sense, to move locally, to understand, and to whatever any of these belongs, it lives. 


CONCERNING THE SECOND, he first gathers the definition of the soul from what has 
been said, showing that the soul ought to encompass all those genera of life, and thus he 
defines the soul by a second definition thus: "The soul is the principle by which we first 
live, sense, move, and understand." 


Having delivered this definition, he proposes two doubts. First, whether these are the 
very substance of the soul or its powers, by reason of which it is called sensitive or 
vegetative; and in the second chapter, whether they are distinguished by reason or 
definition, or by subject or place. He responds first to this second doubt that it is 
manifest that these powers of sensing, vegetating, understanding, etc. are distinguished 
by definition or species, since their acts are distinguished by species. But whether they 
are distinguished by subject or place, that is, that one power is in one part or organ, 
another in another, he says that in some they are distinguished, namely in those whose 


cut-off parts do not live, but in others, which live when cut off, it is necessary to have 
vital powers in the same part. Concerning the intellect, however, it is not yet established 
that it requires a determined organic part, but that it is separable from the body. To the 
first doubt he responds that those four are parts or powers of the soul, because they 
designate the formal principles of operations, which does not prohibit them from being 
radically the substance of the soul and constituting different grades and species in 
different things. 


CONCERNING THE THIRD, he shows the first definition through this second one by 
such a demonstration: That by which we first live, sense, move locally, etc., is the first 
act of an organic body. But the soul is such, therefore the soul is the first act of an 
organic body, which is the first definition. The minor is evident, because in a living thing 
there are three things: body, soul, and the composite. But the composite is not that by 
which we live, but that which lives; the body also or matter is not that by which we live, 
because it is in potency to living. Therefore, the soul alone is that by which we live, etc. 


SUMMARY OF CHAPTER 3 


Having completed the definitions of the soul, Aristotle begins to deal with its powers. 
And in this chapter he deals with the powers of the soul in general, then in the following 
ones with them in particular. In this chapter he makes three articles: First, he 
enumerates the powers of the soul and the grades from which they emanate. Second, he 
declares how the soul explained by the preceding definitions is common to these grades 
and souls. Third, he compares these grades among themselves, according to how one 
includes another, and according to how they agree with living things. 


CONCERNING THE FIRST, he teaches that there are five powers of the soul speaking in 
general: First is the vegetative power, second the sensitive, third the appetitive, fourth 
the locomotive, fifth the intellective. The grades of the soul, according to which souls 
are constituted and differ, are four, namely the vegetative, sensitive, locomotive, and 
intellective grades. 


CONCERNING THE SECOND, he teaches that the soul in general is not defined by the 
preceding definitions as separate, as Plato posited, but the common notion of soul not 
distinct from all those grades except by reason. 


CONCERNING THE THIRD, he teaches first that these grades are such that the more 
perfect includes the inferior, just as the sensitive contains the vegetative, and the 
intellective both, like one figure, e.g. of five angles, contains another which is of three 
angles. Then he teaches how in each living thing there is a soul, and how the grades of 
living things are distinguished considering its powers and acts. For in plants there is 
only the vegetative soul, second in imperfect animals there is imperfect sensitive having 
only touch, third in more perfect animals there are other senses besides touch, fourth in 


more perfect ones there are five senses with progressive motion, fifth in the most 
perfect animal there is the intellective, that is in man. 


SUMMARY OF CHAPTER 4 


In this chapter Aristotle begins to deal with the powers of the soul determinately. And 
first he deals with the powers of the vegetative soul and does three things: First, he 
explains the powers or operations of the vegetative part; second, he teaches that the 
soul exercises three kinds of cause with respect to the body, namely formal, final, and 
efficient; third, he deals with the object of the powers of the vegetative part, which is 
nourishment. 


CONCERNING THE FIRST, he supposes first that vegetative life is common to all living 
things, because according to it living belongs to all. Then he assigns to it a twofold act, 
namely to generate and to be nourished. That to generate is an act of the living he 
proves, because it is most natural for perfect living things not deprived, that is, not 
mutilated, nor spontaneously generated, that is, from putrid matter, to generate 
something similar to themselves, because through this they attain a certain perpetuity. 


CONCERNING THE SECOND, he explains that threefold causality of the soul. For it is 
formal cause, because it is the act of the body; it is final cause, because it is the 
proximate end or term of generation; it is efficient cause, because it is the principle of 
vital actions. From this he reproves two errors of the ancients, one which said that fire 
and earth were the cause of nourishing, as in plants the lower part clings to earth, but 
the branches upward, and they said it was carried by fire tending upward; the other, 
which said that fire was simply the cause of nutrition, because among all bodies it seems 
most to be nourished. For the elements cannot actually be in the living thing nor the 
form of the elements, but the soul. 


CONCERNING THE THIRD, he explains the nature of nourishment by inquiring whether 
nourishment should be similar to the living thing or dissimilar or contrary. He responds 
that nourishment at the beginning should be dissimilar to the living thing, because it 
must be transmuted into it, but at the end it should be similar, because it has been 
converted into it. Hence he considers that in nourishment there are three things: First, 
that it is substance, and thus it is the object of nutrition, by which through conversion 
of substance what is lost is restored; second, that it is quantity, and thus it is the object 
of growth; third, that it leaves a surplus, and thus it provides matter for generation by 
making seed. 


SUMMARY OF CHAPTER 5 


From this chapter to the twelfth, Aristotle deals with the sensitive soul and its powers. 
And first he deals with its powers and objects in general, with the powers in this 
chapter, with the objects in the next, then from the seventh chapter with each sense in 
particular until the end of the book. In this chapter, therefore, he does two things: first, 
he shows that sense is a passive power, second, that it is excited and reduced to act by 
its object. 


HE PROVES THE FIRST from two things, first from the act, because when senses sense, 
they are altered and changed, because in order to sense, it must be in a different state 
than before, therefore it must undergo and receive either the species or its proper act. 
Second from the object, because sense does not sense itself, thus the eye does not see 
itself, therefore it senses something else, therefore it is affected by another and is a 
passive power. 


CONCERNING THE SECOND, to explain by what this sensitive power is excited and 
reduced to act, he presupposes two things: One, that something can be said to be 
capable of sensing in two ways, namely by proximate and remote potency, just as one is 
said to be capable of knowing by proximate potency who has knowledge and no 
impediment is present, but by remote potency who does not yet have the habit of 
knowledge but can acquire it: thus one who has the sensitive power is said to be 
proximately capable of sensing, but remotely one who does not yet have it. The other is 
that passion is said in two ways: In one way for the reception of something unsuitable or 
tending to corruption, in another way for the reception of anything even perfecting, and 
in this second sense sense is said to be a passive power. 


This being supposed, he responds that the remote power of sensing, such as is in seed 
or in an organized body, is reduced to act by the generator introducing the soul and 
powers. But the proximate power of sensing is reduced to act by the sensible object just 
as the intellect by the intelligible, with this difference however, that the object of sense 
is the sensible thing placed outside, but the object of intellect is the universal 
represented and formed within the intellect, and therefore we understand when we will, 
because we have the species within, but we do not sense when we will, but when 
objects occur. 


SUMMARY OF CHAPTER 6 


In this chapter he deals with the sensible or the object of sense in general and does two 
things: first he divides it, second he compares the dividing members. 


CONCERNING THE FIRST, the sensible is first divided into per se and per accidens: Per 
se, what is sensed by reason of itself, like color, sense. The sensible per se is again 
divided into proper and common sensible. Proper is said to be what is the object of only 
one sense, or that concerning which sense does not err, like color for sight. Common is 
what is perceived by several senses, like motion by sight and touch. He therefore 


enumerates five common sensibles: shape, magnitude, number, motion and rest. The 
sensible per accidens is what does not change sense by itself, nor is sense affected by it, 
but by reason of something else joined to it, as substance is seen by reason of color. 


CONCERNING THE SECOND, he makes two comparisons: The first of proper and 
common sensible to sensible per accidens, which differ in this, that common and proper 
sensible change sense by themselves, but sensible per accidens by reason of something 
else to which it is joined. The second of proper and common sensible among 
themselves, that although both are sensible per se, yet proper sensible is more perfect, 
because the temperament of each organ is more proportioned to it. 


SUMMARY OF CHAPTER 7 


He begins to deal with the senses in particular, and first in this chapter with sight, in 
which he does two things: First concerning the visible object, second concerning the 
medium of seeing. 


CONCERNING THE FIRST, he first proposes the adequate object of sight, which is the 
visible as such, under which light and color, which participate in some light, are 
contained. Then in particular he explains the visible things contained under this 
adequate object, namely color, the transparent, and light. Color is defined as that which 
moves the transparent in act; the transparent as that which is visible not according to 
itself simply, but through external color, like air and water. Light, moreover, he defines 
as the act of the transparent, as it is transparent; for properly transparent things are 
actuated and illuminated by light absolutely and simply, opaque things only on the 
surface. From this he gathers that light is not a body, which he proves against 
Empedocles, because otherwise, when light is diffused through air or through glass, two 
bodies would penetrate each other, and because darkness is opposed to light as 
privation; therefore it is a form about the same subject, not a body. 


CONCERNING THE SECOND, he teaches that the opinion of Democritus is false, that an 
intermediate body, however diaphanous, impedes sight, so that if there were a vacuum, 
something would be seen much better, even an ant in the sky. But he refutes this, 
because vision requires a change made by the object in the eye, but this change cannot 
happen unless species pass through a medium; for a sensible placed upon the sense is 
not sensed. 


SUMMARY OF CHAPTER 8 


In this chapter Aristotle deals with hearing and its object. And he does four things: First 
he deals with sound, dividing it into direct and reflected, and deals with the direct; 
second he treats specially of reflected sound, which is echo; third of the organ in which 
the auditory power resides; fourth of other diverse sounds, especially of the most 
perfect, which is voice. 


CONCERNING THE FIRST, he supposes that one sound is in potency, another in act: In 
potency, when bodies which are sonorous or effective of sound are considered; in act, 
when they actually strike. He supposes secondly that sound is made either reflexively or 
directly. He explains, moreover, what concurs to make direct sound, namely two bodies 
colliding with each other and the medium itself struck, because sound results from 
percussion, but the same does not strike itself, but another, and thus the percussing 
bodies must be diverse. He explains, moreover, the conditions of sounding bodies, 
namely that they be hard, so that they divide the medium; smooth, that is, somewhat 
polished, that at least one be concave, that the percussion be swift, lest the air slip away 
slowly without sound. 


CONCERNING THE SECOND PART, he says that reflected sound or echo is made when 
sound carried through some distance encounters a solid body, from which it recedes 
back toward the hearer, just as when a stone is thrown into water circles are made, until 
a solid body is encountered impeding them from going further, but they go back. 


CONCERNING THE THIRD PART, he teaches that external air struck by sound is 
continued up to the internal air, which is within the ears enclosed under a certain 
membrane, which is called the eardrum, and the multiplied species of sound are 
received in the internal air and thus hearing occurs. This internal air is consistent and 
not flowing, like external air, indeed if the internal air moves and makes sound, we do 
not hear external sounds. 


CONCERNING THE FOURTH PART, he divides sound into grave and acute. Acute is that 
which in a short time sharply moves the hearing, grave that which moves little and 
therefore is called slow. Then he deals with voice, which is the most perfect sound, and 
defines it as "a sound of an animal made by air emitted from the lungs through 
respiration to the throat with the intention of signifying something". Where he also 
explains the instruments by which this voice is made. From which he gathers two 
things, one, that air drawn in by respiration has two offices, namely to cool the heart 
and to form voice accommodated to explaining internal affections; the other is that fish 
and non-breathing animals do not produce voice, although they can make some sound 
with other instruments. 


SUMMARY OF CHAPTER 9 


In this chapter he deals with odor and smell. And he does three things: First he explains 
the nature of odor and its species, second the medium through which it is changed, 
third the organ in which smell resides. 


CONCERNING THE FIRST, he supposes that it is difficult for us to judge perfectly about 
odors, because man has the most imperfect sense of smell among animals and therefore 
less discerns the species and nature of odors and deals with them by analogy to tastes, 
of which man has the best taste, because taste is a kind of touch, but touch has the best 


temperament in man, as is required for prudence and sharpness of intellect, whence 
also those soft in flesh are more ingenious. Thus therefore he explains the species of 
odor by similarity to tastes saying that there are two extreme species in the manner of 
sweet and bitter taste, which can be called heavy odor and good odor, under which 
other middle species are contained. For we smell not only the odorable, but also the 
inodorable. But the inodorable is said in three ways, either because it has no odor, or 
because it has very little and tenuously, or because it has the worst odor. 


CONCERNING THE SECOND, he shows that the medium through which odor passes is 
not only air, but also water. About air it is certainly clear from experience; about water 
he proves, because fish under water rush to foods which are thrown to them, which 
could not be unless they sensed the odor. From which he infers that almost all animals 
smell, both aquatic and terrestrial, both bloodless and endowed with blood, both 
breathing and non-breathing. Lest however it should seem to anyone that smelling by 
breathing or not breathing would make a diversity of smell, he notes that the power of 
smelling in all is of the same nature, because it regards the same object, namely the 
odorable. But that it happens with breathing or without it pertains to an accidental 
mode on the part of the power, not to a diverse mode of the object. 


CONCERNING THE THIRD, he teaches that because tastes consist in humidity and 
odors in predominating dryness, it is necessary that the organ lack that quality or 
temperament of odor and have the opposite, which is humid. 


SUMMARY OF CHAPTER 10 


In this chapter he deals with taste and the tastable, which is flavor. And briefly he does 
four things: First he shows that the tastable must be tangible; second that the sense of 
taste attains both the tastable and the untastable; third, what the organ of taste is like; 
fourth, how many species of flavor there are. 


He proves THE FIRST, both because flavor is not sensed unless it is touched without a 
medium; and because it is not perceived unless it is moistened with saliva, but moisture 
is a tangible quality. 


He shows THE SECOND, because taste also perceives the untastable. But the untastable 
is said in three ways: First by negation, because it has no flavor or little, so that it is not 
perceptible. Second, because it has a vehement and excessive flavor. Third, because it 
has a bad flavor. And the untastable is not taken here for the purely negative, but for the 
privative, which is capable of flavor. Under the tastable he says the potable is also 
included, which participates in some flavor. 


CONCERNING THE THIRD he teaches that the organ of taste must be humid in potency, 
because it must lack flavor, which consists in the humid, hence it must lack that 


humidity by which a thing is rendered flavorful. But if the tongue is infected with a bad 
humor, it does not sense another external flavor. 


CONCERNING THE FOURTH he teaches that there are two extreme species of flavor, 
namely sweet and bitter, just as in colors white and black. Two other species are near 
those, namely fatty and salty, which are not so simple. Four other middle species 
between these, namely sharp, austere, harsh and acidic flavor, and thus all the species 
are eight. 


SUMMARY OF CHAPTER 11 


He deals with the fifth sense, which is touch. And he proposes four doubts, into which 
the whole chapter is divided. 


THE FIRST IS whether there are several senses of touch or only one. This doubt he does 
not fully resolve, although he inclines to the view that there are several, because one 
sense is of one contrariety, to which the rest of that sense are reduced, just as sight is of 
white and black, taste of bitter and sweet. But in touch there are several primary 
contrarieties, not reducible to one, such as hot and cold, moist and dry, pleasure and 
pain etc. On the other hand, since there is one flesh in the whole body, through which 
we sense tangible things, it seems to us to be one sense, which however is not 
sufficient, because flesh is the medium of the sense of touch, which although it is one, 
the senses can be distinct, just as hearing and sight are distinct, although the medium, 
which is air, is one. 


THE SECOND DOUBT, whether there is some external medium in touch as in sight and 
hearing, that is some body not continuous with the toucher itself, but contiguous, 
through which it is sensed. To this he responds disputatively, not resolutely. For if two 
bodies touch each other in water, water mediates between the tangible and touch, since 
the hand is sensed as moistened by it. Therefore air will also be a medium between 
tangible things, although due to its rarity it is not discerned. 


THE THIRD DOUBT, whether all external senses agree in this, that they sense through 
an external medium. He responds that they agree with a twofold distinction however: 
First, that in the first three, namely sight, hearing and smell, the object is perceived 
through a large and notable external medium; but taste and touch through a small one. 
Second, because in the first three the objects first change the medium than the power; 
but in touch the power is affected simultaneously by the object and the medium, just as 
if someone is struck over armor, he is affected simultaneously by the armor and by the 
striker. 


THE FOURTH DOUBT whether the sensorium of touch is the flesh itself or something 
hidden under it, like a nerve. He responds that flesh is not the sensorium of touch itself, 
but a medium, not external and discontinuous from the organ. Then he enumerates 


tangible objects, namely hot and cold, dry and moist, hard and soft, rough and smooth, 
pain and pleasure etc. Therefore the sensorium of touch must be free from these 
qualities, not entirely indeed, otherwise it would not be mixed, but it has them 
tempered, and senses only excessive ones. 


SUMMARY OF CHAPTER 12 


In this last chapter Aristotle compares the external senses among themselves, and does 
three things: First he proposes two things in which they agree, second he solves two 
problems, third he proposes one doubt and solves it. 


CONCERNING THE FIRST he says that all senses agree in two things: First, that all 
senses receive forms without matter, that is intentional species, just as wax receives the 
figure of a seal, and not the materiality of iron. Second, that all senses are in some 
material subject, e.g. in the sensorium or organ, and the organ can be divided into 
proximate or particular, in which the power resides, and common or mediate, namely 
that in which the first or immediate is contained. 


CONCERNING THE SECOND the first problem is, why a vehement sensible, like 
excessive light, offends the sense. He responds, because a vehement alteration occurs in 
the organ, which requires a certain measure of temperament, and if that is exceeded, 
the sense is offended. The second problem, why plants do not sense, since they have a 
soul. He responds, because they lack those sensoria or organs disposed with such 
temperament as is required for sensing. 


CONCERNING THE THIRD he proposes this doubt, whether plants and other 
non-sensing things are affected by the objects of senses, such as by color, sound etc. 
For it seems that only sensitive powers can be affected by them, because powers and 
object are related relatively; then because they lack sense, therefore they are not 
affected by the sensible; finally because the species of white does not impress whiteness 
in wood or in another insensible thing. The Philosopher responds that not all insensible 
things are affected by the objects of senses, but only those which serve as a medium for 
carrying species, as diaphanous bodies mostly are, and they regard those species, not as 
permanent effects, but in the manner of something passing through. 


FIRST QUESTION. 
ON THE SOUL IN GENERAL AND ITS DEFINITIONS. 


ARTICLE I. 
The first definition of the soul is explained. 


It is superfluous to inquire whether there is a soul (which pertains to the question of 
whether it exists), since it is manifestly clear from operations and effects themselves 
that there are some things which move themselves vitally, as we experience animals 


sensing, being nourished, moving themselves; and the form which is the principle of 
such operations is called soul. About which the Philosopher gave a twofold definition in 
On the Soul, Book 2, chapters 1 and 2. The first is as follows: "The soul is the first act of a 
physical organic body having life in potency". Some add the particle "substantial", namely 
that it is the first substantial act, which however Aristotle did not express, but explained 
and deduced. The second definition is: "The soul is that by which we first live, sense, 
move locally and understand". 


In the present article we explain only the first definition, in which four parts need 
explanation. First, when it is said "first act", second "of a physical body’, third "organic", 
fourth "having life in potency". For the soul is defined through first act, because it is a 
form giving being, then through order to the subject, whose required conditions are 
designated by the following parts, by which the proportionate and suitable subject of 
the soul is explained. For the Philosopher intends in this definition to convey the nature 
of the soul, insofar as it is soul, that is not only as it says form, but also as it says the 
grade of living thing, although grade without form is not. 


FIRST therefore, what occurs to be explained about this definition is that it is called first 
act. About which part Cajetan discourses widely in On the Soul, Book 2, chapter 1 and 
other interpreters. And first it is not understood that it is first act informing actually; it 
suffices that it be and from its own nature be informative, as is clear in the separated 
soul, which is truly first act, and yet does not inform actually. 


Through this part therefore two things can be explained: First, that the soul is first act, 
that is substantial, because accidental presupposes substantial, and so is not first; and 
consequently second act, which is operation, is also excluded, for this presupposes the 
first, not only because it is an accident, but because it is an egression from some agent, 
which must be prior. Through this part also the soul is distinguished from organic parts, 
which are not the first principle of living, but instruments of the soul itself. But it itself is 
the first principle or first act of living. And therefore also the soul is not a body, even if 
some soul is corporeal, as St. Thomas teaches in Part 1, q. 75, art. 2, because the soul is 
the first principle of life for the body itself, therefore it itself is not body. 


Second, it is explained that it is first act so formally, that it can be separated and cease 
from second act, in which it differs from the forms of elements, which cannot cease 
from any second act per se and from within, unless they are impeded, like living things, 
which have a certain term in their operations, which having been reached they cease 
from within. And thus St. Thomas understood in On the Soul, Book 2, lect. 1 on text 5. 
Cajetan there about the 2nd conclusion, Bafiez Part 1, q. 75 art. 1. 3rd conclusion, doubt 
2. But nevertheless it is not necessary to understand this in that sole part "first act". For 
in this the soul agrees with all substantial forms, but it suffices to gather this from other 
parts, by which the soul is discerned from other inanimate forms. But whence it is 
deduced that the soul ought to be an informing act, and not only assisting the body as a 


mover, which however Aristotle seems to presuppose in this definition, we will say in 
the solution of arguments. 


THE SECOND PART is of a physical body, through which the soul is distinguished both 
from separated forms, such as angels, and from artificial and mathematical forms, and 
from inanimate forms. From separated forms, because they do not inform matter. But 
the soul is the act of a body, and therefore it had to be defined through order to body as 
to the informable, just as any form saying order to the extrinsic is defined through that 
as through an addition. It differs from artificial and mathematical forms through the 
word "physical"; for the body which is informed by the soul must be physical or natural 
and be constituted natural by the soul itself, not artificial nor mathematical. It differs 
from inanimate forms through that part "of a body". 


For it is explained in two ways by authors: First, that by the name of body is understood 
first matter itself, which is immediately capable of corporeal forms, and thus the soul is 
not distinguished through this part from other forms, because all inform first matter. 
And this explanation is indicated by St. Thomas in On the Soul, Book 2, lect. 1 on text 4, 
and many authors follow in the Conimbricenses here q. 1 art. 1. Second, that part "of a 
body" is explained more formally, not for bare first matter, but formed by the grade of 
corporeity, because although the soul informs matter immediately giving it all grades, 
for multiple substantial forms are not given in one composite for multiple grades, as we 
will show below in art. 3, nevertheless the soul as soul, that is according to the grade of 
soul, necessarily supposes the grade of body in matter, not indeed given by another 
form, but constituted by itself, yet presupposed to the grade of soul. But in the present 
definition the soul is defined according to the formal nature of the grade of soul, and 
therefore it is said to be the act of a body rather than the act of matter, because the soul 
is taken formally, as it exercises the grade of soul, not as it provides the grade of body. 
Which exposition is of St. Thomas in the question on Spiritual Creatures, art. 3, reply 2 
and On the Soul, Book 2, lect. 1 about text 4. 


But if you insist: For in this way also inanimate forms can be said to be acts of body, 
because above the grade of corporeity, which is common, they add some determinate 
grade, by which one body differs from another. It is answered that in reality it is so, that 
the specific and ultimate grade of an inanimate thing adds actuality above the common 
grade of corporeity, but nevertheless in a special way it is said of the grade of soul that it 
is the act of a body, because it not only adds determination and specification of the 
common grade of corporeity, but also elevation above it in a higher mode of operating, 
namely by moving itself. But body as body only operates as moved, while other 
inanimate forms indeed add above the grade of corporeity by determining and 
specifying it, yet not by elevating above it because they do not operate except as moved, 
and not by moving themselves. 


THE THIRD PART of the definition is organic. Where note two things: First, what an 
organic body is; second, how many kinds of organization there are, that thence we may 


see about which the definition is understood. The first is declared from the similarity of 
an artificial organ, which consists of diverse parts, by which it makes diverse sounds or 
modulations. Thus that form which has not only one operation, but many, of which one 
is moved, another moving, requires diverse and heterogeneous parts, as we see in an 
animal there are diverse reasons and offices, ears, eyes, feet, hands etc. But in an 
inanimate body all parts are of the same nature or homogeneous, because although they 
have diverse operations, yet in any part all belong to it, just as if fire heats, all parts heat; 
and if it moves upward, all parts move, and if a magnet attracts iron, all parts attract. 
Hence they do not require organic parts, but all are of the same nature. But living things 
have diverse operations in such a way that not all belong to the same part, but one to 
one and another to another, because one moves another, and thus not all are equally 
moved and move, and so the disposition of parts in an animal is in an artificial manner, 
because it is ordered and organic. Which explanation is taken from St. Thomas in On the 
Soul, Book 2, lect. 1 about text 6. 


The second is explained, because organization is taken in two ways, namely accidentally 
and substantially. Accidentally for the accidental disposition itself, by which the organic 
part is disposed and tempered, e.g. that it has such quantity and figure, such mixture of 
primary qualities, such color etc. Substantially organization consists in this, that the 
organ is vivified and informed by the soul, by reason of which organic parts in a cadaver 
are equivocally such; for the eye of a dead man is no more an eye than that which is in a 
stone. 


And indeed that the parts of an organism differ among themselves at least accidentally, 
is certain and from experience itself; it is clear, when we see diverse accidents to be in 
the eye and in the ear and in other parts, of which some are softer, others harder, some 
of this figure, others of another. And indeed St. Thomas in Part 1, q. 76, art. 3, reply 3 
says that the dissimilar parts of animals "cannot be said to be of diverse species, but of 
diverse dispositions". 


But the difficulty is whether these parts differ also by some substantial difference 
coming from the form itself, so that these parts are informed in a diverse way by the 
substantial form. Which dispute Suarez treats widely in the treatise On the Soul, Book 1, 
chapter 2. But it can be resolved more briefly by saying that among these parts there is 
given some substantial difference, not indeed coming from a diverse form, because in 
the same individual there are not diverse substantial forms, but from the same form, 
insofar as it is virtually multiple, either by giving a diverse grade, e.g. sensitive or 
vegetative, or a diverse mode of informing diverse parts. Which is the resolution of St. 
Thomas in the question on the Soul, art. 9, where he teaches that in animate things not 
only are "diverse accidents" required for diverse operations, but also "diverse parts", and 
that "the soul gives substantial being to individual parts according to that mode which is 
fitting for their operation". And in reply to the 4th he teaches, "that although the soul is 
one form, yet the parts of the body are perfected diversely by it". And in the question on 
Spiritual Creatures, art. 4, reply 14 he says, "that according to the nature of species my 


flesh agrees more with your flesh than my bones with my flesh". And similarly he names 
diverse species in organic parts in 4 Sentences, dist. 14, q. 1, art. 1, little question 3. Thus 
therefore organic parts have diverse incomplete species and in a certain respect also in 
the genus of substance, insofar as they are informed in a diverse way by the soul, which 
diverse mode consists in this, that any organic part participates from the form such 
substantial information, that it is the principle and root of diverse accidents and 
operations. Nor is this difficult to understand, since we see that the same soul has 
diverse grades, as vegetative and sensitive etc., nor are all communicated to any part; 
for nails and hair participate in the vegetative grade, and not the sensitive. If therefore 
as to the communication of grades the soul informs substantially in a diverse way, why 
not also as to the information of organic parts? Nor for this is it necessary to posit 
diverse unions entitatively, but as the form is one, although virtually multiple, so is the 
union one, although virtually multiple, because it has diverse effects, just as the form 
itself, because union is nothing other than the communication itself of the form. 


This being supposed, when it is said in the definition that the soul is the act of an 
organic body, "organic" should be understood in both ways, namely accidentally and 
substantially. For the soul requires both and both follow from its information, namely 
both that the organic parts themselves are animated through information by the soul, 
and that they have dispositions and accidents due and fitting to them. For in the 
definition of soul when a physical and organic body is mentioned, it need not be 
understood that it has this antecedently to the information of the soul, but through it. 
Hence St. Thomas says in the question On the Soul art. 1 reply 15, "that in definitions of 
forms sometimes the subject is posited as unformed, as when motion is said to be the 
act of a being in potency. Sometimes the formed subject is posited, as when motion is 
said to be the act of a mobile thing, light the act of a lucid thing. And in this way the soul 
is said to be the act of a physical organic body because the soul makes the body itself 
organic, just as light makes something lucid." And in this sense it is the same to say "act 
of an organic body" as to say "act of an animated and living body distinguished 
according to diverse heterogeneous parts", as if the form is explained through the 
formal effect which it makes in its proper subject. Because however in "organic" 
accidental organization should also be understood, because as we have said, it is 
required for the very disposition of organs, it is not unfitting to understand that the soul 
is the act of an organic body in this sense, that it is organic dispositively even 
antecedently to the information of the soul. For matter is disposed through 
organization, that the soul may be introduced; but after the introduction of the soul 
organic dispositions are also given, because accidents are given by which that matter is 
disposed to retain the form and to operate, although it is true that the dispositions 
which preceded the information of the soul, once it is introduced do not remain the 
same in number because of the change of subject, as we showed at length in the books 
on Generation q. 1, 3 and 9. 


THE LAST PART of the definition is having life in potency, which is placed for greater 
explanation of the preceding parts. There is moreover a twofold life, one in second act 
for operation, which is called accidental life, another in first act for the information 
itself of the living form. In the present therefore that part "having life in potency" is 
commonly taken for accidental life, which is operation in second act, that it may be 
understood that the soul itself is first act, because it is in potency to vital operation, 
which is life in second act. Which exposition is taken from St. Thomas in On the Soul 
Book 2 lect. 2 and Part 1 q. 76 art. 4 reply 1. Wherefore through this part "having life in 
potency" that part "organic" is more explained. For an organic body even after it is 
animated, has organs for this, that it may exercise vital operations through them, and 
thus it has life in potency, that is it has in first act potency for vital operations. Nor does 
it obstruct that vital operations are many, but the soul is one in the nature of informing 
form, because all its operations are regarded by the soul under one formal nature and 
proceed from it, namely under the nature of vital and animate. Because however, as we 
said above, an organic body can also be understood not for a substantially animated 
body, but disposed through accidental organization for the information of the soul, that 
part "having life in potency" can also be understood of proximate potency ordered to 
substantial life itself, which is the soul, in first act, and not only to operation in second 
act. And so through this part it is explained what kind of organic body it should be, not 
like a cadaver, which is a dead body, nor like an embryo, which is only remotely disposed 
to receive a soul, but having life in proximate potency, that is organized with proximate 
disposition to receive a vital form. Nor is it unfitting that the soul and any substantial 
form be defined with some connotation to accidents, by which matter is disposed, 
because form ought to be defined through order to information, and this depends on 
dispositions as on required conditions. 


But whether this definition is essential and univocal with respect to every soul we will 
say in the following article, where the same will be asked about the second definition of 
soul. 


Arguments are solved. 


Against the individual parts of the definition: First it is argued against the first part "first 
act". For by the name of first act is understood substantial informing act; for this is 
properly first act. But this is not certain, but had to be proved by Aristotle, not 
supposed. For many of the ancients denied that the soul is a substantial form, but a 
certain harmony or temperament of humors; many also thought that if the soul was a 
substance, it was united only as a mover, not as informing; and Aristotle himself in this 
2nd book chapter 1 at the end of 3 says it is not yet established whether the soul is a 
true form or mover of the body. Therefore in the definition that part "first act", which 
designates substantial form and information, should not have been placed. 


It is confirmed, because the soul is the most perfect act in the genus of living thing, 
therefore it ought not to be first act, but second, because this is the perfection of the 
first, as being more removed from potentiality. 


It is confirmed secondly, because the soul cannot be first act, from the fact that it is 
intrinsically separable from second act, since the soul cannot cease from every act, 
either according to cognition, if it is awake, or as to nutrition or at least as to the motion 
of the heart. And then because only the human soul operates freely, so that with all 
requisites posited it can cease from act, all the rest operate naturally and thus cannot 
cease from second act with all requisites for acting posited. But if not all requisites are 
posited, even if the forms are inanimate, they will not operate, but will cease from act. 
Finally inanimate forms, like stone or earth, naturally rest, therefore from their nature 
they can be separated from second act, which is motion. 


IT IS RESPONDED that Aristotle in the given definition supposed nothing to be proved. 
For Aristotle proceeded thus to give the definition of soul, that first in the whole first 
book he excluded the errors of the ancients, who did not well explain the nature of the 
soul; which being excluded he gives the proper definition and that which truly belongs 
to the soul. But it belongs to the soul to be first act, that is substantial and informing. 
And this cannot be proved by proof a priori, since it is not a proper passion, but the very 
substance and nature of the soul, which does not have anything prior, from which it 
would follow through connection. It can however be proved by indications and 
experiences, because it is clear that there are animate bodies, which live and move 
themselves, as we see with our very senses. Therefore they ought to have some form, by 
which they are constituted in the proper being of living and animal, and this form 
cannot be an accident, because inanimate things have a substantial form, by which they 
are constituted, otherwise if not even inanimate things had substantial form, no thing, 
neither animate nor inanimate, would consist of substantial form, which would be to fall 
into the error of the ancient philosophers, who denied substantial forms and substantial 
generation, which is already supposed refuted in the books on Generation and Physics 1, 
but was not to be proved here. 


If therefore inanimate things have substantial form constituting them, a fortiori animate 
things, which are more perfect and are generated substantially no less than those. And 
thus their proper form, which is called soul, ought to be substantial act or first act. But 
that the Philosopher said at the end of chapter 1 that it is not yet established whether 
the soul is united as mover or as informing, he said this because he had not yet 
explained it, as he did in the following chapter. For it is clear that the soul not only 
provides motion to the body, but also being itself and species and quiddity of the 
animate thing. 


From these moreover it is gathered that the soul is not the very temperament of 
qualities or humors, as some posited, and St. Thomas attributes to Galen in Against the 
Gentiles Book 2 chapter 63, because those tempered qualities pertain to the 


dispositions by which the soul is conjoined to the body, but not to the very substantial 
nature of the soul, which cannot consist in accidental form itself, but in substantial, as 
has been said. 


To the first confirmation it is responded that the soul is the most perfect act in the line 
of first act and in the nature of constituting form and radically containing second act, 
not in the line and nature of second act itself or consummating form and ultimately 
perfecting. For this pertains to accidental forms, which are related as ornament and 
second perfections of substance itself, in which they are consummated. And thus that 
second act is more perfect in the nature of actuality than first, does not argue that it is 
more perfect in the nature of radical and constitutive form, but in the nature of 
consummating and accidental form. But if second act were found purified from the 
imperfection of accident and in the substantial line, that would be most perfect and 
more than soul as in God, who is pure act. But that second act is said to be the end of 
the one operating, it is responded that it is the end taking operation not abstractly and 
divided from the one operating, but in the concrete with it, because the operative thing 
itself is for itself as operating, as St. Thomas teaches in Against the Gentiles Book 3 
chapter 17 and Cajetan in 1-2 q. 3 art. 4. And thus it is understood that each thing is for 
its operation, that is for itself as operating, as if it in potency regards itself operating in 
act as end. Operation is also the end by which, not the end which, because through 
operation we apprehend that which we desire; but the end by which need not be more 
perfect than the thing finalized. 


To the second confirmation it is responded, other explanations being omitted, that the 
soul is separable from every second act divisively, not from all collectively; for if all vital 
acts ceased, the animal would be dead. But because the soul has many acts, and is not 
determined to only one like inanimate things, and has those according to determinate 
measure from within, therefore from its nature it does not always exercise all, just as an 
animal cannot always move itself, because it is wearied from within, nor always generate 
nor always grow, even plants. Nor is this from defect of extrinsic matter or impediment, 
but from intrinsic power, which fails, if it operates continuously. Which inanimate things 
do not have; for they will always generate, if they have matter, and will always move 
outside the center, if they are not impeded. But in the motion of the heart an animal 
cannot cease, because that vital motion is for it from the generator in the manner of 
proper passion; for it is moved by another, that it may have thence the principle of 
motion. But in those motions in which it perfectly moves itself, and not from the 
generator, it can cease from within, as we have said, not indeed from all motions 
collectively, but from any divisively, even if the animal is awake. 


Secondly it is argued: Because the soul in reality is not the act of the body, but of prime 
matter speaking most formally. For it is the act of that which is actuated by it, and is in 
potency to it physically and in reality, and not according to metaphysical distinctions. 
But that which is in potency to the soul and in reality receives it, is bare prime matter; 
for thus it receives form and is united to it physically, since there is not one form giving 


the grade of body and another giving the grade of soul, but one and the same. Therefore 
such a form in reality and physically is not an act informing body, but informing matter 
and constituting body just as it constitutes the animate. 


It is confirmed, because otherwise the soul formally, insofar as it is soul, would be an 
accidental form, which is absurd. The consequence is clear, because insofar as it is soul 
it supposes matter actuated by corporeity itself, therefore it does not give first act, 
therefore neither substantial, because substantial act is first. And just as if there were 
multiple forms in one composite, the second would have to inform accidentally, as we 
will say from St. Thomas in art. 3, similarly if one grade supposes body constituted in 
act, necessarily it will be an accidental grade. 


IT IS RESPONDED, that the soul is a form informing matter, but nevertheless it is called 
act of body for two reasons: First, understanding "of body" not for the informable 
subject, but for the composite constituted through the soul, just as when light is said to 
be the act of the lucid, that is of what is constituted through light. And in the same way 
the soul can be called act of the animate; for that is what organic body signifies, that is 
living and animated body, as we explained above. Nor then will the definition of soul 
include the defined itself, but form will be defined through its formal effect, namely soul 
through animate, although in turn the formal effect itself says order to its cause, 
because effect and cause are related correlatively. 


Secondly it can be understood by the name of body the informable subject, but then the 
definition is not understood of the soul itself, as it is form absolutely, but specifically, as 
it is grade; nor is "body" understood as the informable matter itself, but that which is 
related as material on the part of the inferior grade with respect to the superior grade. 
For the soul is related not only as informing and constituting body like other forms, but 
as elevating body to a superior grade and higher mode of operating, and with respect to 
the soul thus elevating, there had to be posited as material not only that which it 
informs, but the body itself which it elevates. Nor does it obstruct that the soul is only 
educed from the potency of matter, not indeed from the potency of the corporeal grade 
nor physically informs it. For it is responded that the soul as informing and educible 
form is act of body by reason of matter only, which is included in body, but insofar as 
elevating and grading it regards body itself, and not matter alone, because it elevates it 
to a higher grade. 


To the confirmation it is responded that the soul is not an accidental form even 
according to the grade of soul, because it does not give being distinct from the grade of 
corporeity and substance, but greater explication of the same. Hence it cannot give 
accidental being, because it is in the same line and predicament of substance and 
coming from the same form. But when two forms entitatively distinct are given and 
which do not give one and the same being, but diverse, then the second being cannot be 
substantial, but accidental, because it supervenes on an informed subject and having 


first being, but does not give the same being according to greater explication and 
gradation, as we will say in art. 3. 


Thirdly you will object: Because in that part "having life in potency" either substantial 
life is understood, which is had through information of the soul, or accidental, which 
consists in operation. The first cannot be, because thus it would not be having life in 
potency, but in act, because living or organic body is actually informed by soul. If the 
second, first the soul would be defined through something posterior to it, namely 
through operation, which emanates from it; then it ought to be said actually having life, 
because an animal always has some operation in act, at least motion of the heart, as we 
have said. Finally because thus this first definition would coincide with the second, by 
which it is said that the soul is the first principle of nourishing, sensing, understanding 
etc. which are all operations of life. 


IT IS RESPONDED, that, as we said above, that part "having life in potency" is 
understood of life for operation. And to the proof to the contrary it is responded, that 
operation is something posterior to the soul in the genus of effective cause and in 
execution, it is however prior to it in the genus of final cause and in intention, because 
each thing is for its operation. 


To the second instance it is responded, that the soul of itself is nothing but first act, and 
consequently does not have operation except in potency. But that it always has some 
operation joined to it, does not take away that it is in potency to any divisively, as much 
as is of itself, because it can cease from within from any, in which it perfectly moves 
itself, or transmute itself from one operation to another. But in the motion of the heart 
it is not moved by itself, but by the generator, although through that motion it lives as 
through the first vital motion not derived from another prior motion, but from an 
extrinsic mover, insofar as it is the principle of the living thing and cause of life, and 
consequently of the first motion of life, because even living things do not move 
themselves except as moved and depending on an extrinsic principle. About which we 
spoke more widely in Physics q. 23. 


To the third instance we will speak in the following article, in which we will explain the 
second definition of soul. 


ARTICLE II. 
Whether the second definition of soul is rightly given, and whether these 
definitions are essential. 


The second definition of soul, which is taken from this 2nd book text 24 and from St. 
Thomas there lect. 4, is as follows: "The soul is that by which we first live, sense, move 
and understand", that is, it is the first principle of understanding, moving, sensing and 
living. Aristotle gives this definition in order to explain the first one more and 


demonstrate it through it. Hence two things must be explained in this article: First, the 
definition itself in itself, second, how through it the other prior one is demonstrated. 


Concerning the first we say two things: FIRST, that this definition is correct and exact. 
The reason is that it explains everything that pertains to the soul through its grades and 
offices, therefore it is exact. The antecedent is clear by explaining the individual parts. 
The first is that part "that by which", to which must be joined the last part, where it is 
said "first", that is by which we first live and sense, as if it were the first principle of 
living. And that part "by which" denotes form or intrinsic principle; for extrinsic 
principles are not that by which something is constituted in being, just as efficient and 
final cause is not that by which something is constituted, but by which it is moved or for 
the sake of which it is made. It is said "first" to denote that the soul must be a substantial 
and radical principle, but operative powers are not that by which we first operate or 
live, but instruments of operating and living. In the remaining parts are denoted the 
principal grades and operations of the soul, namely the vegetative grade in that part "by 
which we live", the grade of sensing in that part "by which we sense’, the intellective 
grade in that part "by which we understand", but the operation of desiring and moving 
locally in that part "by which we move locally". 


YOU WILL SAY: "To live" is common to all grades of living things, therefore the 
vegetative grade is not explained in this definition in the part. Second, that part "we 
move locally" either explains the grade of living or the power of operating. Not the first, 
because locomotive is something consequent to the grade of sensing and understanding 
much more than appetitive, because progressive motion depends on and follows 
appetite. But if it is taken for power, why is appetite not placed in the definition, which 
is a more principal power than locomotive, and no less known to us than that. Finally it 
is unfittingly placed in the definition, "by which we live and sense etc.’, because that 
seems to belong only to us, not to every other living thing. And similarly that coupling 
"of living and sensing etc." is not verified of any soul in particular except only of the 
human, to which alone all those grades belong together, therefore it cannot be applied 
to every soul. 


To the first it is responded, that to live is taken in two ways. In one way abstractly and in 
common, in another way for that which is first in the genus of living and is named by the 
common name of life itself, because it is the foundation for all other lives. In the 
definition therefore "to live" is taken in this second sense. Hence St. Thomas says in this 
2nd book lect. 4 on text 24, that "Aristotle refers living to the vegetative principle, 
because he had said before that living belongs to all living things because of this 
principle". 


To the second it is said, that in locomotive power appetitive is implicitly involved, 
because locomotive power is executive of appetite, indeed some want it not to be 
distinguished from appetite, about which we will speak below in q. 12. Wherefore by 
locomotive Aristotle understands appetitive also in summary, because progressive 


motion is execution of appetite, and through it as through a better known effect 
appetite becomes better known to us. 


To the third it is responded, that "we live and sense etc." does not speak only of us 
humans, but of us living or animate things, nor should it be restricted to the human 
species, but to the genus of living things. Nor is that particle "and" taken copulatively, 
but distributively, namely that whatever soul has any of those operations or grades, 
although some soul because of its eminence, namely the human soul, has all those. And 
thus virtually here is given the definition and division of soul, which is not unfitting; for 
explanation of a common thing is aided through inferiors, into which it is divided and to 
which it says order. 


SECONDLY it must be explained, whether this definition, and similarly the first given in 
the previous article and which is demonstrated through this one, are essential 
definitions. In which part authors are divided. For some think this second definition is 
essential, because that part "by which we live, sense etc." is taken for the radical 
principle of living, but the radical principle is the essence of soul. Hence Master Banez 
in Part 1 q. 75 art. 1 in explanation of this second definition feels it is very probable that it 
is an essential definition, and Cajetan feels the same in On the Soul Book 2 ch. 2 q. 4. 
Others understand this second definition to be descriptive, because it is given through 
operations of life, which are something posterior and accidental. And so St. Thomas 
seems to weigh this opinion in On the Soul Book 2 lect. 3 at the beginning teaching that 
the first definition of soul is demonstrated through this second one a posteriori and 
through effects. Hence Fr. Suarez follows this opinion in the treatise On the Soul Book 2 
ch. 3 around the 3rd point and others. But concerning the first definition of soul, namely 
that it is the act of an organic body, the common opinion is that it is a quidditative 
definition. 


I RESPOND THEREFORE AND SAY SECONDLY: Both definitions are absolutely 
essential, and in both something extrinsic is connoted, through order to which the soul 
is defined, although in this second definition something extrinsic is connoted, which is 
more related as an effect of the soul in the genus of efficient cause, and thus is 
something more known as to us for demonstrating the first definition a posteriori. 


That the foundation of this conclusion may be explained, I note that incomplete 
substance, such as form and also the soul itself, cannot be defined absolutely and in 
order to itself like complete and total substance, but in order to something extrinsic. 
Which order however is intrinsic and essential to form itself, because form essentially 
says order to another, which it informs or composes. There is moreover in substantial 
form a twofold essential and intrinsic order, namely order of informing and order of 
operating; for form is a principle of giving being and a principle also or root of 
operation, and in the nature of informing it regards matter or subject, which is 
informable by it, but in the nature of operating it regards second act or operation, not 
indeed proximately like power, but remotely and radically like first principle. But 


between these two orders or respects the first, which is to matter or subject, is more 
intimate to form and prior in it, both because what it provides to it is being and 
substantial species; and because form and matter are causes to each other, and so form 
is defined through order to matter, not only as caused by it in the nature of informed, 
but also as to its cause, insofar as it receives it and depends on it in being. But although 
substantial form essentially has to be the root of powers and operations, since it is not 
their root through something superadded, but through itself, nevertheless it does not 
regard operation except as effect, not as cause, by which it is specified. For operation 
does not specify substance itself, which is its radical principle, since substance is not 
specified by anything extrinsic, but the powers themselves of the soul are what are 
specified by acts and objects. Hence, as we said above, operation alone is not the end for 
the sake of which of the one operating itself, but the end effect, but the end is the very 
one operating in act. 


This being supposed, the conclusion is proved, because both definitions are given 
through something intrinsic and essential to the soul itself, therefore it is quidditative. 


The antecedent regarding the first definition is proved, because in it it is said that the 
soul is the first act of the body. But to be first act is essential to it, because it is not 
something extrinsic or consequent to another prior nature, but through its own and 
intrinsic essence the soul actuates and informs as first act. Similarly, order to body or 
matter is intrinsic and essential to form itself or soul. Therefore this first definition is 
given through something quidditative and essential. 


Regarding the second definition it is proved, because, as we have said, in substantial 
form to be the root of powers and operations is something essential and quidditative, 
since substantial form does not have this through something superadded, which would 
be outside its essence; for the connection with passions and operations is founded in 
the essence itself. But if it were the root of them through something superadded to the 
essence, there would be the same difficulty about that, how it would emanate and be 
connected with such an essence. But it is clear that this second definition is given 
through the very first root of vital operations, because the soul is said to be that by 
which we first live and sense, therefore it is defined through the first root of living and 
sensing. And although operations are extrinsic to the soul itself as its effects, 
nevertheless radical order to them is essential to the soul. And just as the first definition 
is given through order to something extrinsic, namely body or matter, and yet is an 
essential definition, because order to body is essential to soul or form, so this second 
definition will be essential, although it is given through order to extrinsic operations, 
because radical order to them is essential to the soul. 


But if by "to live and sense etc." we understand not vital operations, but information 
itself or the formal effect by which something is substantially constituted in the being of 
living or sensitive etc., then much more evidently this definition is quidditative, because 


it is given through the intrinsic and quidditative formal effect of the soul itself, to which 
it says essential order. 


But that in this second definition something is connoted more conducive to 
demonstration a posteriori with respect to the first, we will explain immediately. 


Concerning the second, which we inquire about in the present article, namely how the 
prior definition of soul is demonstrated through this later one, there is doubt how this 
second definition differs from the prior, since both seem to be given through order to 
operations. For this second is said to be the first principle by which we live and sense, 
which pertains to vital operations; and the first definition says that the soul is the act of 
a body having life in potency, where we explained "life" of accidental life, which certainly 
is vital operation. And secondly there is doubt whether this second definition 
demonstrates the prior a posteriori or a priori. 


To the first difficulty it is responded that this second definition differs from the first 
both in the mode of explaining and defining, and in the things explained. In the mode 
indeed of defining, because this second defines the soul as a radically operative 
principle, but the first as an informative principle, although order to vital operation is 
also added in that part "having life in potency’, in which is placed only in common what 
the second definition explains in particular through all grades or operations of life; 
hence they also differ in this part and in explaining order to vital operations. And hence 
it is clear that they also differ in the things themselves explained, because the first 
definition is given through the relation of soul to body, and this is what it explains first 
and per se, and this relation is of formal cause to what it informs. But the second 
definition is given through relation to the effects themselves which result from such a 
form whether formal, if "we live and sense" is explained of substantial life itself, or 
through relation to operative effects and in the genus of efficient cause, if it is 
understood of living and understanding accidentally for operation. 


To the second difficulty it is responded, that the Philosopher in this 2nd chapter, where 
he gives this second definition, teaches that through it the first is demonstrated as 
through something better known. But that we may explain how it is demonstrated, note 
that definition a posteriori, which is through effects, is ordered only to demonstrating 
that a cause is or as to whether it is, and therefore is called demonstration that, and not 
because of what, as if we wished to demonstrate that soul is given in the nature of 
things and showed this from effects, because vital operation is given, namely to sense 
and understand etc., therefore soul is given; this would be demonstration a posteriori 
and that. But now the Philosopher does not intend through this second definition to 
demonstrate that soul is given, but that the prior definition is rightly given. And for this 
he assumes not the operations themselves of soul as its effects, but the very function or 
office of soul, as it is the root of its operations, to show that to which such function 
belongs, it also belongs that it be first act with respect to body. And thus St. Thomas in 
this 2nd book lect. 4 about text 24 expounds the syllogism of the Philosopher in this 


way: "Of two things by both of which we say something is or operates, one namely, 
which is first, is form and the other as matter. But soul is the first by which we live, 
although we live by soul and body; therefore soul is form with respect to living or 
organic body, which was the definition of soul posited above". Where it is manifest that 
it does not proceed from some effect, as if it proved soul to be the act of organic body 
from vital operations, whether operations are taken as effects or as ends; but the whole 
proof of Aristotle consists in this, that since in a living thing two parts are included, 
namely body and soul, that of these two will be called form or first act, which is the first 
by which a living thing lives and senses. 


Of which he gives the example in knowledge and health, because it is that by which we 
first know or are healthy. Therefore soul must be that by which we first live or sense, 
therefore it will be the form or act of body. Where Aristotle takes for the middle that 
form is the first by which something is said to be such, as is clear in the example of 
knowledge and health; and the first by which we are said to live and sense is soul, which 
is the second definition, and thence he infers that soul must be the first act of body, 
which is the first definition. Therefore he does not take for the middle the operations 
themselves of soul as something extrinsic, that he may proceed from effect to cause, but 
something intrinsic to the soul itself, namely to be the first principle of these 
operations, to prove thence something else also intrinsic belonging to the soul itself, 
namely that it is form and first act of organic body, as if demonstrating one office or 
intrinsic function of soul from another. 


BUT IF YOU ASK: Whether this is demonstration a priori or a posteriori, and in what 
way it is given through something better known. It is responded that St. Thomas in this 
2nd book lect. 3 at the beginning and on text 13 says that this demonstration is a 
posteriori and through effects. Which is true, considering this second definition as to 
what it connotes obliquely. For it is said to be the principle of sensing and living, that is 
operative of life and sense, and thus it says something which is posterior and better 
known as to us, and thus to be the principle of such operations obliquely connotes the 
operations themselves, which are related as posterior effects. But considering what is 
placed directly in this definition, namely to be the principle or root itself of sensing and 
living, thus it is manifest that it is not given a posteriori as through effect, because to be 
the root of operations is not an effect of nature, but nature itself. But because in nature 
itself this order to operations is as a certain formality and respect posterior to formality 
or order to matter and informable subject, it can also be understood that it is 
demonstration a posteriori in that way in which among the formalities of some thing 
one is said to follow and be posterior to another, just as also among divine attributes 
themselves demonstration can be given a priori or posteriori, according as one nature is 
understood to be prior to another or consequent to it. Finally this demonstration can be 
taken a priori in another sense, namely understanding by "we sense and live" not the 
operations themselves, but the very being of living and sensing, which is first given by 
the soul; for then through something required for the office of form it is demonstrated 


that soul is act or form, namely because it is that by which something is first constituted 
and denominated such, it is proved to be the form of such. By which reason St. Thomas 
explains this syllogism or demonstration on that text 24. And thus both explanations 
have place in St. Thomas according to diverse considerations. 


But if you say: For to be act or form is not an effect consequent in the soul, but 
something essential to it. Similarly to be the first by which something is constituted 
does not have the nature of formal or efficient cause or other causality to this, that 
something be act or form; therefore it is not demonstration a priori. It is responded, 
that "form and act" can be taken in two ways: In one way entitatively, as it is in itself, 
according as it is distinguished against potency; in another way according to the respect 
of form and as it exercises the office of informing. In the first way it cannot be 
demonstrated that something is form, because the essence of a thing is indemonstrable. 
In the second way it can be demonstrated that the office of form belongs to something, 
because there belongs to it what is required for such a function, namely to be the first 
by which something is constituted in the being of such. And this because every 
respective predicate can be demonstrated through the absolute, which it has as 
foundation as a prior nature, in the way in which in divine things we demonstrate one 
nature of attribute through another. And when it is said: In what genus of cause is this 
demonstration made? it is responded, that it is reduced to formal cause in the way in 
which foundation is cause of the thing founded, namely in the manner of specifying it 
and deriving from itself; or at least to material cause sustaining the founded thing. 
Indeed even if it were only related as required condition, provided it were essentially 
required, the demonstration would be through formal cause reductively, not informing, 
but modifying or placing a condition required for constitution. 


That this demonstration is made through something better known as to us is clear from 
this, that to be the act of an organic body is not so known to the senses, as it is known 
through operations and movements themselves, that something is living and sensing. 
From which it is concluded that something must be given by which something is first 
constituted in the being of living, and this must be an act informing such a body, and 
this information and actuation in itself is not so known. 


From what has been said it is clear that arguments deduced against this demonstration 
from the fact that it is through operations as through effects have no place, nor can 
operations be related as ends, because rather the living thing is the end of operations, 
and substance itself is not specified by end or object like powers. But we have already 
said that this demonstration is not founded on operations, as on effects to cause, but on 
the nature of principle, by which something is first such to this, which is to be the form 
of such a thing. 


BUT YOU WILL INSIST: In the rational soul, which as intellective is the first principle of 
understanding, and as such is not the act of an organic body, because understanding is 
not exercised through a bodily organ, - therefore either the first definition does not 


belong to it or this second does not adequately demonstrate the first. It is responded 
that the rational soul per se and essentially is the form of man, as is defined in the 
Council of Vienne of Clement V On the Highest Trinity and in the Lateran Council under 
Leo X session 8. From which it is inferred that also insofar as it is rational it is truly soul, 
because it truly constitutes man as to what is proper to man, namely insofar as he is 
rational, because to be man he has from the soul as from form, and consequently to be 
rational, which constitutes man, as man is. When therefore it is said that it is not the act 
of an organic body, insofar as it is intellective, it is responded that even insofar as it is 
intellective it is the act of an organic body, not indeed that intellective power is affixed 
to and dependent on an organ, but because it uses it ministerially, insofar as for this 
state it is dependent on phantasms as ministering species to it. And thus it is not 
repugnant for a spiritual form to be the act of body, not through dependence on it, but 
through communication of its actuality to it. And although the being of such a form in 
itself is spiritual, nevertheless because it is eminently corporeal, it can in a corporeal, 
and not spiritual mode communicate such being to body, as we will say more fully below 
q. 9 and can be seen about this in St. Thomas question on the Soul art. 1 replies 13 and 18 
and 19 and question on Spiritual Creatures art. 2 reply 4 and Part 1 q. 76 art. 1 reply 5. 


But if you say: Why similarly cannot spiritual accident inhere in body, if body is capable 
of spiritual existence through the soul, it is responded that the cause is that spiritual 
accident is not eminently corporeal nor has the grade of corporeity, because that 
accident is called spiritual which is a certain participation or power of the spiritual 
grade in that in which it is spiritual. Hence it has nothing of participation of the 
corporeal grade, and thus can neither give corporeal being nor depend on it in its 
sustentation, as an inhering thing depends. Nor yet is all communication of spiritual 
accident to corporeal subject repugnant, namely when it is communicated to it in an 
imperfect mode and as motion and elevation of the superior, like instrumental power, by 
which body is moved by spirit to some spiritual effect, because impression through the 
mode of motion inheres in body not absolutely, but as it is obedientially subject to spirit, 
about which we spoke in Physics q. 26 art. 1 and again below q. 10 treating of agent 
intellect. 


ARTICLE III. 
Whether in any living thing there is only one substantial form for all grades. 


THE PRESENT DIFFICULTY, which was much disputed among the ancients and is 
common to every substantial composite, arises from four sources: First, whether 
substantial forms are multiplied according to several quidditative predicates, so that 
diverse predicates come from diverse forms. Second is the special difficulty concerning 
the form of corporeity, whether it is coeval with matter, while other forms supervene 
upon it. Third on the part of the grades of life it has a special difficulty in living things, 
whether they come from diverse forms. Fourth on the part of diverse heterogeneous 
parts or on the part of diverse humors in animals; for each of these seems to require 


diverse forms because of the diverse properties and functions they have. And so various 
ancient authors were moved in different ways according to these to posit diverse forms. 
And the difficulty runs supposing that any form provides a singularized quidditative 
grade and predicate. For thus we inquire whether these predicates and diverse grades, 
as in the singular, come from diverse forms in the same composite. 


In this part there is CONTROVERSY with Scotus and his school, and before him it was 
with Avicenna and much earlier with the Platonists, who posited that diverse forms are 
in diverse parts of the same composite, as in the heart, brain, liver. Which in man was 
not so difficult to understand among them, because they posited the intellective soul 
only as mover, not as substantial form, and thus other forms were permitted to be in the 
body, that it might be constituted mobile by the soul, as St. Thomas says in Part 1 q. 76 
art. 4. But supposing the human soul to be united as true form of man, the same 
difficulty runs in it as in other composites. Scotus therefore in 4 dist. 11 q. 3 feels that 
the reasons of St. Thomas do not conclude the unity of form, and so in man besides the 
intellective soul he posits a form of corporeity or mixture because of reasons to be 
adduced below. 


NEVERTHELESS it must be established as a certain conclusion and received by common 
approval of authors: In no substantial composite, which is one per se, can multiple 
substantial forms be given, neither because of diverse predicates or grades nor because 
of diversity of heterogeneous parts. 


This conclusion is perpetual in St. Thomas, as is clear in Part 1 q. 76 art. 3 and 4 and 
Against the Gentiles Book 2 ch. 58 and Metaphysics Book 7 lect. 12 and question on the 
Soul art. 11 and other authors commonly follow, who are widely cited by Fr. Suarez in 
Metaphysics disp. 13 sect. 3 n. 12 and On the Soul Book 1 ch. 6 and by Master Baniez in 
On Generation Book 1 q. 8 art. 1 and 2. 


The REASONS are chiefly two, which must be diligently treated in the present. The first 
principal reason is taken from the very proper and intrinsic nature of substantial form, 
because it is of its nature that it give being simply, just as accidental form gives being in 
a certain respect, which is said in a certain respect because it supervenes on some 
presupposed being, and thus does not constitute being simply in the very thing which it 
informs, but being as such, that is as superadded to another being, through which the 
thing is supposed to exist. If therefore multiple incomplete substantial forms were given 
in one composite, necessarily one form would supervene on another and would 
presuppose the composite itself to have some being through the prior form, by which 
absolutely and without addition it would be rendered existing and outside its causes; for 
this is to give being simply. And so we take "simply" in the present to avoid all 
equivocation, namely for that which renders something existing absolutely and without 
addition. Therefore if through one substantial form, however incomplete, something is 
rendered existing absolutely and without addition, since truly body for example or 
substance is supposed to be constituted, through a second form being is no longer 


made simply, because it is supposed, but as such, which is being in a certain respect and 
proper to accidents. And so it is repugnant that some being be given by substantial 
form, and not be first being, which is being simply and subsisting under others, and 
consequently it is the same for multiple substantial forms to be given in some 
composite and for multiple beings to be given, of which each is first and substantial, 
which is altogether repugnant. 


This reason is evacuated by SCOTUS and by all who hold prime matter according to 
itself to be being in act entitatively. For just as prime matter among these has being in 
the nature of things simply, that is without addition, because it truly exists, and yet 
through introduction of form is changed to such or such being, and does not constitute 
being per accidens with form, because that being which it has is incomplete and still in 
potency to further act, and thus with it can compose complete being, which is simply 
one, - just as in metaphysical composition any grade includes some being, which 
nevertheless with a further grade composes something one per se, - so similarly in 
physical composition it can be said of incomplete forms, of which each gives being with 
potency to further form and being. But when it is said that from two beings in act one 
per se is not made, it is understood of two beings in act fully and completely; for if it is 
still in potency to further act, it will compose with it, not as being in act, but as in 
potency. 


This evasion compelled Fr. SUAREZ in the place cited above to abstain from this reason 
and to prove the posited conclusion otherwise, both by induction, because the same 
accidental form, e.g. whiteness, gives generic and specific being, and similarly the same 
form in angels does both. Why therefore will the same substantial form in composite 
things not do this? And also because no form is existing in reality which is not specific, 
because the generic without the specific cannot be given. For any form has distinct 
being from matter and other specific forms, therefore it ought to have specific 
difference. But if it has, certainly it communicates that to matter, because whatever it 
has in itself, it gives whole to the matter which it informs. 


But when it is urged by the example of matter itself, which in his opinion has being, and 
yet communicates that to other forms and is completed as if specifically through forms, 
therefore similarly some form can give generic actuality to matter, and yet be further 
completable through specific forms. It is responded that matter is the foundation of 
composite substance, and by mode of potency begins the composite itself, and so of 
itself is indifferent, that it be completed through various acts. But form is the 
complement of substantial nature, and so by this very fact that it has determinate 
specific nature of form, if it is united to matter, it completes it and constitutes it in 
ultimate species, nor does it leave it indifferent further to another form. But in this part 
it remains for Fr. Suarez to prove why every form is a complement so ultimate and 
perfect, that it cannot be further perfected and completed, and so the first form will 
complete by informing and giving being, but not perfectly and ultimately, but still in 
potency to further actuality, just as soul is perfected through power as through form 


and power through habit and habit through act, because these acts are related 
ordinately in perfecting, and one is more perfect than another in a certain order. Hence 
Scotus will respond that the first substantial form gives specific being not in ultimate 
species, but subaltern with potentiality to ultimate specific form, and through that 
subaltern grade is distinguished from other forms giving other grades, just as matter, 
because it has the most common grade of partial substance, is distinguished in species 
from others and is in potency to others. Wherefore this reason does not seem to satisfy. 


We must therefore return TO THE VERY REASON OF ST. THOMAS, which is very 
philosophical and according to the principles of Aristotle handed down by St. Thomas 
himself and explained by us in Physics 1 q. 3 and On Generation 1 q. 1 art. 2, that matter 
is being in potency and does not have of itself any act, even entitative, otherwise 
substantial composite and substantial generation would not be made, because being 
simply would not be made, but would be presupposed. And therefore St. Thomas in that 
question 76 art. 4, founding this reason, adds that "the ancients, who posited that prime 
matter is some being in act, for example fire or air or something of this kind, said that 
nothing is generated or corrupted simply, but they said all becoming is alteration, as is 
said in Physics 1." Therefore St. Thomas feels it is the same reason to posit that prime 
matter is being in act, and to posit multiple substantial forms, of which one supposes 
another; for both equally take away the per se unity of the composite and of substantial 
generation. And so we do not admit the instance of prime matter. 


NEVERTHELESS lest we only bind the reason made to this opinion about prime matter, 
WE ADD TWO THINGS in the present: First, that it is against the nature of substantial 
form to give that incomplete being and with potency to another being, because either 
that being which it provides suffices by itself to place outside causes the thing which it 
constitutes, or it does not suffice, but needs further incomplete form and its being, that 
the thing be placed outside causes. If the second, it is not the being of substantial form, 
because it is not the principle of some being sufficient to exist per se, but needing the 
consortium of another; therefore by force of such incomplete form it does not yet found 
the concept of substantial form, but either of matter, which if it has being, is only 
receptive of another, and so is substance only as receiving, not as giving being, or as 
accidental form, which gives being needing the support of another being, but not 
existing per se. If the first is said, such form is completely substantial, because it 
completely gives being to substance, which is being per se, nor does it depend on 
another being that it be, and so remaining forms coming are accidental, as supposing 
being completely, substantial and per se. 


Second is, because either form has potentiality, that it be further informed, or it only 
leaves in matter place and potentiality, that it be informed by further form. The first 
cannot be, because form however imperfect and incomplete it be, nevertheless is not 
informable by further substantial form, because it has nothing of matter in itself. But 
nothing is informable by further substantial form except matter, because it can 
compose with substantial form. The reason for which is that what composes 


substantially with form must be in potency to such form, so that it is educed from it or 
infused to it. But one substantial form cannot be educed from another form, but only 
from matter, which is in potency to all forms. But if it were educed from another form, 
that would not be purely form, but would also have something of matter, and so never 
could two forms, which were purely substantial forms, be found in the same substantial 
composite. If the second is said, the reason made from the beginning runs, because then 
one form does not determine another by composing substantially with it, but each with 
matter makes its composite, therefore nothing remains, through which they are united 
by per se unity, but they will be like multiple accidental composites in the same subject, 
e.g. white and sweet, which are only united by unity of subject, which is per accidens 
and in a certain respect, but not by unity of some form, in which they have one being 
per se. Unless perhaps it is said that those two composites are incomplete like integral 
parts, which compose one whole, or saying that the ultimate form constitutes the 
composite in the nature of total being, as Scotus signifies in the cited place § To the 
reasons. But against the first is, that multiple integral parts if they are not informed by 
the same substantial form, but by diverse, can only have unity either by reason of the 
same matter or by reason of one quantity; for there is no other principle of making unity 
except either matter or substantial or accidental form. Therefore with unity of 
substantial form removed, only unity by reason of matter or quantity remains; but both 
are unity in a certain respect, as white and sweet are united in the same subject. But 
against the second is, that then only unity of order or in the manner of number will be 
given, insofar as the ultimate form closes and determines the rest, since it does not 
inform them, but matter, as has been proved, and so will not make one substantially. 


From WHICH IT IS CLEAR that the reason for physical and metaphysical composition is 
diverse, because metaphysical is only made through diverse grades, whose 
multiplication is not according to diverse forms, of which one informs another, but 
according to diverse considerations of the same integral and total thing, according as it 
is considered more indeterminate in potency or more determinate in act, because it is 
not pure act, but consisting of act and potency and consequently admitting these 
diverse gradations according to determinable and determinate. But physical 
composition is made through true and real information. But one substantial form 
cannot be informed by another, because it has nothing of matter in itself, from which 
another form is educed, but it only informs that from which it is educed or to which it is 
infused. Hence it can only admit another form, insofar as it leaves place for it in the 
same matter and is compatible with it. And so the composite resulting thence will only 
be one by unity of potency or informed matter, not by formal and actual unity, which is 
unity per se. 


The second principal reason against Scotus is deduced from predication itself, because 
all generic and specific grades are predicated essentially of any inferior, just as man is 
essentially animal and rational and living and body. But essential predication of the same 
thing cannot be taken from diverse forms, therefore it must come from the same. The 


minor is proved, because what is taken from diverse forms is predicated of something to 
which they belong according to the mode in which such forms are in it. But forms which 
belong to something, either one is per se coordinated and subordinated to another, or 
not. If not, only predication per accidens follows, because one form does not determine 
another, nor is it per se subordinated to another, therefore neither is it per se 
predicated of another, but per accidens, because all predication imports subordination 
or coordination of predicate and subject. But if those forms are per se coordinated, 
predication per se will indeed be made, but in the second mode, as when risible is 
predicated of man, because it is related as distinct form connected with another, and 
consequently is predicated of it in the second mode per se, as we will soon show. But all 
superior and inferior grades are predicated essentially in the first mode per se of that to 
which they belong, therefore they must not come from diverse forms. 


SCOTUS RESPONDS, that in predicates which are taken from diverse forms, it only 
follows that neither form includes the other nor is predicated of it, and consequently 
that genus is not predicated of difference, not however that both are not predicated of 
the composite or subject. But this is both false, and does not evacuate the force of the 
argument. It is false, because, as Cajetan well notes in that question 76 art. 3, predicates 
which are taken from diverse forms, even one is predicated per se of another, although 
not in the first mode per se, but in the second, as when it is said "man is risible’, "fire is 
hot", although hot and risible are taken from accidental form. It does not evacuate the 
force of the argument, because we make force in this, that such forms found predication 
with respect to their composite and constituted, e.g. rational and animal and living with 
respect to man, which they constitute, and we inquire what predication they found with 
respect to this constituted, whether per se or per accidens. If per accidens, it is false, 
since man is per se living and animal. If per se, either per se in the second mode, and 
this is false, since they are essential predications and of the first mode. If per se in the 
first mode, it does not stand that they are taken from diverse forms, because two forms, 
by this very fact that they are distinct, are so related that one is not essentially the 
other, but distinct, although it be coordinated to it, therefore it does not found essential 
predication and of the first mode, but of coordination and connection of two distinct 
things, which is predication per se of the second mode. And as those forms are 
connected among themselves, so they remain connected in the composite itself, which 
they constitute, for they do not have greater unity and per se-ness there, than among 
themselves. Therefore they will not found predication in the first mode, but in the 
second as two connected forms. 


OTHERWISE THIS REASON MADE COULD BE INSTANCED even in our opinion, because 
matter and form are diverse entities, and yet they provide to the composite essential 
predicates in the first mode per se, as from matter is taken the predicate of material and 
corruptible and others similar, but from form, that it be body, living, animal etc. Why 
therefore will it be repugnant that quidditative predicates be taken from diverse forms, 
which are predicated in the first mode per se and essentially? It is responded that there 


is a disparate reason between matter and form and between forms themselves among 
themselves, because matter and form from their proper and intrinsic essence are 
related as act and potency and essentially constitute the composite itself even in the 
first mode per se, because act and potency essentially and in the first mode per se 
pertain to the constitution of the composite. But two distinct forms are not related as 
act and potency, and so they can only belong to some composite, insofar as they have 
coordination among themselves, and one is preamble to another, as St. Thomas teaches 
in that question 76 art. 3, and thus they only found per se-ness in the second mode, 
such as can be between two forms, of which one is related consequentially to another 
and according to connection. In sum: Essential predication is not founded in the first 
mode per se, unless either one is within the essence of the other, and not distinct from 
it, or if it is distinct, they are essentially related as act and potency, because then one 
regards the other not as consequent and connected with it among themselves only, but 
as essentially composing the third itself, which consists of act and potency. But what are 
related as two acts or as two forms, can indeed have connection, by which one follows 
upon another, not however that they essentially regard each other in the nature of 
composing essentially, because what per se essentially composes is only act and 
potency, not act and act. And so if two acts make essential predication, it can only be 
because one is essentially included in the other, not indeed if it is distinguished from it. 


Arguments are solved. 


First it is argued from Scotus: Because in the body of Christ with the soul separated, the 
same body in number remained, as the Fathers commonly say, and St. Thomas admits in 
Part 3 q. 50 art. 5. And if in that three days the Eucharist were preserved, it would be the 
same body which was consecrated before, and yet it would not have the rational soul. 
Therefore some form remained, which with the soul separated would constitute the 
same body in number as before. 


It is confirmed, because all cadavers, from whatever cause they are generated, are of the 
same nature. But from diverse causes differing in species an effect of the same species 
cannot always be produced. Therefore cadavers are of the same nature because of the 
same form of corporeity. 


It is confirmed secondly, because the intellective soul in itself is spiritual and 
unextended, but in the body extension, figure, corruptibility etc. are found. Therefore 
these are not from the soul, whose being is spiritual and indivisible, therefore from 
another form besides the soul. Finally, the intellective soul itself is created by God, but 
man is not created, but generated. Therefore the formal term of generation is not the 
intellective soul itself, because where there is diverse action, namely generative and 
creative, there must be diverse formal term and consequently diverse form, one which 
is the term of creation, another of generation. 


IT IS RESPONDED, that the body of Christ dead and alive is called the same in number 
by reason of the suppositum, in which it is sustained, not by reason of the form, by 
which it is constituted. And so terminatively it is the same in number, not formally, that 
is only by reason of the suppositum, from which numerical unity is had as from a term, 
and thus it is the same in number suppositally, although it is not the same in number in 
all ways, as St. Thomas affirms in the cited place from Part 3. And Scotus cannot save 
greater identity in the body itself than supposital, because with specific form removed 
only generic corporeity common to all remains, therefore the same specific individual 
which was before does not remain; therefore it will only be the same individually by 
reason of the suppositum. 


To the first confirmation it is responded first that it is not certain that all cadavers are of 
the same species. Similarly the principal agent of a cadaver is not that iron, by which an 
animal is slaughtered and killed, for that is only an instrument, but the principal is 
heaven or the predominant element, insofar as from abundance of some quality, e.g. 
heat or cold, the animal dies. For then through that quality it tends to the form of the 
element, into which the cadaver is ultimately to be resolved through that quality, e.g. 
into fire or water or earth, and then it will be generated from that predominant element 
dispositively in such quality, because it tends to that. And according to the diversity of 
element, to which it tends, will be the diversity of cadaver. But granted that all forms of 
cadaver are of the same species, still the same difficulty remains, because either all are 
of the same lowest species, and thus besides the generic form of body it will be 
necessary to produce a special form of cadaver, and about that we will inquire how it 
can be produced by diverse agents, even in Scotus' opinion. Or the form of cadaver is 
only the generic form of body with soul removed, which gave specific being to man, and 
thus already man before death has in himself the form of cadaver, hence through death 
no substantial generation will be made, but only separation of forms, that this be 
without that, and consequently neither will there be substantial corruption, because 
corruption of one is generation of another. Therefore since the form of cadaver is 
medium and way to diverse forms, namely to diverse elements, it is not repugnant that 
it proceed from diverse agents, just as heat and cold can be introduced by diverse 
agents, because they are media and disposition to diverse forms. 


To the second confirmation it is responded that the human form, although entitatively it 
is spiritual in itself, nevertheless is eminently corporeal, and thus can provide corporeal 
being and the remaining grades, which it contains eminently. For just as an eminent 
equivocal cause operates an effect, which it does not have formally, so also an eminent 
form is related in the manner of equivocal cause and provides effect by informing, which 
it does not have only formally, but eminently, because as eminent form it informs. And in 
the same way although the being of existence of human form is spiritual in itself 
entitatively, nevertheless eminently it is corporeal, and thus can be communicated to 
body in a corporeal mode, just as the subsistence of the Word, although it is spiritual, 
nevertheless because of its eminence can supply the subsistence of body and terminate 


it; thus the being of soul is communicated to body, because it is its form. Hence St. 
Thomas in 1-2 q. 4 art. 5 reply 2 teaches, that in the separated soul the same being of the 
composite remains, because the being of soul is subsistent, and "the being of the whole 
and of the form is the same". Nor yet similarly can the being of an angel be 
communicated to body, because it is not form nor perfect spiritual quality, because it 
cannot be inherent and dependent on body. But the being of soul since it is subsistent, 
does not depend on body, but draws body to communication of its being. 


But that the intellective soul is said to be created by God, but man to be generated, does 
not argue double form, but it suffices that the same be subordinated to double agent 
according to diverse consideration. And so soul as subsisting in itself terminates 
creation, but as united and informing terminates generation. And creation is related as 
superior and as subordinating generation to itself, not insofar as it is precisely creation, 
but as infusing or creating it in body. But generation attains soul not as produced, but as 
communicated to matter, as that union and communication is held on the part of matter 
and through dispositions tends to it, and thus generation and creation have diverse 
formal term, although not diverse form; indeed if they regarded diverse forms, 
generation would not be made through communication and union of human soul, and 
thus man would not generate man formally insofar as he is man, nor similar to himself in 
species. 


Secondly it is argued: Because there seem to be many things in man, which cannot 
come from the same form, because they have contrariety among themselves; therefore 
diverse forms are given. 


The antecedent is proved. For as to the very substance of soul, the rational soul has 
incorruptibility and indivisibility, but the sensitive soul is corruptible and divisible; the 
rational soul is created by God as subsistent, but the sensitive soul is educed from 
matter, as also its operation totally depends on matter, and so the form of the embryo, 
which is sensitive, is educed from the potency of matter, nor is it corrupted on the 
advent of the rational soul, otherwise it would dispose to its own corruption, because it 
disposes to the rational soul. But as to operative powers there is contrariety, because 
some cannot be subjected in the rational soul, but in the bodily organ, like sense, 
otherwise they would remain in the separated soul, and yet they must flow from some 
form and be subjected in it, from which they emanate; but other powers are subjected 
in the soul itself, like intellect and will. But as to operations there is contrariety, as is 
clear in acts of will and appetite, for sensuality and will fight against each other, to will 
to act virtuously, and to will to act wickedly. 


It is confirmed, because otherwise man could not produce the ultimate disposition 
required for union of the rational soul, since that disposition must emanate from the 
form itself, like all other ultimate dispositions from their forms. But man does not 
produce the rational soul, therefore neither the ultimate disposition emanating from it; 


therefore neither does he unite soul to body, because form is introduced by that agent, 
by which ultimate disposition is caused. 


IT IS RESPONDED by denying the antecedent. To the first proof it is responded that the 
rational soul, although in itself it is incorruptible and indivisible, nevertheless informs in 
a corruptible and corporeal mode, because it is received according to the mode of the 
receiving matter. But matter is informable in a corporeal and corruptible mode, because 
it is indifferent to multiple forms, and thus is informed by one with capacity to acquire 
another and relinquish that, nor is it connatural to it to be actuated by one form with 
impossibility of passing to another, which is required for incorruptibility. And because 
the rational soul is eminently sensitive and corporeal, it can provide extension and 
divisibility. Nor is every sensitive soul educed from the potency of matter, but that 
which is only sensitive formally, not what is eminently, and in itself spiritual. And 
although sensitive operations depend on body, nevertheless the principle of such 
operations is not educed from matter if it is an eminent principle and having also other 
spiritual operations, which do not depend on that, but only when it is an adequately 
corporeal principle and determined to sensitive operations. But the form of the embryo 
it is certain is corrupted on the advent of a more perfect form, as St. Thomas teaches in 
De Potentia q. 3 art. 9 reply 9, just as any preceding disposition is corrupted with form 
coming, and per accidens disposes to its corruption by disposing to the introduction of 
new form. 


To the second proof it is said, that all powers which are in man emanate from the same 
soul, but not in the same mode. For some emanate absolutely and simply, like intellect, 
some dependently on body and as it is form communicated to body, and so inhere in the 
bodily organ, and are properties of soul as conjoined, not for every state, as St. Thomas 
teaches in Part 1 q. 77 art. 8, just as one is a property of stone in the center, namely to 
rest, another outside the center, namely to move. 


To the third proof it is said that for that contrariety of operations diverse substantial 
forms are not required, but diverse powers of the same form suffice, just as it is not 
repugnant that some body in one part be cold, in another hot or dry, and according to 
diverse qualities receive diverse and contrary operations; therefore much better will it 
happen in the soul, which is a more eminent form, indeed from this St. Thomas proves 
there is one soul, because if it intensely elicits one operation, it is remitted as to another 
which is a sign that both proceed from the same principle. 


To the confirmation it is responded that man most properly generates another and 
produces the ultimate disposition for its union, which disposition is a property 
consequent to the soul as conjoined and in the state of conjunction, not absolutely as it 
is spiritual being in itself. And such properties can proceed from an agent, which is not 
productive of soul, but conjunctive, and this is the generator, and not only God infusing: 
See about this Cajetan in Part 1 q. 118 art. 2 and Banez in On Generation 1 q. 8 art. 3 reply 
7. 


Lastly it is argued: The soul is the form of the body and makes natural composition with 
it, therefore it is something distinct from the body. But body is not only matter, but 
composed of matter and form; for matter is pure potency, but body is something in act. 
Indeed the soul is not only form, but mover of the body, but body is moved by soul, as 
Aristotle teaches in Physics 8, therefore it is really distinguished from body, and is not 
form constituting body, otherwise the same would be moving and moved, nor would 
moving and moved part be really distinguished. Therefore it is necessary that one be the 
form constituting body, another the soul moving body. And especially this is urged in 
the opinion which holds that resolution is not made up to prime matter, but the same 
accidents remain in what is generated, which were in what is corrupted. For then it is 
necessary that either some substantial form, which was in the corrupted, remain, or 
that accidents be sustained in matter alone. This second is impossible, since matter is 
being in pure potency, therefore the first. 


It is confirmed, because heterogeneous parts differ in species, because one is the 
species of flesh, another of bone. Hence in Physics 8 text 30 the Philosopher says that 
those parts of the living are not continuous, but contiguous. And St. Thomas in Part 1 q. 
11 art. 2 reply 2 says that they lack the form of the whole, therefore each has its own 
distinct. This is also clear from the diverse properties and operations diverse in species, 
which they have, just as one is the operation of hearing, another of eye, another of heart 
etc. But these are signs of specific distinction and consequently of diverse forms, 
because one form cannot constitute diverse species. The same argument can be made 
about blood and remaining humors, which are not informed by the same soul, but are 
like water in a vase, and yet pertain to the integrity of the whole. 


IT IS RESPONDED, that the soul is called form of the body, just as something is called 
form with respect to the composite or formal effect. Just as whiteness is act or form of 
white and light form of the luminous, so soul is form of body constituted through it. But 
when the soul is said to compose with body, if we speak of physical and real 
composition, by the name of body should be understood matter itself, which is the 
other part of the composite. But if by the name of body is understood matter formed by 
the form of corporeity, thus physical composition of soul with body is not understood, 
but composition of inferior grade, that is animal with superior grade, that is body. 


To that which is said, that soul is mover of body, it is responded, that soul is not mover 
as which, but as by which. But it moves through the medium of organ, insofar as one 
organic part moves another; for form with respect to matter is not related effectively, 
but formally, and matter itself distinguished from form is not capable of motion, but of 
mutation from form to form, and this from the generator and introducer of form. But 
organic part says composite from matter and form, although partial, and so through one 
part another can be moved by form as by principle by which, but by the whole itself as 
by principle which. Nor for this are diverse substantial forms required. But the same 
with multiple power and grade, according as it requires diverse powers and 
temperaments and consequently diverse organs, but not diverse forms. 


But that opinion which holds that resolution of all accidents is not made up to prime 
matter, we rejected in On Generation q. 1. 


To the confirmation it is responded that heterogeneous parts either only differ in 
accidental species, about which we will speak below, or if they differ in substantial 
species, it is only incomplete species and in a certain respect; about which St. Thomas 
in 1-2 q. 72 art. 7. But this does not seek diverse substantial forms, but one more eminent 
form or having multiple grades suffices, and thus requiring that incomplete diversity of 
parts. But when the Philosopher said that those parts are not continuous, he does not 
deny the continuous in the genus of quantity and substantial unity, but in the nature of 
homogeneous, which is unity or similarity also in dispositions or qualities. And similarly 
St. Thomas says they do not have form of the whole as to the mode of denomination. 
For in homogeneous things just as the whole water for example is denominated water, 
so part of water is called water, but in living things the whole is denominated for 
example man or horse, but hand or eye is not denominated horse or man. 


But what is said about diverse properties and operations, I say, that such diversity does 
not infer diversity of forms, but eminence of the same to multiple things. But then 
diverse operations are signs of diverse specific form, when they are adequate and total, 
but not when inadequate. And thus when it is said, that from the same form diverse 
species are not given, I distinguish: Diverse simply and adequately I concede; diverse 
partially and in a certain respect or accidentally, I deny. For eminent and virtually 
multiple form seeks that partial diversity just as also diverse powers and temperaments 
and organs, which if they are in due and connatural state, one is not contrary to 
another, but well if they deviate from due temperament. 


About blood and humors we have already spoken in On Generation 1 q. 8, how they are 
informed by the same soul. 


ARTICLE IV. 
What is the division of soul and how many are the grades and modes of living 
things. 


According to St. Thomas in Part 1 q. 78 art. 1, there are three souls and four modes of 
living things and five genera of powers. The three souls are called vegetative, sensitive 
and intellective soul. For soul is here taken generally for that which constitutes a living 
thing, in which sense St. Thomas says in On the Soul Book 2 lect. 5 on text 20, that "in 
plants there is life and consequently soul". The modes of living things are spoken of 
according to four grades of life, namely vegetative, sensitive, locomotive and intellective. 
The genera of powers are five, namely vegetative, sensitive, appetitive, locomotive and 
intellective power. 


Concerning these divisions there are some doubts, which are to be examined in the 
present. 


The first is whether the first division of soul into vegetative, sensitive and intellective is 
correct, and how it is gathered. 


IT IS RESPONDED that it is correct and is handed down by Aristotle in this book ch. 3 
and by St. Thomas there and commonly by interpreters. Its sufficiency moreover is 
gathered by St. Thomas in Part 1 q. 18 art. 3 and q. 78 art. 1 from this, that it is common 
to every living thing and every soul to move itself, and in this it is first distinguished 
from non-living, because non-living is only moved by another, but living moves itself. 
Wherefore the diversity of life must be taken from the diverse mode of moving itself. 
But there is a threefold mode of moving itself, therefore also threefold life. The minor is 
proved, because the principle of motion is agent and end, end indeed as to direction and 
allurement, but agent as to execution. But execution depends on some form as on 
principal principle and on instrument as on medium of operating. 


Therefore some things are, which move themselves only as to execution of motion, but 
not to acquire end or form, by which they move themselves, but both end and form of 
operating are determined for them by nature and are given to them passively, they do 
not move themselves to those. And this is the lowest grade of life, namely vegetative. For 
plants move themselves as to execution of nutrition and generation, but they do not set 
an end for themselves, nor acquire forms, by which they operate. 


But other things are, which move themselves not only as to execution of motion, but 
also as to the forms themselves, which can be principle of motion, because they do not 
have those determined by nature, but can acquire them. And of this kind is sensitive life. 
For senses although they are operative powers, nevertheless need intentional forms, by 
which objects are united to powers, on which as on formal and specificative principles 
their operations depend. Hence this mode of moving oneself is higher than the mode of 
vegetative life, because principles of operating are not totally determined by nature as 
in vegetative things, but they can move themselves to them; for sensitive powers are 
indifferent to these or those species or objects. 


Finally others move themselves even as to determination of end, because they do not 
have end totally determined by nature, but set it for themselves, and so they are not 
acted on in knowing end, but act themselves and therefore need reason conferring 
proportion of end with means, and thus move themselves in every way, in which 
something can move itself, namely as to end and as to forms of operating and as to 
execution of motion. And this intellective life still admits diverse and more perfect 
modes of operating, according as it needs less or more change from extrinsic agent for 
its operations. For the human soul is so lowest in this genus, that it can be perfected 
and moved not only by spiritual agents, but also by bodies themselves to acquisition of 
cognition through the medium of senses. But separate intelligences, as angels, do not 
need to be moved by objects, but are moved by their creator receiving from the 
beginning all perfective forms of intellect, by which they can be moved, and the fewer 
they need, the more perfect they are, because they are less moved by the extrinsic and 


more move themselves in knowing. But nevertheless all these have life and principles of 
moving themselves from participation of extrinsic agent, by which they are produced 
and moved, namely by the generator itself, from which they participate life, and to this 
they are determined and acted on, that they act themselves. Hence most perfect life is 
in God, who in all ways is and operates from himself without determination by another. 


YOU WILL OBJECT: That vegetative must be excluded from the nature of life, because 
all its operation does not go beyond the nature of alteration or some attraction or 
expulsion or transient action, all of which can be found in inanimate things; for 
alteration is done by any element. Growth also is sufficiently done through 
aggeneration, as in fire through extrinsic apposition. Hence if God alone produced in a 
plant the same quantity, which growth produces, it would be equally well said to be 
grown, as if it acquired it, which however does not run in other animals, in which 
nutrition and growth is done with sense and discernment of food and with pleasure, 
when food is taken, or pain and hunger, when it is lacking. Attraction also can be done 
by inanimate power, as is clear in magnet. Finally, in God life is found only through 
cognition and love, therefore those alone are said to live, which participate in some way 
in cognition and love, otherwise they do not participate in God as living, and thus do not 
have life in themselves as participated, because all life is participated from life, which is 
in God. 


FROM THE OTHER PART it seems that just as locomotive is a distinct grade from 
sensitive, so it is a distinct soul, and thus there will be four souls just as four grades. For 
there is no reason why it should pertain reductively to sensitive soul, and thus not be 
distinguished in the nature of soul, but in the nature of grade not reductively, but be 
numbered distinctly from sensitive grade. 


To the first doubt it is responded that without doubt vegetative, even as found in plants, 
properly has the nature of life, because from within and through determinate organs 
they move themselves, as we see that they fructify and grow and are nourished, all of 
which is operation of life. And so they are also called in Scripture, as in 1 Cor. 15: "What 
you sow is not brought to life unless it dies." And Augustine in City of God Book 1 ch. 20 
teaches that plants although they do not sense, nevertheless live and can die and be 
killed. In confirmation of which he brings that of Psalm 77: "And he killed their vines with 
hail." It is responded therefore to the argument, that although vegetative life does not 
operate by immanent action, but transient, nevertheless because it operates by moving 
itself, this suffices for the nature of life, as is clear in generative action itself, which is 
vital, and yet is transient action and using and needing alteration. 


I add, that these vital operations are not done by elemental qualities alone, although 
living thing uses them for its operations, but are done by powers, which are distinct 
qualities and superadded to these, as will be proved below gq. 3. Wherefore alteration 
and expulsion and attraction and if there are similar actions, are not done by living thing 
in the way in which by inanimate things, because they are done by moving itself and 


through the medium of organic parts, which is not done by inanimate things; but if fire 
heats, all parts heat, and if magnet attracts iron, it attracts according to all parts. 


Similarly it must be said about growth. For acquisition of greater quantity in any way 
whatsoever does not pertain to living thing, but acquisition of it through such mode, 
namely acquisition of it by moving itself and through intussusception, not through 
juxtaposition, as fire and other inanimate things are increased, which we showed in On 
Generation 1 q. 8 is not done through true nutrition and growth. And so the same 
quantity added or united or aggenerated from without does not pertain to vital 
operation, but the same acquired in vital mode, that is through intussusception and 
through determinate powers, pertains to operation of life, just as also the same where, if 
it is acquired by progressive motion, is acquired through vital operation, but if it is 
acquired by motion of gravity and lightness or other similar, it will be inanimate 
operation. And so to the species of these operations also pertains the very mode, in 
which they are done. 


To the last instance it is responded that vegetative also participates in the life of God, 
not in the way in which it is in God, but according to some inadequate nature. For they 
participate in a certain mode of life, namely this, which is to move oneself and not 
purely be moved by another, which is found formally in God, although they do not 
participate in the very species or grade of divine life, which is to know and love. 


To the second it is responded that there is a disparate reason for grades of living things 
and for genera of souls. For genera of souls are taken from diverse genus of operating in 
moving oneself; but modes or grades of living things are taken from greater or lesser 
perfection within the same genus of moving oneself. And therefore when grade of living 
things is said sensitive and locomotive, there sensitive is not taken for the very genus of 
sensing, but for mode or grade, insofar as it says imperfect and lowest grade in the 
genus of sense, as are those sensitive things which although they have touch and 
motion of dilation or constriction, nevertheless do not have progressive motion, 
because they do not perfectly have all senses, as we will soon say. But locomotive is the 
same as perfect sensitive, that is which have senses perceiving distant things. For by this 
very fact they must have faculty and instruments, by which they can move to distant 
things, and to this progressive motion or locomotive is ordered. Hence it was necessary 
to distinguish these two grades as imperfect and perfect within the genus of sensitive. 
But, since souls are divided according to the very genera of life and of moving oneself, 
under this genus of sensitive soul both that grade of imperfect sensitive and of 
locomotive is comprehended, nor could it be placed there as diverse genus of soul. 


Nor can it be objected that sensitive is also contained under vegetative as species under 
genus, and thus it sufficed to enumerate vegetative in the division of souls, and not to 
enumerate sensitive. For it is responded that sensitive is not divided from vegetative 
taken in common, since it includes that, but is a species divided against another species 
of vegetative, such as is found in plants, and these species are subalternate and pertain 


to diverse genera of life, because they import a diverse mode of moving oneself 
according to diverse order, and not only according to more or less perfect within the 
same, as has been said about more perfect and less perfect sensitive in the same order 
or genus of moving oneself. And therefore vegetative and sensitive are called diverse 
genera of living things, taking vegetative not in common, but for lowest vegetative, 
divided against sensitive, as is in plants. 


The second doubt arises from what was last said in the preceding, namely how the 
division of four grades of living things and five genera of powers is understood. 


The reason for doubting is that it does not appear why locomotive is numbered among 
the grades of living things, and not appetitive. For if this is because appetitive is not per 
se and directly a grade of life, but something consequent through mode of inclination to 
sensitive or rational life, as St. Thomas teaches in On the Soul Book 2 lect. 5 and Part 1 q. 
78 art. 1, the same is said with greater reason about locomotive, because it is much more 
something consequent, since it is executive of appetitive itself; for motive power is 
moved by appetite as executive of it, therefore a fortiori it will not be a grade. Secondly 
it does not appear how vegetative and sensitive divide soul and grade of living and 
power of operating. But if it is applied and taken in diverse mode in those, this itself 
must be explained. Thirdly because grades of living are either distinguished a priori and 
from their root, namely from soul itself, which gives substantial life, or a posteriori, 
namely from operation of power, through which accidental life is had. If in the first way, 
there will be three grades of living just as also three souls. If in the second way, there 
will be five, just as also there are five powers and operations. How therefore is this 
division of four grades adequate? Finally it remains to explain how diverse grades of 
living are taken in intellectual life, as is human, angelic and divine understanding, and in 
angelic so many species of intellectual life. 


IT IS RESPONDED that some feel that if we attend to substantial life, there will be as 
many grades of living things as there are souls, because composites or concretes cannot 
be multiplied more than forms. But if we attend to accidental life or vital operations, 
that fourth grade of locomotive is added because of the power of walking, which is 
found in perfect animals. So the Conimbricenses in On the Soul Book 2 ch. 3 q. 2 art. 2. 
But Fr. Suarez in the treatise On the Soul Book 1 ch. 7 n. 13 absolutely teaches that the 
number of souls is not to be multiplied more than the grades of living things; for he 
thinks that locomotive is common to every soul. 


NEVERTHELESS the aforementioned division, which is taught from Aristotle by St. 
Thomas in the cited Part 1 q. 78, is not to be abandoned. And so it must be said that not 
only is distinction of souls found through that threefold order or genus of vegetative, 
sensitive and intellective, but also in each genus grades must be distinguished according 
to latitude of participating more or less perfectly in such genus of life. And indeed in 
vegetative life no gradual latitude is given, because on account of the imperfection of 
that life it is all constricted to the action of nourishing and generating, and these can be 


found in every vegetable, even in plants, according to that of Gen. 1: "Let the earth bring 
forth green herb and making seed". And if it pertains to vegetative, plants not only 
nourish, but also generate. Hence place is not given for diverse grades of this life 
through participation in more or fewer vegetative operations, since both vegetative 
operations are not repugnant to all, in which all perfection and gradation of that life is 
resumed, although diverse species of such vegetable things are given according to 
diverse perfection, which they have in the same gradation of participating in both 
operations. 


But in intellective life there are also diverse grades not through diverse operations of 
understanding and willing, for all intellective things have intellect and will, but through 
diverse mode of communicating with matter and body or receding from it and 
approaching divine immateriality. But nevertheless it does not pertain to natural 
philosopher to treat of those, but he stops at intellective soul conjoined to body, but 
metaphysician and theologian treat of separate substances. 


It remains therefore that in sensitive life diverse gradation is found through latitude, 
which is given in participating in greater or lesser perfection of sense. For indeed some 
senses only perceive things joined to them, as touch and taste. Others also perceive 
distant things and therefore found and require locomotive power, that is tending to 
distant things, which they apprehend; for in vain would they apprehend distant things, if 
they naturally lacked instruments of acquiring them, which is done through progressive 
motion and through locomotive power. And because not all animals have perfect senses, 
but some imperfect, as oysters and shellfish, but others have perfect senses, and 
therefore are moved to distant things, therefore in sensitive life a twofold grade is 
posited, one of sensitive commonly said, another of perfect sensitive, which is called 
locomotive, because they move themselves progressively in place, whether flying or 
walking or swimming. 


NOR DOES IT OBSTRUCT, if you say for the opinion of Fr. Suarez, that also oysters and 
imperfect animals move themselves in place at least by motion of dilation and 
constriction; therefore locomotive power belongs to all. For it is responded that 
locomotive is not taken in the present so commonly for any mode of moving oneself in 
place, but for perfect motive and through mode of progressive, which only belongs to 
animals having senses knowing distant things, because this motion is first and per se to 
distant place. But motion of dilation or constriction is not first and per se to change 
place, but follows some motion of alteration in the animal, and so there is a diverse 
mode of moving oneself in progressive motion. 


TO THE REASONS FOR DOUBTING it is responded: To the first, that locomotive is taken 
in two ways: In one way accidentally for the very power of moving, in another way 
substantially and for the root, which is supposed for that power. In the first way it does 
not say grade, but power subordinated to appetite, and therefore in the division of 


powers appetitive and locomotive are posited. But in the second way it pertains to the 
nature of grade. 


But if you insist: Why is not the same said about appetitive, that taken radically it is also 
taken for grade, it is responded that it is so, because appetitive is found in every animal, 
even imperfect, and even if it does not move progressively. A sign of which is that even 
imperfect animals feel pain; for if they are pricked, they constrict themselves, but pain is 
an act of fleeing appetite. Hence through appetitive a special grade in animals is not 
designated, since it is found in all. But locomotive taken for progressive only belongs to 
that having perfect sense and appetite, and thus can designate grade and perfection in 
animals. 


To the second it is responded that, because living things are ordered to vital operations 
as to their proper perfection, therefore sometimes through life itself is signified the root 
and principle of living, which is soul, sometimes grade or participation of life itself, 
sometimes vital power or operation. And so vegetative and sensitive can be 
accommodated to division of soul and of grades and of powers. 


To the last it is responded that these four modes or grades of living are taken a priori 
from souls themselves or principles of life, not in any way whatsoever, but as they found 
latitude of participating in diverse way in life. And so although there are only three 
souls, nevertheless according to latitude of participating more or less perfectly in life, 
multiple grades are founded, not indeed in vegetative soul because of its constriction, 
but in sensitive and intellective. But nevertheless to consider the species of intellective 
life in those which are separate from matter does not pertain to natural philosopher, but 
only intellective conjoined to body, as we have said. 


The third difficulty is whether all these divisions are univocal or analogical. 


IT IS RESPONDED without doubt that they are univocal in that way in which univocity 
can be found in forms, which are incomplete beings, namely reductively to their 
composites. Which is the opinion of St. Thomas in Against the Gentiles Book 2 ch. 60 
and 61, and is taken from Aristotle in this Book 2 ch. 1 and 2 handing down the same 
definition for every soul. 


The reason is that the rational soul, about which alone there can be difficulty, would 
either be analogically soul, because simply and properly it is not soul informing body, or 
because it is so excellently soul that it alone is simply and absolutely soul, because it 
constitutes something moving itself in every way, but the rest are soul diminutively and 
imperfectly. The first cannot stand, because the rational soul is true form of man, as we 
said above is defined by the Church, and is clear by reason, because it truly constitutes 
man, as man and as rational, and does not constitute as matter, therefore as true form. 
The second is also false, both because those which are constituted through these souls 
univocally agree and are constituted in the same predicament, e.g. plant, horse and 


man; therefore also the forms themselves and grades enjoy the same univocity, since 
they only have univocity reductively, like their composites. And also because no reason 
of analogy intervenes between these souls. For all are essentially and intrinsically 
principles of moving themselves, and the definition of soul essentially belongs to them, 
for the soul of a plant is no less essentially act of organic body than the soul of horse or 
man, although with diverse perfection and grade. 


BUT IF YOU SAY that one soul depends on another in the nature of animating, as 
sensitive depends on vegetative and rational on sensitive, | respond that this does not 
suffice for analogy, because it is not dependence in the very participation of superior 
nature; for this is equally participated. But it is dependence in the very composition and 
in exercise of informing, because the grade of one soul cannot exercise its operations 
and information except by supposing the prior grade of another, just as also surface 
supposes line and body surface, that body be composed, and yet they are species of 
quantity univocally participating in the very nature of extension. And so dependence 
and inequality in the very participation of common predicate constitutes analogy, 
insofar as one through relation to another, and not simply is called such, like accident 
and substance with respect to being. But other dependencies of species themselves 
among themselves as to exercise and information or something similar do not make 
analogy, as St. Thomas notes in On Interpretation Book 1 lect. 8. 


Nor does it obstruct that the intellective soul is said to be simply soul, because it 
constitutes something moving itself in all ways. For this only proves that it is most 
perfect among souls and simply, that is in all ways, not however that other souls are not 
also simply such, that is absolutely and univocally, since simply giving substantial vital 
being, otherwise man and horse would not univocally agree, because man is more 
perfect species, nor body and surface in the nature of quantity, because body has all 
three dimensions, but surface two. 


ARTICLE V. 
How all grades of life can be contained in one form. 


THE DIFFICULTY is about the very mode of containing, whether one soul contains 
multiple grades formally, as a greater number contains a lesser, or only virtually, as the 
sun for example contains heat or herb. 


THERE ARE THREE OPINIONS: Some attribute to the rational soul only virtual 
containment of other grades, sensitive and vegetative. Others say it contains them 
formally, yet one is not perfected by conjunction and contraction through another, but 
the whole perfection which the vegetative grade has for example in an animal, is the 
very difference of sensitive. So Fr. Suarez in the treatise On the Soul Book 1 ch. 6 n. 7. 
Others finally say superior grades are found formally in the more perfect soul and 
grades thus contracted are also perfected in themselves, so that the vegetative of a 
plant differs in species from the vegetative which is in a horse or man. So Master Banez 


in Part 1 q. 76 art. 4 doubt 2 and others, who are cited by the Carmelites here disp. 6 q. 3 
§ 4. 


IT IS RESPONDED THEREFORE, that according to the opinion of St. Thomas grades in a 
superior form are contained eminently formally, and not virtually only, so that on the 
part of the mode of containing eminently, but on the part of the thing contained 
formally it contains vegetative and sensitive, and not something in place of it, but the 
very true and formal nature of vegetative and sensitive, which also from conjunction to 
more perfect grade are intrinsically perfected in their proper nature. 


For understanding of this it must be supposed, that one can contain another in three 
ways: First formally only, when namely something is contained in that property, in which 
it is in itself, both as to perfection and as to imperfection, as hot contains heat, white 
whiteness. Second virtually only, when namely it contains power, from which that form 
or effect can be given or proceed, as wine and pepper contain heat virtually, and the 
light of the sun is virtually heat, and an angel virtually reasons, because without formal 
reasoning it knows those things, which we know through reasoning, and light and 
pepper without fire or formal heat heat, and finally all seeds virtually contain fruit. Third 
one contains another formally and eminently as to the formal perfection of it without 
limitation and restriction of proper imperfection, but in higher perfection and mode. 
And this happens, when some thing in its formal and proper constitution does not 
include imperfection repugnant to higher and more eminent form. And for this reason 
perfections are found in God formally and eminently, which in creatures are found with 
restriction and limitation, as wisdom, power, goodness and similar are found in God in 
more eminent mode than in creatures, but nevertheless formally, indeed whatever of 
perfection is in creatures, with imperfection removed and consequently in more 
eminent mode is found in God. And in created things we see that a greater number 
contains a lesser formally, as six contains two, not with restriction and limitation of 
three, but in more perfect and ample mode. 


We say therefore, that a nobler soul contains inferior grades formally and eminently, like 
a more perfect figure an imperfect and a greater number a lesser. Hence St. Thomas in 
Quodlibet 1 art. 6 says, "that substantial forms are related like numbers or like figures; 
for always a greater number or figure contains in itself a lesser, as five contains four and 
a pentagon a triangle". But if sometimes he says, that the human soul in power has 
corporeity to other grades, as in Quodlibet 11 art. 5 and question on Spiritual Creatures 
art. 3 reply 16, it is the same as eminently, but not virtually only excluding formal 
containment. For openly in the question on the Soul art. 11 he teaches, that the 
substance of the rational soul is vegetable and sensible. 


But the reason for this is, that soul is essentially form and principle by which 
constitutive of its composite. Therefore if the composite is formally constituted 
passively in the nature of sensitive and vegetative, also the form itself must formally as 


by which contain other grades, because whatever is in formal effect formally passively 
and as which, must be in the form itself formally actively and as by which. 


BUT YOU WILL OBJECT: Because the forms of elements are only virtually in mixture and 
yet in the mixture itself are formal effects of elements, as hot and cold and other similar. 
Second, because soul can provide formal effect, which it does not have in itself formally, 
as in itself it is not corporeal entity, and yet constitutes corporeal composite. 


To the first it is responded, that the substantial forms of elements do not constitute 
mixture nor any grade of it, for mixture is not denominated element, as animal is 
denominated living and body. And so the form constituting animal must be formally 
vegetative and corporeal, but not elemental, although, because it has qualities of 
elements, as cold and hot, it is said to contain elements virtually, not formally. 


To the second it is responded, that since form is only principle by which constitutive of 
composite, it suffices that if it constitutes it sensitive and vegetative and corporeal, in 
itself it be corporeal and sensitive as by which, although entitatively and as which it is 
neither corporeal nor vegetative, but spiritual. And thus the rational soul is corporeal as 
by which formally, because in corporeal mode it informs and constitutes corporeal 
thing, although in itself entitatively it is spiritual thing. For which reason also divine 
concursus and motion can be principle by which of free act, although in itself 
entitatively and as which it does not have indifference, but is determinate being. And 
the reason is that if the rational soul only provided rational grade formally and the rest 
virtually, it would not be for man reason for agreeing formally with horse and plant, but 
virtually only, and thus by force of soul, by which man is informed, he would no more be 
said to be animal, than the sun is said to be hot, which is absurd. 


The last part of the conclusion, namely that vegetative or sensitive conjoined and 
contracted through inferior grade is intrinsically perfected also in the very line of 
vegetative and sensitive, is proved, because vegetative in common is something 
potential and contractible through inferior differences, by which it is perfected and 
actuated. Therefore that vegetative, which is posited in plant for example and in horse, 
differ in species, not only because plant and horse differ according to proper natures, 
but also because vegetative itself is diversely perfected by actuation and intrinsic 
perfection, since vegetative in common was in intrinsic potency, that it be perfected, 
therefore the perfection which comes to it, even in the very nature of vegetating, is 
intrinsic. But that it is perfected diversely in the very nature of vegetating, is manifest, 
because it is rendered principle of diverse operations, even in the nature of vegetating, 
as we see that in animals nutritive produces blood and spirits and flesh, which it does 
not do in trees. Therefore it is a sign, that even in powers themselves and proper nature 
of vegetative it is intrinsically perfected from conjunction and contraction to plant or to 
animal, and in any animal according to its mode vegetative itself becomes principle of 
diverse operations in more perfect or imperfect mode. 


Nor does it obstruct, that the same heat according to species is in animal and in fire, 
and in animal generates flesh without intrinsic mutation in its species, but not in fire. 
For it is responded, that heat has two effects, one principal, namely to render hot and to 
heat, and according to this it is of the same species in fire and in animal, and so does not 
need to vary species. The other effect is, which it has in animal only, namely to generate 
flesh, and this effect is instrumental with respect to heat, and so it is not necessary that 
in heat itself, which is instrument, species be varied, but in principal agent, by which 
heat is moved, namely in the very principle of vegetative life, from which vitally 
nutrition proceeds. Hence in such principle specific variety must be given, because per 
se and principally it is principle of diverse specific nutrition in plant and in animal. From 
which also the difference is clear between phantasy of man and brute on one part, and 
vegetative of plant and animal on the other, that phantasy in man is probable to be of 
the same species with phantasy of horse, although in man it is more elevated than in 
horse, because that greater elevation does not change specific object of phantasy, 
although it changes mode of operating with some reasoning about such object, and 
therefore it is probable, it does not suffice for specific distinction; about which below q. 
8. But indeed vegetative in plant and in animal changes specific object, because, in one it 
generates flesh, in another not, as principal agent. The sensitive grade also is perfected 
in diverse animals from this, that it has in perfect animals all senses, which it does not 
have in imperfect, and especially in man from conjunction to rational grade it has power 
of laughing and crying, which it does not have in others, as we will say below in solution 
to the last. 


HENCE YOU GATHER that that vegetative, which is in plant and there is contracted and 
specified, is not contained formally in the rational soul or in another perfect soul, 
because that vegetative, which is in plant, is not only grade, but species, because by it 
specifically and ultimately it is constituted. But one species cannot contain another 
formally eminently, because one species on account of its limitation and opposition, 
which it has with respect to another species, cannot contain it, as St. Thomas 
excellently hands down in Part 1 q. 84 art. 2 reply 3. Therefore only can something 
formally and eminently contain another, either because it is grade or constitutive part 
of it, as man is sensible and corporeal, and five has in itself two; or because it is cause, 
from which being is participated, which is in another, as from God is participated every 
perfection, which is in creature, and thus those which are of divine order, can eminently 
contain perfections of inferiors, as faith practical and speculative. And so soul formally 
eminently contains vegetative, which is grade, but that specific vegetative, which is in 
plant, it does not contain formally and eminently, but only virtually, insofar as in 
superior mode it exercises that, which vegetative of plant does. 


Arguments are solved. 


First it is argued: Because one difference, e.g. rational, does not formally contain the 
superior, e.g. sensible, as we said in Logic q. 10, because it is not predicated of it. 


Therefore neither does the rational soul contain sensible formally, because these 
differences are taken from the soul. 


It is confirmed, because either the rational soul contains sensitive formally, because 
sensitive is its formal nature, and this is clearly false, since the formal nature of 
intellective adds to sensitive, or it contains formally, because sensitive and intellective 
are identified in one third, which they constitute, and then that third will contain these 
souls formally, but not the intellective soul the sensitive. 


IT IS RESPONDED that there is a disparate reason for differences and for souls, because 
differences are metaphysical acts, because they contract genus and constitute species, 
which since it happens through precisions and diverse explications of concepts, it 
stands well that the ultimate difference does not contain the superior, which is part of 
the genus, but prescind from it. But soul says physical act, to which it pertains really 
substantially to constitute the whole composite. And so since it is one physical and real 
form in any composite, it is necessary that it formally and as by which contain all that, 
which formally as which is found in the composite. 


To the confirmation it is responded, that soul is formally sensitive and corporeal as by 
which in that way in which superior and inferior nature is found formally in the species, 
which they constitute. For just as these natures are found formally in the composite 
itself, so they are found in the constitutive form itself of it, but as in principle by which 
in simple mode and as in form. And so it is not necessary that the nature of sensitive be 
the nature of intellective speaking metaphysically and according to formal concepts, but 
that physical form taken entitatively, which formally constitutes physically the 
composite in the nature of intellective, also constitute it in the nature of sensitive, and 
so contain both natures, not as constituted from them as composite which, but as form 
and principle by which of constituting the composite according to both natures. 


Secondly you will object from Fr. Suarez, where above, against the last part of the 
conclusion, because if vegetative, which is in horse for example, has specific nature of 
vegetative distinct from vegetative, which is in man, therefore it is constituted in some 
atomic species within the genus and line of vegetable, and so when the specific nature 
in the line of sensitive or rational comes to it, it cannot now be constituted one per se, 
because atomic species is already supposed constituted in the genus of vegetative, and 
so it is not further contractible by another more elevated specific difference. 


It is confirmed, because either in horse is given that vegetative alone, in which plant 
agrees, or some other, in which it does not agree with it. If the first, only generic 
vegetative is given, but not specific below the line of vegetative. If the second, that 
specific vegetative cannot be other than sensitive, because in all that which is not 
sensitive, animal agrees with plant. But if from sensitive some specific difference comes 
in vegetative itself, besides that it is impossible that from one genus come difference of 
another genus, it is also impossible that from the same simple difference, namely 


sensitive, come twofold atomic difference, one in the nature of sensitive, another in the 
nature of vegetative. 


Finally it is confirmed, because if vegetative were specifically contracted in the line of 
vegetative and sensitive in the line of sensitive, when rational is conjoined, it would 
follow that powers emanating from such grades would be of diverse species in man, in 
horse and in plant, since they arise from principles distinct in species even in the line of 
vegetable and sensible. But the consequent is false, because sensitive powers in brutes 
and man are of the same species, as sight and hearing, because they have the same 
object, namely visible and audible; and similarly vegetative in plant and in horse have the 
same object, namely food. 


IT IS RESPONDED that vegetative is not constituted in its species and intrinsic 
perfection through some difference distinct from sensitive, but through the same, 
insofar as it has eminence for perfecting vegetative itself even below the line of 
vegetative, since that simple difference of sensitive standing because of its eminence 
with respect to vegetative, has not only to constitute difference in the nature of animal 
and sensitive, but also to perfect vegetative below the nature of vegetative, because also 
for sensitive operations themselves vegetative is necessarily prerequired and for such 
sensitive such or such vegetative, just as man must be nourished in a different way than 
other animals. And so for the rest. Hence it is necessary that nutritive itself, which is 
proper power of vegetative grade, also in the nature of nutritive be perfected otherwise 
in one than in another, insofar as it intrinsically and essentially serves sensitive grade 
itself. 


To the first confirmation it is responded, that vegetative of horse and plant both have 
generic or common agreement, and have specific difference even below the line of 
vegetative arising from sensitive itself, not only as it formally constitutes sensitive 
nature and grade, but also as it has eminence for perfecting vegetative, which serves it, 
making that in it be principle of diverse vegetative operation serving such sensitive. Nor 
is it unfitting that from the same simple difference because of its eminence over that 
common grade as serving it come not only constitution of proper nature, but also 
perfection of that common grade as serving proper nature. 


To the second confirmation it is responded, that although more imperfect and more 
common grade is intrinsically perfected from conjunction to more perfect nevertheless 
it is not necessary that in all powers and perfections it be intrinsically changed and 
specifically distinguished. For in plant and in animal augmentative power for example is 
not necessarily different in species, because in both it regards the same object, namely 
quantity as to be increased. But generative differs in one and in another, because it 
regards diverse nature to be generated for object. And the same is for nutritive, which in 
one makes flesh, in another wood, and this is the object, from which it is specified, not 
only food, and yet they are powers of the vegetative part. Similarly in man external 
senses are powers of the same nature and species as in other animals, because they 


have the same object. Some powers however are in the sensitive part of man, which are 
not in sensitive of brute, as is the power of laughing and crying, which is exercised 
through order to sensitive, for in sensible mode laughter and crying happen, and yet it 
is not in brutes. Therefore sensitive in man even in the nature of sensitive is principle of 
operation distinct in species as in brute, therefore also in itself it is sensitive distinct in 
species. 


QUESTION II. 
ON THE PROPERTIES OF THE SOUL IN GENERAL. 


We can consider two kinds of properties in the soul: Some in relation to itself, such as 
whether it is divisible or indivisible, and some in relation to operations and objects, 
namely the powers themselves. We will treat these in general in this question. 


In relation to matter, information belongs to the soul, about which nothing occurs to be 
written at present besides what we said in Physics 1, q. 6 on Union and Physics 2, q. 11 on 
the Information of forms. 


ARTICLE I. 
Whether some souls are divisible, others indivisible. 


There is no difficulty at present concerning the rational soul. For from the same 
principle by which it is established to be spiritual, it is inferred that it is indivisible, since 
that is called spirit which is immaterial and lacking parts and therefore incapable of 
extension. That the human soul is spiritual cannot be denied while preserving the faith, 
as will be proved below in q. 9, since the soul is immaterial and incorruptible, and thus 
man is said to be composed of body and spirit, as is stated in the chapter "Firmly" on the 
Holy Trinity. 


Secondly, it is certain that some souls of perfect animals cannot be divisible in such a 
way that they are preserved in both divided parts even after division; for life perishes 
from severed limbs, as if a part of a horse or ox is cut off. 


BUT THE DIFFICULTY IS whether, while they remain united to the body, they are 
extended according to its extension, just as other accidental forms are extended, like 
whiteness or heat, and inform the subject in an extended manner; or whether they are 
so indivisible and unextended in themselves that they are not rendered extended even 
accidentally according to the extension of the matter which they inform. For St. Thomas 
expressly speaks of accidental quantity with respect to souls in Summa Theologiae I, q. 
76, art. 8, and he could not have been speaking of any other kind. 


Concerning this difficulty, therefore, there are two extreme OPINIONS and two 
intermediate ones. The first extreme of some ancients asserted that every soul, even the 
rational one, is divisible, which however is not to be admitted in this last case, for it 
makes the rational soul corporeal. The second extreme opinion makes every soul 
indivisible, even those of plants and imperfect animals, which is usually attributed to 
Simplicius, Marsilio Ficino and others cited by Master Banez in Summa Theologiae I, q. 
76, art. 8, doubt 2. 


Among the intermediate opinions, the first makes all souls divisible except the rational 
one, because it is incorporeal, while the rest are corporeal and consequently divisible. 
Thus Scotus, Durandus, Giles and many others, who are cited there by Master Banez. 
And among more recent authors, Fr. Suarez follows this in Metaphysics, disp. 15, sect. 10, 
n. 31, as do Rubio here and others. The second intermediate opinion excepts not only 
the rational soul, but also the souls of perfect animals, which are indivisible. This is the 
opinion of St. Thomas in Summa Theologiae I, in the place cited, and in De Spiritualibus 
Creaturis, art. 4, De Anima, art. 10, and Commentary on De Anima, book 2, lect. 4. And 
the Thomists generally follow it: Cajetan, Ferrara, Banez in the place cited above, and 
Suarez in his treatise De Anima, book 1, ch. 13, Carmelites here in disp. 5, and many 
others. 


I SAY FIRST: It is certain that not only the intellectual soul, but also any other, speaking 
formally according to the grade of soul, is not the principle by which of divisibility and 
extension. 


This is evident, because quantity is a property following upon the grade of corporeality 
and thus is common to all animate and inanimate bodies, therefore it is not proper to 
the soul according to the grade of soul, and thus formally as soul it is not the principle 
by which of divisibility, because that is the formal principle by which, which is the very 
reason under whose formality such a property proceeds and belongs. 


I SAY SECONDLY: The soul according to the grade of corporeality, which it includes, is 
the principle by which of indivisibility, and this also belongs to the intellectual soul, 
albeit in a more eminent way. 


The reason is manifest, because divisibility or quantity is proper to body; therefore that 
form which is the principle of constituting body is also the principle by which of 
quantity, since body is constituted through it. But the soul is the constitutive form of 
body according to the grade of corporeality, because in the composite itself, which is 
body, there is not given another substantial form by which it is constituted in the being 
of body. Therefore every soul according to the grade of body is divisible as by which. 


I SAY THIRDLY: The quantity which arises from the soul according to the corporeal 
grade does not render the very entity of the soul divisible even accidentally in the way 
that inanimate forms or corporeal qualities are rendered extended by reason of the 


quantity of their subject, unless when the soul is so imperfect that it requires divisibility 
even in the very function and office of animating, as is found in imperfect souls. 


I believe this to be the mind of St. Thomas, as is clearly gathered from De Spiritualibus 
Creaturis, art. 4, where he says, "that totality cannot be attributed to forms except 
accidentally, namely insofar as they are accidentally divided by the division of quantity 
like whiteness by the division of surface. But this belongs only to those forms which are 
coextended with quantity, which belongs to some forms because they have similar 
matter both in the whole and in the part. Hence forms which require great dissimilarity 
in the parts do not have this kind of extension and totality, like the souls especially of 
perfect animals." And in Summa Theologiae I, q. 76, art. 8: "A form," he says, "which 
requires diversity in the parts, such as the soul, and especially of perfect animals, is not 
related equally to the whole and to the parts; hence it is not divided accidentally, namely 
by the division of quantity. Thus quantitative totality cannot be attributed to the soul, 
neither per se nor per accidens." These passages of St. Thomas are entirely explicit. And 
when he says that souls, especially of perfect animals etc., he indicates that this belongs 
to the soul itself according to itself, although this shines forth more in perfect animals. 
But nevertheless he teaches that in imperfect animals and in plants the soul is divisible, 
in Commentary on De Anima, book 2, lect. 4, on text 20, and in De Anima, art. 10, ad 15, 
which we will explain immediately how it is to be understood. 


NOR IS IT AN OBSTACLE that St. Thomas himself says in Sentences IV, dist. 10, q. 1, art. 
3, quaestiuncula 3, that "the substantial form of wood is in every part of it, because the 
totality of substantial form does not receive the totality of quantity, as is the case with 
the totality of accidental forms." Therefore St. Thomas posits a difference between 
accidental and substantial forms; but accidental forms, which fall upon quantity, are 
only accidentally divisible, therefore all substantial forms are not even accidentally so. It 
is answered that St. Thomas is speaking of the totality of substantial form as regards 
nature and essence, as is clear from those last words: "Wherever the whole nature of 
bread was, there is the whole nature of the body of Christ." However, he does not deny 
that it can be extended accidentally as regards integral parts, which are discerned and 
ordered by quantity. But accidental forms, which presuppose quantity, although they 
are also extended accidentally, that is through quantity, nevertheless because by their 
nature they presuppose quantity and are founded in it, therefore it is more intrinsic to 
them as founded in quantity to be extended in the manner of quantity than it is to 
substantial form by its nature. 


The foundation from St. Thomas can be taken a priori and a posteriori. A priori it is 
founded on the fact that some form is not quantified by the quantity of the whole, 
unless the parts and the whole are of the same nature. But when per se and essentially a 
form requires an organic body in order to inform, such that the very organization is the 
disposition necessarily required for the form to be in matter absolutely, such a form is 
said to be indivisible in informing, because its union to matter cannot be given unless 
organization is presupposed as the integral or ultimate disposition, so that without it it 


does not inform in any way. Whenever several parts are required for the information of 
some form, such that without them information cannot be given in any way, the form is 
compared indivisibly to all those things, because it is compared essentially and 
necessarily. Just as because heat as eight is required for fire, that whole disposition is 
compared as one to the information of the form of fire, although heat as eight includes 
several degrees; similarly, although organization includes several parts, nevertheless in 
relation to the information of the soul it is required as one indivisible disposition, 
because the soul is essentially the act of an organic body. Therefore from the very force 
and nature of information it is not compared to the organic body in a divisible way, but 
in an indivisible way, because it is compared to the plurality of parts included in the 
organization as to a necessarily required disposition. But if the very information of the 
soul with respect to organization or organic body is indivisible, there remains no place 
for it whence it might receive quantitative divisibility, because it cannot be quantified 
per se, since the soul is not a body, but the principle or form of body. Only body is the 
subject per se of quantity, because it is a whole or composite, or according to others 
matter is the subject of quantity, because it has material parts, but not form. But 
accidentally no form has quantity, unless its information is divisible, as happens in 
corporeal qualities and inanimate forms. For the fact that quantity emanates from some 
form is not sufficient for it to be quantified, as is clear in the rational soul, from which 
quantity emanates, and yet it is not quantified. It is required, therefore, that the form 
itself inform in a divisible way, and not look to many things in an indivisible way, in order 
to be said to be quantified accidentally by them. 


YOU WILL SAY: By this reasoning it would also be proved that imperfect animals and 
plants have indivisible souls, because they require organization, and indeed any 
inanimate form, because each has a minimum in quantity as a necessary disposition, as 
we Said in Physics q. 8. Therefore if from the fact that the soul requires an organic body 
as that which is per se informable, it is an indivisible form, similarly any form that 
requires a determined quantity to inform matter, such that below that minimum it 
cannot exist, that form will be called indivisible with respect to that minimum, which 
nevertheless also has parts just as in an organic body. 


It is answered that the argument made proves absolutely concerning every soul with 
respect to the organic body that it naturally requires, but it is applied differently to 
perfect and imperfect animals, because they require organization for life in different 
ways. For there are certain animals which have a very imperfect life of few operations, 
and thus require less perfect organs. And so it happens that when the body is divided, 
sufficient organs for that very imperfect and material life remain in each part at least for 
some time, and consequently in them the soul can be divided just as if it were multiplied 
by generation. And for this reason those souls are said to be divisible, as St. Thomas 
notes in De Anima art. 10, ad 15, although this divisibility is not found in every way and in 
every part. For if a lizard, for example, or other worms are divided lengthwise from top 
to bottom, the dissected parts do not live, but if they are divided widthwise. And 


similarly trees do not live when cut in every way, which is a sign that these living things 
do not have divisible forms, except insofar as the disposition of organization sufficient 
for the movement of that imperfect life is multiplied, because if they are divided in 
another way, life perishes. As for what is said about inanimate forms, that they have a 
minimum on the side of smallness, it is answered that the reasoning is different, 
because they require that minimum only by reason of the limitation of the form, not by 
reason of the virtue and proper perfection of such a form, as if it required that 
determined quantity for its proper disposition like living things require organization. 
Hence from this it is not prevented that such a form regards in a divisible way the parts 
of matter which it informs, because they are all homogeneous, although within any 
minimal quantity such a form cannot be preserved due to the general reason of 
limitation, by which not only quantity, but all accidents must be determined in small and 
in large. And so when an inanimate form informs the remaining parts of matter, it is not 
restricted to a determined disposition and shape and quantity of parts, according to 
which it informs, as the form of a living thing is to determined organs. 


NOR IS IT AN OBSTACLE that even the organized parts of an animal grow and under 
that quantity are not necessarily required for the information of the soul; therefore in 
them it will be extended like an inanimate thing. For it is answered that although in this 
there is some latitude and material extension of parts, nevertheless the formal 
extension and coordination of them is required in an indivisible way, that is necessarily 
and per se. The formal extension is said to be the very connection of parts and organs, 
which is so required for the information of the soul that one cannot be informed 
separately from another, although the parts can grow or diminish, yet under the same 
connection and order with others. 


SECONDLY, the reason is taken a posteriori from certain indications, as Aristotle brings 
forward in the book On Youth and Old Age ch. 1. For it is clear that the severed parts of 
perfect animals never live. Therefore it is a sign that that living form does not inform in 
a divisible way. For if it were divisible in informing, life would not perish so quickly when 
it is divided, especially because if it informed in a divisible way, it would rather be 
perfected by the very division, because that which is a part would become subsistent. 


But if you say that the severed part loses life not because of the indivisibility of the soul, 
but because the required dispositions are lacking, on the contrary, because if these 
dispositions are required for the soul, such that without such organization of parts it 
cannot inform, therefore the soul in informing regards those parts in an indivisible way, 
just as it regards matter disposed with all dispositions up to the ultimate one in an 
indivisible way. But if the information of organized matter is required indivisibly, it 
follows that the soul itself is not capable of divisibility even accidentally, because 
accidental quantification is either from the reception of quantity or the reception of 
form in a quantified subject, or from information done in a divisible way. The first does 
not belong to substantial form except as by which, for it does not receive quantity 
except the composite or matter as the subject which. The second is not sufficient 


without the third, because if the information is not done in a divisible way, the form 
does not share in quantity with the subject, so as to be subject to it, but rather regards 
the quantity of the subject in a single way, as a disposition. 


Arguments are solved. 


First, it is argued: Because all souls except the rational are corporeal, therefore they are 
capable of divisibility at least mediately and accidentally. 


For this it suffices that the form exists in a subject having quantity, and that the form 
itself is corporeal in itself, as we see in corporeal accidents and inanimate forms; since 
such corporeal forms correspond to different parts of the subject in a partial way, so 
that not the whole form corresponds to each part; therefore whatever corporeal forms 
are divisible. Indeed, some forms are spiritual because they are incapable of extension. 
Therefore if the souls of brutes are incapable of it, there is no reason why we should 
deny that they are spiritual. 


It is confirmed, because all operation and powers of irrational souls are divisible and are 
done in a divisible way, therefore the soul itself is also divisible. The antecedent is clear. 
For the power of seeing, for example, is extended in the pupil, and sensation is exercised 
there in a divisible way, so that with extension removed it cannot be exercised and 
operate without divisibility, as the rational soul operates through the intellect. 
Therefore just as the powers are extended, so also is the very entity of the soul. 


IT IS ANSWERED that although all those souls are corporeal, it is not necessary that 
they be passively capable of extension in themselves even accidentally, unless when the 
same information is done in a divisible way, as has been explained. Hence we deny that 
it suffices for this, that some form be accidentally divisible, that it exists in a subject 
having quantity and is corporeal or of the same order as the subject, but it is also 
required that the actuation itself and information be done in a divisible way, since the 
form cannot be rendered divisible by the passive reception of quantity, because 
quantity, as has often been said, does not inhere in the form, but in the composite or in 
matter. Therefore it can only be rendered divisible from the very mode of informing a 
divisible thing, namely that it informs in a divisible way, not however from the fact that 
it precisely informs a divisible thing in any way whatsoever, but from the fact that it 
informs by communicating with it in the mode of extension and quantity, not however 
by taking the very extension of several parts as a disposition required in a single way for 
informing even in the first and indivisible inception, by which it first informs. Therefore 
the information of a divisible subject does not suffice, but it is also required that the 
mode of informing be divisible. And so forms which have the same divisibility in 
informing as matter are also quantified accidentally by it, because they do not regard 
the whole more than the part for informing. But forms which from their own proper 
nature regard the very whole or disposition or composition of several parts, such as 
organization, as the ultimate or essential disposition, although they have to actuate all 


those parts, nevertheless do not have to receive parts in themselves, because they 
regard them in an indivisible way and under the aspect of a whole and indivisible 
disposition. How the whole form actuates each part and the whole, and how when an 
animal is increased a new part of the form is not added, we will say in the following 
argument. As for what is said about spiritual forms, it is answered that they are said to 
be spiritual not only because they are not capable of extension to be passively received 
in themselves, but also because they are independent in their spiritual being from 
matter and thus exceed the whole material order, which does not belong to the souls of 
brutes. 


To the confirmation it is answered that there is a different reason between powers and 
operations, which are accidents, and the soul itself, because corporeal accidents are 
extended to the extension of their subject, and do not exceed the limits of that organ or 
part in which they inhere. Hence they are not forms regarding the organic body as 
subject, but only one organ or part is the subject of that power or operation, e.g. the 
visual power in the organ of the eye, the auditory in the ear, and so on for others. And 
touch, which is diffused through the whole body, has the whole body as if for one organ 
and is equally exercised in one part as in the whole. Wherefore these accidents, whether 
they are powers without operations, are in the subject in a divisible way, and especially 
because they are exercised through elemental qualities, heat and cold etc., on which the 
disposition of organs depends. But the soul is a more eminent form and regards as 
informable matter the organic body, so that if it is not organized, it is not informed by 
the soul, and therefore it must have divisible parts in informing the body from itself, and 
all those divisible and organized parts are regarded as one, because as one ultimate 
disposition, just as heat as eight is divisible in itself, and is regarded in an indivisible way 
by the form of fire. 


Secondly, it is argued: Because the forms of perfect animals are educed from the 
potency of divisible matter and in a divisible way, as is clear both when the animal is 
first generated, and when it is afterwards increased. For when it is first generated, the 
form is educed from certain and determined matter dispositively organized, and it is not 
educed whole from the whole and whole from the part, for this seems unintelligible and 
is scarcely conceived in a spiritual thing, how much less in a corporeal thing. Therefore 
the form which is educed must be extended like matter itself. It is also educed in a 
divisible way, because by an extended and divisible action, namely by corporeal 
generation and with dependence not only on matter, but on its parts. Therefore the soul 
must be divisible. Similarly when the soul is increased from a new part of matter, a new 
part of the form is educed, since the augmentative action is eductive of form, not unitive 
only, and it does not educe the whole form, as is clear of itself, therefore a part; and 
thus the soul consists of parts. 


It is confirmed, because it is not intelligible that a corporeal form, while it is in matter, is 
whole in the whole and whole in each part in a natural way; for thus a corporeal thing 


would be in a sacramental way, as the body of Christ is in the Sacrament. Therefore it 
must be said that it is whole in the whole and part in part, and thus is divisible. 


It is confirmed secondly, because if that form is one and indivisible, therefore 
necessarily that whole form must be in the same number of matter. But when new 
matter succeeds, as succeeds through nutrition, either that form remains the same 
indivisible, which was first generated and produced, or not. If not, therefore through 
nutrition the soul perishes, and since it does not have parts, so that one part perishes, 
another remains, it will perish totally, which is for the animal to die while it is nourished. 
But if it is the same indivisible, therefore it passes from one matter to another and is 
individuated by different matters. And thus when new matter comes through nutrition, 
so that that first matter, under which the animal was generated, is totally consumed, it 
will be true to say that that form is not educed from that matter which it actuates, since 
it was only educed from that matter in which it was first generated, but afterwards 
through nutrition it is united to matter from which it is not educed, and thus it will be a 
form independent of that matter to which it is united through nutrition, which is proper 
to a spiritual form. 


IT IS ANSWERED that the souls of perfect animals are educed from the potency of 
matter and from its parts and with dependence on them as to their material being, 
which they have, not however under the mode of divisible information on the part of the 
form itself, nor as passively receiving quantity itself. And therefore that form thus 
educed does not have quantity except as a principle by which, just as it is not a body 
except as by which. And so it is not necessary that it be proportioned to the parts of 
matter according to the equality of part to part, so that the form has parts, as matter 
has, but according to the equality of proportion, because that form is related as a 
principle by which the composite has parts and quantity. And this suffices for it to be 
said to be educed from the parts of matter, and not whole from the whole and whole 
from the part, because the form itself has whole and parts as by which. But to have them 
passively and as which even accidentally does not belong to the form, although it 
depends in its being on the parts of matter. But to have parts denominatively by 
accident does not belong to the form, unless when its information is divisible, which 
does not belong to the soul, as we have shown. That the generative action is extended, 
does not hinder and is manifestly instanced in the generation of man, which is an 
extended action and done in a quantitative way, and yet the form is unextended. And 
this is because the generative action is subjectively in the composite itself, as we said in 
q. 1 on Generation, or according to others in matter and divisible accidentally, like the 
rest of the accidents accommodating themselves to the subject in a divisible way. But 
the soul is not in matter as an accident, but as a more eminent form regarding the 
organic body in an indivisible way, as has been said. But how it is said to be whole in the 
whole and whole in the part, we will say immediately. 


But to the instance about the divisibility of the soul, when the animal is increased, which 
has greater difficulty, it is answered that such a form is truly not educed from matter, 


which comes in the course of time, but was only educed from the beginning from that 
matter, in which it was first generated. But nevertheless it was so educed from it and 
dependent in its very becoming, that in being conserved it becomes dependent both on 
it and on any other succeeding matter within the limits of its information. And so it is 
rendered dependent on matter, in which it is first generated and educed from it as to its 
becoming. And because that matter is successively continued the same formally, 
although not the same materially, that dependence of the soul on matter is also 
continued through nutrition not by new becoming and being educed, but by the 
conservation and continuation of the prior. There is a similarity in prime matter itself, 
which when it was first created by God, was created as dependent on that form under 
which it was created. But when afterwards forms are successively generated, it is 
rendered dependent on the generated form, not because it is made and created anew, 
but because it becomes dependent in being conserved anew on those forms, which are 
contained within its potency and are newly educed. But the rational soul just as in its 
first eduction is not educed, but created and united to matter, so through nutrition it is 
extended to other matter, which is newly united to it without dependence on it in 
being. But the form of a brute is not only united to the matter of nutrition newly 
coming, but is rendered dependent on it in being conserved, just as it was educed from 
prior matter in becoming and in its first being, when the animal was generated. And so 
it is not only united to newly coming matter like the rational soul, but is rendered 
dependent in its being as to being conserved on it, but a part of the form is not educed 
from it. 


To the first confirmation it is answered that the form is not compared to matter as body 
to place, so that it is whole in the whole and part in part or whole in part, because 
corporeal form is not compared to matter through quantity, which alone distinguishes 
parts and whole, nor as the subject of quantity, because, as we have often said, quantity 
only inheres in the composite or matter. And so since the form is not in matter in a local 
way, but in a substantial way antecedent to quantity, nor is it itself a body, although it is 
corporeal as the principle of body, it is so educed from the whole and from the parts of 
matter, on which it depends, that nevertheless in itself it does not have distinction of 
whole and parts except as by which, not denominatively as which even accidentally. 
Therefore extension and accidental divisibility can only belong to the form by reason of 
information done in a divisible way, as has been said, which is not found in the soul. But 
the argument made, if it proves anything, proves not only accidental divisibility, but 
parts and divisibility per se in the soul. But spiritual substances, such as an angel, and 
the rational soul, are in an indivisible way positively, even in relation to place, which 
they touch by reason of their indivisible power, and thus are whole in the whole place 
and whole in part of the place, which is proper to spiritual entity. And this is the 
miraculous mode of the body of Christ in the Eucharist, because although it is a body 
having quantity, nevertheless it is compared to place in an indivisible way. But the soul is 
not a body nor does it have quantity in itself nor is it compared to matter as to place, 


but as to partial substance, with which it composes. And thus it is not a miracle that it 
regards its organization in a single and indivisible way as the ultimate disposition. 


But if you insist: For the soul is in place at least accidentally through that body in which 
it is, and then in a designated part of the animal, e.g. the foot, either the whole soul is 
there or part. If the second, it is already divisible. If the first, therefore it will be whole in 
the whole and whole in part of place at least accidentally, because similarly in another 
part of the animal the whole soul will be. It is answered that the soul is whole in any part 
of matter, although not totally, because it can also inform another part. But when it is 
compared to place through the composite itself and its quantity, it can be said that 
accidentally extrinsically it is divisibly in place, namely by reason of the divisible body to 
which it is united, just as the body of Christ is said to be in divisible place by reason of 
the species. But this is said accidentally extrinsically, because no _ intrinsic 
correspondence to the place of the species results in the body of Christ itself, just as 
neither in an angel or rational soul, when they are in some body and through it 
correspond to the divisible place of the body. In another way something can be 
accidentally in place, that is through another, yet so that intrinsically there is given in it 
divisible correspondence to place, like corporeal qualities and inanimate forms, which 
are in an extended way in the body. In the first way the soul of perfect animals has being 
in place accidentally, not as which, for thus it would be spiritual, but as by which, not in 
the second way. 


To the second confirmation it is answered that the same argument must be solved in 
the rational soul, which is also individuated through respect to the body, of which it is 
the form, and yet it is clear that the body includes flowing matter and not always 
persevering in the same way. We say therefore that it suffices for the individuation of 
these souls that they regard the same body in number by formal identity, although not 
material, because although parts flow continually, nevertheless they remain under the 
same formal aspect, because they remain under the same succession, disposition and 
figure and order to the same form, as has been abundantly explained in q. 8 on 
Generation and q. 6 of Physics. But what is said that the form of a horse, for example, is 
not educed from that matter which comes through nutrition, it is answered that it is not 
educed from it materially taken, but from it formally, insofar as this is continued and 
substituted for that from which it was educed, and remains the same with it under the 
same formality and disposition; and further, because although it is not educed from that 
succeeding matter through nutrition, nevertheless the form is united dependently on it 
in being conserved, and so these souls of perfect animals do not remain independent in 
their being from the matter to which they are united through nutrition, as has been 
said. 


Lastly, it is argued: For the souls of perfect animals inform in a divisible way, therefore 
they are divisible accidentally. 


The consequence is clear, because we deny that they are divisible for the reason that 
they do not inform in a divisible way. The antecedent is proved, because they do not 
inform all parts in the same way, since they are heterogeneous and dissimilar and each 
of them is divisible and extended and receives information in itself in a divisible way. 
Therefore from their extension and divisibility the soul is denominated accidentally 
divisible. Furthermore, because the souls of imperfect animals have no less an organic 
body, albeit imperfect, than the souls of perfect animals. Unless it is said that imperfect 
animals have multiplied organs and a double appetite and motive power, so that when 
division is made each part can move progressively (for progressive motion must proceed 
from appetite and phantasy); and thus unless in each severed part there remains a 
distinct appetite and phantasy, distinct motion cannot be posited. But this seems quite 
absurd and without foundation; therefore the same must be said of perfect and 
imperfect animals. Hence Aristotle in the book On Youth and Old Age ch. 2 says that 
"some imperfect animals are insects, which live when divided, like bees and wasps". 


It is confirmed, because many times the severed limbs of perfect animals live at least for 
a short time, just as a severed head jumps and moves, and even a truncated body 
sometimes moves, as Aristotle seems to admit in On the Parts of Animals 3, ch. 7, and 
others report this. Certainly with the head cut off we still see animals palpitate, nor 
does life seem to cease until the heart totally loses motion. But the motion of the heart 
cannot cease in that instant when the head is cut off, but it needs time, so that with 
blood and respiration failing it is suffocated. Finally, experience shows that some 
severed part, like a nose or ear, if quickly joined, can be restored to life by medicines; 
therefore it is a sign that the soul remained there divided. For if it had lost its soul, it 
could not be vivified again, because there is no return from privation to habit. 


IT IS ANSWERED by denying the antecedent. To the first proof it is said that although 
the soul regards diverse organic parts and informable in diverse ways and divisible on 
its part, nevertheless on the part of the form it is in an indivisible way, because in an 
eminent way it regards all those organs as a single disposition required in a single and 
indivisible way, just as the form of fire regards heat as eight, in itself indeed divisible 
through several degrees, yet regarded by the form in a single and indivisible way, 
namely as the ultimate and precisely required disposition. And if the argument proved 
anything, it would also proceed against the rational soul, which no less regards several 
organic parts as diverse and informable in a divisible way on its part, not on the part of 
the form. And although each organic part is extended, nevertheless it does not render 
the information of the soul divisible, because it informs it in such a way that not each 
part is constituted an animal, but all together as informed in the manner of one are a 
single animal. 


To the second proof it is answered that also the souls of imperfect animals regard 
diverse organs in the manner of a single and indivisible disposition. But the difference is 
that in imperfect animals, due to the imperfection of life and the paucity of actions 
which they have, with fewer organs sufficient disposition is preserved in them, which is 


not preserved in perfect animals, and therefore when division is made those things 
remain which suffice for such a life. Which is the solution of St. Thomas in De Anima art. 
10, ad 15. Nor do we say that in these animals there are duplicated organs or powers, e.g. 
a double appetite or phantasy, but they have only one soul and appetite in act, but 
several in potency and when division is made they are multiplied in act, just as 
inanimate things when division is made become many in act, when before they were 
one. And thus when division is made in imperfect animals, different souls result in the 
divided parts, having in each different sense and appetite and organs, and thus by 
reason of this those souls are said to be divisible. Which is the solution of St. Thomas in 
De Spiritualibus Creaturis art. 4, ad 19, and in Contra Gentiles 2, ch. 58, where he 
expressly says that animals which live when divided have in the same part motion and 
sense and appetite. Hence if these animals are divided in such a way that diverse organs 
sufficient for motion do not result in them, they no longer live divided, as if a lizard is 
divided from top to bottom. But Aristotle in that place says that among imperfect 
animals themselves some are insects, like wasps and bees, others are annulose, like 
worms, and these second live when divided and are distinguished from those insects, 
but he does not deny that all imperfect animals live when cut. And of these he says that 
they have one principle of life before they are divided, but when they are divided, they 
become many in act. 


To the confirmation it is answered that it is not to be thought that animals live with the 
head cut off, and the opposite is fabulous or procured by the art of demons, or if it truly 
happened sometimes, it was done by God's power in martyrs for the glory of faith. But a 
severed head sometimes seems to jump and the body to palpitate not because of vital 
motion of the soul, but because of the agitation of spirits, which in the very reception of 
the blow are conglobated around the heart or head, and if they are strong and 
multiplied, in that last evaporation they effect a jump and move that part. But if the 
heart in a truncated body lives for a little while, until it is suffocated and the vital spirits 
are exhaled, it does not happen because the soul is divided in the head and in the trunk, 
especially since we see this happen in man, whose soul is not divided, but because it is 
not yet separated from the trunk, until the heart fails. Whether this is so, that when a 
man is decapitated he still lives a little while, albeit without sense, because phantasy is 
taken away and the animal spirits cease with the head divided, is not of such great 
moment, nor does it pertain to the present to investigate this. 


To the experience of a severed part, which is again united to the rest and lives, it is 
answered that if it is so, although that divided part is truly dead, nevertheless because 
all dispositions are not yet fully resolved, but some similar ones remain, it is not 
repugnant for it to be again conglutinated by natural heat and again disposed by the 
animated body itself, so that it is vivified, just as also a wound is cured by nature and 
parts are conglutinated, and just as the severed part itself if eaten can be again disposed 
by natural heat, so that it is informed by the form of the soul. Hence although there is 
no return from privation to habit, when the form is totally removed from some body, so 


that it is altogether lost, nevertheless if the form still remains, it is not repugnant that it 
can draw some part separated from itself again to its information through dispositions, 
just as any other matter from which it can be nourished. 


ARTICLE II. 
Whether the powers of the Soul are distinct and emanate from it? 


Many deny that they are distinct, and consequently deny that they emanate. Hence we 
join both, because one depends on the other. 


Therefore, concerning the distinction of powers from the substance whose powers they 
are, authors disagree variously. Some universally say that all powers are not 
distinguished from substance, neither really nor formally. Thus many of the Nominalists, 
Gabriel, Ockham, Gregory, who can be seen in the Coimbra Commentators on De Anima 
II, ch. Ill, q. IV, art. 1, and in Suarez in his treatise De Anima, book II, ch. 1. And there are 
some who defend this now. Others say that powers are distinguished from the Soul not 
really, but formally. Thus Scotus in II, dist. XVI, single question and his school. Others 
distinguish between intellective and sensitive powers from vegetative, and say that 
intellective and sensitive powers are really distinguished from the substance of the Soul, 
because their effects and operations are accidental; but vegetative powers, because they 
produce substance, whether by generating or nourishing, are not distinguished from 
the substance of the Soul, because what they produce is substance. Thus Durandus in ], 
dist. III, in the second part of the dist. q. | and St. Bonaventure in the same place. Finally, 
others universally say that all powers are really distinguished from substance: which is 
the more common opinion of authors. 


I SAY THEREFORE FIRST: The powers of the Soul, whether sensitive, intellective, or 
vegetative, are really distinguished from the very substance of the Soul. And so 
wherever operation is distinct from substance itself, because it is accidental, although 
the effect produced is substance, the proximate elicitive principle must be accidental. 
We have handed down this conclusion in Physics q. XII, art. II. St. Thomas holds it in 
Summa Theologiae I, g. LXXVII, art. I, and q. LIV, art. II, and q. de Anima art. XII. And it is 
taken from Aristotle in the aforementioned chapter on quality where among the species 
of quality he places power and impotence, therefore he thinks that power is not 
substance. 


The foundation is taken both a posteriori and a priori. A posteriori indeed, because we 
see that there are many active virtues which are accidents superadded to substance, 
just as heat placed in iron actively heats, and cold cools the hand, and yet it is clear that 
they are accidents, because iron sometimes has heat, sometimes not, therefore in iron 
heat is an accident, therefore similarly in fire, of which it is a proper passion, since heat 
is of the same species in iron and in fire; and that it acts actively is manifest, because the 
heat of iron causes heat in the hand, and not formally, because it does not inform the 
hand, since it is in iron, therefore actively. Similarly therefore the Soul will have active 


virtues distinct from the very substance of the Soul, by which it performs sensitive and 
intellective operations, which are accidental, and similarly the actions of vegetative 
parts, which are less noble, and are perfected by means of heat and cold, and other 
primary qualities. Nor can it be said that the Soul, which is a nobler substance, does not 
need superadded powers, like other substances. For against this is that the same could 
be said of mixtures with respect to elements, that because they are nobler than 
elements, they will not need superadded active qualities, nor similarly the heavens, 
although we see mixtures act through those elemental qualities, which are accidents, 
and the heavens act through light, which is an accident, because sometimes it is 
present, sometimes absent, as we see in the moon. Then, because if the Soul is a nobler 
substance than elements, it also has nobler operations, but an element has less noble 
ones, to which it is so proportioned, as the Soul to its operations, therefore the Soul will 
not be said to be a sufficient principle for operating through its substance more than an 
element. Finally, if the Soul can immediately elicit nobler operations, like understanding 
and sensing, through its substance, it will also be able to do less noble ones, like heating 
or drying, and similar things, but it is clear that for these actions it requires superadded 
accidents, namely heat, which sometimes is present or absent, and consequently is an 
accident, therefore the Soul elicits all operations by means of an accident. 


Another sign a posteriori is taken from the fact that the powers of the Soul are 
distinguished among themselves, therefore also from the Soul, because if they were 
identified in the Soul, they would also be identified among themselves, for whatever 
things are the same as one third thing are the same among themselves. But that they are 
distinguished among themselves is clear. Both because one moves another, or opposes 
it, as the intellect moves the will, and vice versa, and appetite opposes will and reason; 
and also because one does not receive the denomination of another, as it is not verified 
that the intellect wills, or the will understands; and because they receive in themselves 
habits, which are accidents, whether acquired or infused, which sometimes are present, 
sometimes not, and are really distinguished among themselves, because they are 
separated among themselves, as faith can be without charity, therefore just as these 
habits are accidents, and yet provide the power of operating, so the powers which 
operate through such habits will be accidents; and finally, because the powers 
themselves are separated among themselves, as a blind man does not have visual power, 
and yet has auditory power, for through blindness he does not lose only the act of 
seeing itself, for even a sleeping person loses that, and yet is not blind, nor does he lose 
the power only as to the mode of operating, but as to substance, because he can in no 
way see, for what is more absurd than that a blind man can see? Which he will be able to 
do, if he retains the power of seeing; therefore visual power is an accident superadded 
to substance, because it is present and absent, the substance of the Soul itself 
remaining unchanged. But if it is said that a blind man does not lose the power of 
seeing, but an impediment is placed in the organ, which being placed the Soul cannot 
see, due to the impediment placed, not from the power taken away, against this is that if 
the organ being destroyed the power still remains in the Soul, because the very 


substance of the Soul is power, therefore the separated Soul has these powers of sight 
and hearing, etc. since they are not distinguished from it, but this is impossible, because 
the separated Soul is a spiritual entity, but the powers of sight and hearing are 
corporeal, because they operate in a corporeal way, and concerning a corporeal object, 
and the formal reason distinguishing one from another and constituting it is corporeal, 
e.g. luminous, colored, or sonorous, etc. therefore they are not the very substance of 
the Soul. But if these powers are in the corporeal organ, and are identified with it, 
therefore just as the organs themselves are really distinguished among themselves, 
because they are diverse parts of the animal, so also the powers themselves, therefore 
they are not identified in some third thing. 


I know that there are some recent authors who admit that in the separated Soul all 
these powers remain, because all of them are the very entity of the Soul, as able to 
exercise its sensations through corporeal organs. And they add that the visual power 
itself is entitatively spiritual, and the action of seeing spiritual, and only connotatively 
and extrinsically is it called corporeal, insofar as it uses a corporeal organ to attain 
external objects. Thus Fr. Lessius considers it probable in De Summo Bono, book I], ch. 
VIll, and other recent authors. But this assertion overturns many principles of 
Philosophy, which touch on the distinction and constitution of powers, especially 
because action and the object about which it is concerned must necessarily be 
proportioned among themselves and adequate, since the entirely essential reason of an 
act is towards some object. If therefore the visual action is entitatively spiritual, and 
comes from a spiritual power of the Soul, it is necessary that it be proportioned and 
specified by a spiritual object, which is the proper and per se object of that spiritual 
action, and specifies its spiritual entity. But if this is so, therefore when the Soul sees or 
hears, it exercises an act regarding a spiritual object, therefore it needs spiritual light 
and species, therefore it tends to such a spiritual object in an immaterial and spiritual 
way, therefore that act is intellection, because spiritual and immaterial, and elicited by 
spiritual species and light, what therefore is lacking to it, that it be intellection? And 
thus intellection will be confused with sensation. Then, what is that spiritual object, 
about which hearing or sight or taste is entitatively concerned, when recalling nothing 
of a spiritual object, the acts of these senses are exercised? Likewise, sensible species 
must either be removed as superfluous, or from them will emanate an act spiritually in 
entity, namely vision and hearing. Finally, similarly it will be said that the actions of the 
vegetative Soul, nutrition and generation are entitatively spiritual, and connotatively, or 
by reason of organs, will only be called corporeal, for if the powers of the Soul are its 
spiritual entity, these powers also will be spiritual, and their actions will be spiritually 
entitative. But it is clear that no spiritual object is given, whence these actions can take 
spirituality, nor are they done in any spiritual way. Therefore these things are absurd. 


But the reason a priori for the conclusion posited is general for every created substance, 
and not only for the Soul, and has been explained by us in Physics q. XII cited. And 
briefly it is reduced to two principles. First, that operation in creatures is an accident; 


second, because powers are specified by operation, or act; but it does not belong to 
substance to be specified by something outside itself. This second principle will be 
explained in the following article, where we will show how powers are specified by act 
and object. But the first is known per se: for it is clear that operation is something 
proceeding from substance, and sometimes it is present to it, sometimes absent, nor is 
what is operating always in second act. From this indeed it is deduced that if operation 
is an accident, the power which is the proximate elicitive principle of it, and is specified 
by it, must be an accident distinct from substance. This consequence seems difficult to 
some, and is urged by some instances, which we have adduced and solved in the said q. 
XII. But this consequence is express in St. Thomas in that q. LXXVII, where he says: 
"That if act were not in the genus of substance, the power which is said to that act 
cannot be in the genus of substance." Where I weigh that word power which is said to 
that act; for it is one thing to be a power capable of act, or ordered, or divided with act, 
another to be a power which is said to act, for power which is said to act imports a 
power specifiable by act, and having itself essentially to it. But substance cannot be 
specified by operation, because in itself, and in its species, and quiddity it does not 
depend on second act, which is operation, because second act is an accident, but 
accident supposes the whole substance constituted, since it is sustained in being by it, 
therefore substance is not specified by act, because if it were specified, it would not be 
constituted in species before act. If therefore there is given a power specifiable by act, it 
is impossible that if operation is an accident, the specifiable power is substance, and 
thus that consequence holds well, that if the specifying thing is an accident, the 
specifiable thing is not substance. But that act and power must be placed in the same 
genus, that is, in the same predicament, St. Thomas neither dreamed nor did it conduce 
to the proposition, but rather he teaches the opposite in I, dist. VII, q. 1, art. 11 ad 2. 
Unless we take genus very broadly for the genus of substance as such, and accident as 
such, for in these two it follows well, that if power is essentially ordered, and specifiable 
by something, and this by which it is specified is an accident, such power is not in the 
genus of substance, not because act and power must be in the same predicament with 
power itself, which is quality is said to be specified by action, which is another 
predicament, but because power which is specifiable cannot be in the genus of 
substance, if it is specified by an accident, because substance cannot be specified by an 
accident, since it is to itself, and not to something outside itself, since it is not the being 
of a being. 


Hence it follows that even vegetative powers must be distinguished from the very 
substance of the Soul, because although they have substance as their produced effect, 
nevertheless the operation itself by which they produce is an accident, because it is 
present and absent to the one operating, and power is per se ordered to it and specified 
by it, therefore the power itself must be distinct from substance, which is not 
specifiable by an accident. But that some act must be specified by the object, and some 
power by act, we will show in the following article. 


Finally, another reason of St. Thomas explained by us in the cited place of Physics is that 
if substance were the immediate principle of operating, it would always be actually 
operating, just as because it is a form immediately informing, when it is in matter, it 
always actually informs, and because passions immediately emanate from it they always 
actually emanate, therefore similarly, if it operated per se and immediately, it would 
always be actually operating, because it would operate by reason of its actuality, just as 
it informs by reason of actuality, therefore it would be actually operating in the same 
way as actually informing, and actually emanating. But if this is instanced in accidental 
form itself, for example, in heat, which by itself is a form informing the subject, and yet 
by itself is an immediate power with respect to heating, it is answered that heat is not 
the first principle of operating, but as an instrument of substance which it supposes as 
root, and therefore it does not operate by itself, but by the benefit of substance, but it 
does not inform by the benefit of substance, but per se, thus it is capable of being 
operating in potency, and not always in act, like substance itself, of which it is an 
instrument. And similarly substance, because it is only the root of operating and not the 
immediate principle, is not always actually operating, because of itself it does not have 
all extrinsic requisites for actually operating, but needs superadded power, and 
application, and many other things, that it be operating in second act. 


I SAY SECONDLY: Powers emanate from the Soul, not by true production elicited by the 
Soul, but consequent to its production. Concerning this emanation, see what we said in 
Physics q. XII, last article and q. XXIII, art. Il. In general it is clear that substance has 
some causality towards proper passions, since there is a sufficient principle in 
substance, that passions belong to it, and are connected with it, just as heat belongs to 
fire, and light to the sun, and again properties depend on substance itself, because they 
are its accidents, and by experience itself we see cold emanate from water when fire is 
removed, motion emanate from the heavy, therefore there is some dependence of these 
passions on substance itself, therefore there is some causality, for a principle on which 
something depends in being is a cause. 


The difficulty is whether it is effective causality. For that there is material causality 
between substance and proper passions is not in doubt, because it is their subject, but 
such causality also belongs to substance with respect to common accidents, which it 
receives: hence from this the proper nature of emanation is not discerned. But that it 
has the nature of final cause is also not difficult, because substance is the principal 
operating, and proper passion is as an instrument serving it, therefore it has it as end. 
Indeed it also has something of formal cause, insofar as essence itself is the formal 
reason why such passions are connected and belong to it, but formal reason pertains to 
formal causality. But the whole difficulty is in efficiency. And it consists in this, that 
either that emanation is true and proper reason, or effective causality, or not. If not, 
therefore properties do not emanate from nature in the genus of efficient cause, 
because efficient cause without efficiency and action cannot be understood, and thus it 
will remain to inquire how passions are caused by essence. Nor does it avail to say that 


they result or emanate, for this is to play with words, for we inquire what is that 
resultance, and that emanation, if it is not efficiency, and how nature is said to produce 
its passions, and cause, if it does not efficiently attain. But if emanation is proper action 
and efficiency, two great absurdities follow. First, that substance per se immediately is 
operative. Second, that something produces an effect in itself, and thus will be at once 
moving and moved, agent and patient, which we have often denied in Physics q. XXIII 
and De Generatione 1, q. V. Nor can it be said that they are caused by essence not 
through its own action, but of the generator, because thus they will not be produced 
properly and per se by absence, from which they emanate, and the argument returns 
that essence will not be the productive cause of passions. 


Because of this Fr. Suarez in his treatise De Anima, book II, ch. II], num. X and 
Metaphysics disp. XVIII, sect. III, n. IV and V thinks that emanation is true and proper 
action of nature distinct from the action of the generator, by which substance is 
produced, nevertheless he absolutely teaches that it must be said that the generator not 
only generates form or substance, but also passions, at least mediately, because it 
pertains to the agent to produce substance instructed with its principles and accidents, 
which it needs for operating. Nevertheless this opinion is no less urged by the 
arguments made, for the generator either altogether stops and terminates its action in 
the production of substance, and does not further pass to attaining properties 
themselves, or by its action truly attains them. If the first, therefore by no influx do 
proper passions depend on the principal agent, because it cannot attain by other 
causality than efficient, and this whole stops and is consumed in substance itself 
produced, nor does it further pass or influence, therefore proper passions by no 
intrinsic and proper causality are attained by the principal agent, for that substance 
itself mediates is of no import, if physically and really the generator itself does not 
influence by its action on accidents themselves; whence it follows that the generator 
cannot perfectly place outside causes its generated in that state in which it can 
conserve itself and operate (for it depends on dispositions, and much more on proper 
passions which are often wont to be dispositions) if it cannot produce and attain them. 
But if the second is said, therefore in vain is similar action posited on the part of 
essence itself, or substance, for what purpose do these two actions serve, one of the 
generator, the other of essence, from which passion emanates? Since the first, which is 
of the generator suffices, for truly the generator is sufficient to produce substance and 
passions, just as it is sufficient to give being to substance itself, which depends on 
passions and dispositions. And finally either both actions are equally related to the 
production of such property, or not. If equally, therefore one action of them is 
superfluous, for one does the same as the other, and thus both can also be called 
emanation, although nevertheless passions are in no way said to emanate from the 
generator. If not equally, it remains to explain in what these two efficiencies differ, 
namely that which is from essence, and which is from the generator. 


Wherefore it must be said with St. Thomas in Summa Theologiae I, q. LXXVII, art. VI ad 
3: "That the emanation of proper accidents is not through transmutation, but through 
natural resultance, as from one naturally another results, and in the solution to the 
second he had said, that the subject is in a certain way an active cause with respect to 
proper accident." Which in the cited places of Physics we explained thus, that emanation 
with respect to essence is not action, but natural connection, but with respect to the 
generator it is action, which indeed immediately attains substance, and because 
substance is connected with such property, therefore by means of such connection it 
attains property itself. And so emanation entitatively is the very action of the generator, 
which attains substance and properties, but denominatively it puts on the formality of 
emanation with respect to essence, because essence itself is the medium or reason, that 
the action of the agent does not stop in substance, but further passes to property, and 
proper passion is said to emanate from it, because it is related as reason and medium, 
from which generation has to attain proper passion itself, and not stop in substance. 
And it is called natural resultance, that is, transition of action to a further term, by force 
of natural connection, but nevertheless essence itself is not the first principle, whence 
that action begins, for it begins from the generator, and therefore is not properly called 
efficient; but it is a medium, that action attains a further term because of connection 
with it, and therefore is said to be in a certain way active. This mode is more probable, 
because it saves true and proper efficiency with respect to proper passions, but not 
distinct from the action of the generator, lest we be compelled to posit a double action 
with respect to proper passion, one from essence, another from the generator, or deny 
that the generator influences and attains passions themselves. 


Hence the difficulty alleged above does not stand, for it is answered that emanation 
entitatively is action properly so called, but because it has two principles, one from 
which it first proceeds, namely the generator, another by means of which it attains 
proper passion, because it is connected with it, therefore with respect to the first it is 
called action or operation, with respect to the second emanation or resultance. Nor do 
those inconveniences there insinuated follow, because substance does not immediately 
act by action properly so called, since that emanation as it is action proceeds from the 
generator by means of its active power, but from the generated thing itself, whose 
proper passion is that which emanates, that action does not proceed first and per se, 
but is from it as from a medium connected per se with passion as has been explained, 
which does not repugn to substance itself. Nor does it follow that the same moves itself, 
because since that action first and per se proceeds from the generator, distinction is 
already found between mover and moved, as is between generator and generated. And 
to the last reply it is answered that proper passion is produced by essence, from which 
it emanates in virtue of generation itself, as first terminated to itself, and by means of 
itself to passion, not by another action distinct from generation entitatively. 


I SAY THIRDLY: Even one power, or proper passion, can emanate from another, and not 
immediately from essence, when some order or subordination is found among the 


powers themselves. This is from St. Thomas in Summa Theologiae I, q. LXXVII, art. VII 
ad 1 and can also be seen in I, dist. III q. IV, art. III and in II, dist. XXIV, q. 1, art. II. It is 
however against Fr. Suarez in the cited place De Anima, numbers XVI and XVII. 
Nevertheless it is manifestly deduced from what has been said, since emanation of one 
from another is posited there, where necessary connection of one with another is 
posited being ordered, so that one is the reason for the other, but also among powers 
themselves such connection and order is found, so that one does not belong except by 
means of another just as will not except by means of intellect, and exterior senses are 
for the sake of interior, therefore these powers are so attained by the generator, that 
one is the reason or medium of attaining another, nor can that generation equally 
immediately attain all, but therefore it attains one, because it is connected with another, 
just as therefore it attains the first passion, because it is connected with essence. 


But Fr. Suarez objects: Because neither among powers of diverse grades, nor among 
powers of the same grade is such active emanation found, therefore. Not among powers 
of diverse grades, because it does not appear how the power of sensing or nourishing 
emanates from intellect, so that it has efficiency in them, especially because existence is 
required for effecting, but intellect does not exist prior to sense, but on the contrary, 
because the sensitive grade in order of execution precedes the rational. An example is 
also added in inanimate things, as humidity in air does not arise effectively from heat 
nor vice versa, therefore the same will be in powers of the Soul. Nor even among powers 
of the same grade, e.g. among sensitive powers does it appear how sight effectively 
emanates from hearing, or vice versa. And the reason is, because something emanates 
effectively from that on which it depends effectively, but it is clear that in vital 
operation, sight does not depend on hearing, nor vice versa, but all powers depend 
immediately on the Soul in their acts, therefore also in their emanation. And finally, just 
as the Soul immediately confers vegetative and sensitive being, why will it not be able to 
immediately confer all powers, just as it also immediately influences them? 


It is answered to the first instance, that the vegetative and nutritive power does not 
emanate immediately and according to itself from intellect, but mediately, insofar as 
intellect is conjoined to body, and from intellect as conjoined emanates internal sense, 
as ministering to it, and from internal sense external, which ministers to it, and from 
external senses especially from touch the nutritive and generative, which serve their 
temperament. But in plants the nutritive and generative powers, since they are not 
conjoined to a superior grade will not emanate from any prior power, but one from 
another, or from the Soul itself. Nor does it stand in the way, that this causal is false, 
because something rational is sensible, therefore rational is not the cause of sensible 
powers, and their emanation. For it is answered, that that is not a good causal, as if it 
were adequate, or in the genus of formal cause, it is nevertheless right in the genus of 
final cause, insofar as sense serves intellect as more principal, and is a certain 
participation of it. But emanation of one power from another is founded only in the 
subordination of the more imperfect power to the more perfect, for always the more 


imperfect emanates from that which is more perfect, not vice versa, as St. Thomas 
teaches in that q. LXXVII, art. VII, where he says: "That powers of the Soul, which are 
prior according to the order of perfection and nature, are principles of others through 
the mode of end, and active principle:" but emanation is founded in the connection of 
one with another, insofar as it is that from which another is participated, whether 
through the mode of active principle, or through the mode of end. 


To what is said that existence is required for efficiency of emanation, it is answered that 
existence is required in the efficient itself from which first and per se this production 
arises, and this is the generator, or its power, nevertheless it is not required that 
existence precede in fact in essence itself, from which proper passion emanates, 
because it is not the principle of action itself, but of connection of the first produced 
term, which is substance with the second term, which is proper passion. And thus St. 
Thomas in the places cited above excludes priority of duration between essence and 
passions, for it suffices that they exist simultaneously completely in fact not that prior. 


But what is added about properties of inanimate things it is answered, that if in them 
there will be connection and subordination it is not unfitting, that one arise from 
another, for example, that from highest heat in fire arises dryness, and from humidity in 
air heat, because one serves another. But if they have no connection, so that one does 
not serve another, one will not emanate by means of another, because subordination is 
lacking. 


To the second instance it is answered, that sight does not emanate from hearing, or vice 
versa, because among these powers there is no order or subordination among 
themselves, but from some third prior, e.g. from some interior sense, to which it 
ministers. But one power does not emanate from another, unless among them there is 
ordering and connection. Hence effective dependence and motion of one power 
towards another in its operation is not necessary, for this, that another emanate, but 
some participation from it suffices, and that it minister or serve it, as St. Thomas says in 
question LXXVII, art. VII: "That powers, which are prior according to the order of 
perfection, and nature, are principles of others through the mode of end, and active 
principle." For we see that sense is for the sake of intellect, not conversely, for sense is a 
certain deficient participation of intellect. Wherefore it is not necessary to attend to 
motion, by which one power moves another in order of execution, since rather exterior 
sense moves interior, and interior intellect, nor nevertheless does it emanate from it, 
but rather perfection of end must be attended to, so that some power is superior, to 
which inferior ones minister, or from which they participate perfection, for from it they 
emanate because of connection and subordination to it. 


Nor does it stand in the way, that generation, which in the nature of action is emanation 
first in execution attains the imperfect than the perfect as vegetative than sensitive, and 
sensitive than rational. For it is answered, that generation considered dispositively, and 
when it is in becoming, first attains the imperfect than the perfect, since it proceeds 


dispositively. But considered perfectly and consummatively when it last introduces 
form, then it is conversely, for first it attains the more perfect reason, than imperfect, 
just as first it attains substantial form, than accidental, because generation thus 
considered is specified by that which is ultimate and specific in such form, for 
generation of man is distinguished from generation of horse by specific and atomic 
grade of each not by generic, and thus also first it attains powers, or proper passions of 
specific and ultimate grade, than of more imperfect, and more common grade, which 
serve it. And in generation of man, although intellect according to itself emanates from 
Soul as created by God, nevertheless intellect as united to body, is also attained by the 
generator uniting Soul, but from it as united emanate senses not from it absolutely, 
because they only minister to it as united. 


Arguments are solved. 


Against the first conclusion we have brought forward and solved instances in Physics q. 
XII cited. Only in the present we add three things especially urged by Authors of the 
opposite opinion. First, because the distinction of powers from substance is a 
multiplication of entities without cause, and the same difficulty remains in explaining 
how the same substantial form can be a radically operating principle, as if it were 
formally and immediately operating; and conversely in accidental form itself there is the 
same difficulty, how it can be an immediate principle of operating, and yet is also an act 
immediately terminating accidental generation, and formally informing. Secondly, an 
instance is made: Why will it be repugnant to give some substance, which eminently 
contains the force of accidental power, for if one substantial form can eminently contain 
grade, why will it not be able to eminently contain the grade of accident; and thus 
operate immediately by itself? The third instance is: Because if powers and proper 
passions were distinguished from essence, they could be conserved separately from it at 
least divinely, and thus separated visual power could see, and intellect understand 
without a vital principle understanding and seeing: and then the Soul would remain 
equally alive and intellective as before, otherwise it would be destroyed, therefore it 
would also have some operation, because without operation there is no life. 


It is answered to the first instance, that the necessity of that multiplication has been 
sufficiently explained above, but that substance is radically operative through itself, 
does not have the same difficulty, because that radical reason does not require more 
than the very actuality constitutive of nature without another order dependent on and 
specifiable by accidental operation, but only that it be such, to which proximately 
operative power is owed. But that it be proximately operative power is impossible, 
supposing that operation is an accident, as it necessarily is in creatures, because it is 
egression from the operating, and sometimes belongs to it, sometimes not therefore it 
is also impossible that power ordered and specifiable by such operation (but that 
powers are specified by act we will show in the following article) is not accidental, 
because it is of the nature of power that it be reducible to act, and consequently less 


than it: therefore it is an accident like it, for although visual power seems more eminent 
than act and its operation, insofar as it produces it, nevertheless because it is power per 
se reduced and constituted in ultimate act, but reducible, from this part it is less than 
act, and orderable and specifiable by it, by reason of which second act is more perfect 
than first act, as is said in Prima Secundae, q. LXXI, art. III. Nor is it similar to emanation, 
which is not operation first exiting from substance, but from the generator by means of 
the nature of the thing produced. Nor is it similar to accidental form, because by this 
very fact, that it is accidental, it is being of being, and informs the subject not that it 
absolutely be, but that it serve for something, and such form is not repugnant that it 
inform in this way, and simultaneously operate, as immediate principle of effecting, but 
substantial form does not inform, nor terminate generation, and form orderable and 
specifiable by another, nor as being of being, but as absolutely constituting being, and 
therefore a similar reason does not run, as in accidental form. 


To the second instance it is answered from what has been said, that it is repugnant that 
some created substance be the immediate principle of operating, because there cannot 
be given created substance, whose operation is not an accident but substance itself; 
since every operation is causality, and egression itself from the operating, and can be 
present and absent to it without destruction of the subject, and so it is necessary that 
power immediately elicitive of such operation, and having itself in first act to it be also 
an accident, because all power is less than second act, and orderable and specifiable by 
it. And it is not repugnant that one substance eminently contain another, not however 
that through itself without accidents it exercise its operations, because the indigence of 
accidents is founded in the limitation of substance, which can never be taken away, by 
this very fact that it is created, but diversity of grade is not founded in limitation alone, 
but in the order of superior and inferior, but it is not repugnant that order, or superior 
genus do in a more eminent way that which is inferior, because it contains it, for 
therefore it is of superior order, nor does this take away the limitation of created thing, 
which admits these grades, as limitation would be taken away, if substance did not need 
accidents. 


To the third instance it is said, that there does not appear manifest implication, that 
proper passions, which are really distinct from the subject are divinely separated from 
it, just as quantity which is proper passion of body is separated in the Eucharist. On 
which see M. Banez Summa Theologiae I, gq. LXXVII, art. I, doubt 1 ad 4. But vital powers 
if separated, will indeed exist without subject, but will not operate vitally without it 
because of the essential dependence of vital motion on the intrinsic principle which is 
the Soul, which is the first moving principle. And in that case the Soul without powers 
will be called intellective and sensitive radically, not formally proximately, just as hot 
water is radically cold, and thus propositions in which proper passions are affirmed, can 
be falsified as to actual belonging, although not as to radical, and as to due. 


Against the second conclusion it is objected: Because if proper passions emanate from 
the subject a reason cannot be given, why with certain properties taken away, or 


impeded others result, as with the coldness of water taken away another coldness 
results, and with the motion of the heavy taken away another results; but with certain 
passions taken away, others do not result, as with sight taken away another does not 
result, and with the motion of the heart taken away another does not result. And with 
existence or substance taken away another would not result, because there would not 
be that from which it would result. 


Secondly, an argument is made to prove that the Soul and its powers cannot be 
produced by the same action from Fr. Suarez's treatise De Anima, book II, ch. II, num. VI 
and X, for the Soul does not produce itself, and yet truly produces its powers, therefore 
the action productive of it cannot be productive of powers. Then, because these actions 
are separated, since God can create the Soul impeding the emanation of intellect, and 
afterwards remove the impediment, then intellect will truly be produced outside causes, 
and not through creation, which has already passed, therefore by another action. And 
the same is in water, which with coldness taken away through heat is again reduced to 
coldness, for that is done through new motion, by which gradually and successively it is 
reduced, therefore by distinct action from that by which it was first produced. Finally, 
because if the action of the generator is what is terminated mediately to powers, and 
therefore is called emanation, therefore in no way can the production and emanation of 
such passions be attributed to essence itself, since that action of the generator cannot 
go forth from essence itself, therefore neither constitute it causing, or effecting proper 
passions, because it does not emit from itself that action, since it goes forth from the 
generator; but if it is another action, which goes forth from essence, this is what is 
intended. 


To the first it is answered, that proper passions are in a twofold difference; some, which 
emanate from essence with dependence on something extrinsic as on a condition or 
state, without which they do not belong, some however emanate absolutely from 
essence without dependence on anything extrinsic. Those which are in this second way, 
even if impeded, can emanate again, while nature or essence itself is not destroyed. But 
those which are in the first way, will not be able to emanate from essence, unless such 
condition, or required state is posited, and because this is not always in the power of 
nature itself, therefore proper passion once impeded does not always emanate. Thus 
visual power, if once lost, does not emanate from the Soul, because it depends on the 
disposition of the organ, in which it is subjected, and this naturally cannot be repaired, 
if once destroyed. If however it is repaired divinely, it will immediately result from the 
Soul. But that cold result from water, or motion from stone outside the center does not 
require this reparation of organs, but only removal of impediment. But motion of the 
heart once lost cannot be repaired, because with it taken away the Soul does not 
remain, which is the principle of its emanation, and therefore it cannot emanate again, 
unless the Soul is again united, which can only be done by God. But substance and 
existence will be able to result again by force of prior action, if once impeded, provided 


that nature itself remains, which was in another, for if it does not remain, it is not 
surprising that they do not result again. 


To the second argument from Fr. Suarez it is answered, that generative action and 
productive of passions is virtually multiple, and receives diverse denomination attaining 
diverse terms having themselves in an ordered way, and so with the first term attained 
it is no longer said to produce it, but in virtue of it passes to the second, and produces it 
now not producing the first, nor however therefore must a double action be 
distinguished but one virtually attaining diverse terms. 


To the second part of the argument it is answered, that actions which are adequately 
and totally distinct are not prepared, but only new complement and explication is 
superadded to the prior action, which had been impeded with respect to its secondary 
term. Hence if the Soul is created with intellect impeded, afterwards with impediment 
removed new creation is not made, nor action totally and adequately distinct from 
creation, but first creation, which virtually remains in the Soul, with impediment 
removed receives not new action, but complement, and explication of itself, with 
respect to the term, to which it was impeded. And as often as that action is impeded, 
again if impediment is removed it demands to be completed and explained in that 
secondary term, which is owed to it. And thus Cajetan rightly says in Summa Theologiae 
I, q. XVIII, art. 1, that that emanation of proper passion was the complement of first 
generation: as, if now human nature were dismissed from the Word, proper subsistence 
would result by force of first generation. Nor do we posit, that that first action, which 
had already formally and entitatively ceased, revives, when new emanation of proper 
passion is made, but we say that it virtually remains in substance itself, insofar as its 
primary produced term remains, and in virtue of that first production remaining in that 
term, there results not new action, but new complement of prior production, as essence 
has connection with that passion. 


And if you insist: Because this, which we call complement of past action, is truly action, 
since it is true production of that new property, and sometimes is with new motion, as 
when water is successively reduced to coldness, which had been lost therefore we only 
play with words calling complement of action, what is truly action, it is answered that it 
is called by us complement, and not new action, because it only regards part of that 
action, and not the whole, which it could: for generative action, if not impeded was able 
to produce substance, and proper passions: but with impediment posited, when passion 
results anew, that new resultance is only able in proper passion not in substance, and 
proper passion simultaneously, and this which is to attain proper passion it has in virtue 
of connection of essence already produced with such passion, and because it was 
produced, not only that it be in itself, but that it have proper passion connected to itself, 
but that action is impeded not that essence be, but that in it passion be, with 
impediment removed action is explained as to part of itself, new action is not made. 
Rightly therefore it is called complement of action, and not integral, and adequate 
action. But that sometimes it is made with new motion, this itself is virtually contained 


in the force of prior production, to which is owed not only that proper passion be made 
in the subject, which is produced, but also that its contrary be expelled if it be there, 
and with removal of it be made, but that action, or emanation as it is from contrary to 
contrary is called motion. 


To the last part of the argument it is answered, that action going forth from the 
generator, does not go forth from essence primarily, and per se, and in the way in which 
from the generator, for this is repugnant, since that action has already gone forth but is 
from essence, as from a medium by reason of which that action passes to a further term 
because of connection, which it has with essence, but it is not unfitting, that the same 
action depend on a double principle, not as equally immediately going forth from both, 
but from one, as from first principle of procession, from the other as from medium as it 
were connecting, and giving reason that it pass to a further term. And thus essence 
does not cause passions through totally alien causality, but also proper to itself, not as 
from first going forth, but as from applying and mediating, just as action, which is from 
the principal agent, is also from the instrument, not as from first principle, but as from 
carrying and applying the power of the agent to such effect, and similarly from first and 
second cause, the same action depends according to diverse subordination. And this 
action per se one has one adequate term per se, but several inadequate, and having 
themselves in an ordered way, one namely primary, and specifying, another secondary 
and consequent, just as fire heats several bodies, and the sun illuminates several 
subjects. 


ARTICLE III. 
Whether powers are specified and distinguished by acts and objects? 


Speaking generally, it is clear that powers, habits and acts are a certain genus of being, 
neither purely absolute nor purely relative, but have the nature of the absolute with 
some transcendental respect to another, because they are attributed by nature in order 
to another, which they serve, and therefore are not purely absolute, and because they 
serve not for purely receiving, but for operating, therefore they are not related as purely 
relative. But nevertheless because essentially and intrinsically, that is, from the property 
of their nature they are ordered to another, therefore they are said to be specified by it. 
And we inquire into three things. First, in what genus of cause they depend on and 
receive specification from another. Second, how the unity and distinction of powers is 
taken from the unity or distinction of the object, whether from formal or real unity; and 
what in the object is the formal and proper objective reason. Third, whether the same 
reason of specifying is in powers and in acts. 


Concerning the first difficulty, as Cajetan rightly observes in Summa Theologiae I, q. 
LXXVII, art. II, that powers are distinguished by acts and objects can be understood in 
four ways. First, that "by" says intrinsic cause, that is, the very specific difference of 
powers, and this no one can say, since it is clear that the object is outside act and power 
itself; and thus cannot be its intrinsic difference. Second, it can be understood that they 


are distinguished by acts and objects, not as by causes, but as by effects following, as by 
something posterior. But this is not to distinguish powers truly and properly by acts and 
objects but to suppose them distinct, and only to manifest their distinction as through 
effect or sign, since act as effect is something posterior to the very unity or distinction 
of power, and thus already supposes it, does not cause it, and thus can only be sign and 
manifestative of it. But at present we do not inquire whether powers are manifested 
distinct through acts and objects, but whether they are distinguished. 


Third, it can be understood that powers depend on act and object, not as on specifying 
cause according to special mode of causing, but by that common reason, by which all 
things depend on extrinsic causes, namely on final and efficient, for respect to these 
causes is transcendentally and intimately imbibed in every created thing. 


Fourth finally, it can be understood that powers by acts and objects, as by causes indeed 
extrinsic, but not by that common reason alone, by which all things say transcendental 
order to efficient and final cause, but by special reason, insofar as although they are 
extrinsic principles, nevertheless they pertain to the definitive principle of powers, 
which is to put on the nature of extrinsic formal cause. 


This is the common opinion of Thomists, which St. Thomas expressed in these words in 
Summa Theologiae I, q. LXXVII, art. I ad 1: "Act although it is posterior to power in being, 
nevertheless is prior in intention according to reason, as end to agent; but object 
although it is extrinsic, is nevertheless principle or end of action, but to principle and 
end are proportioned those things which are extrinsic to the thing.” Where in the prior 
words he excluded the opinion which specifies powers from effects, and as from the 
posterior, while he distinguishes in act the nature of effect, according to which it is 
posterior in being, because efficient properly regards in effect to give it being and 
existence, or to place outside causes, and thus act insofar as it is a certain effect, that is, 
as it has existence from cause, thus does not specify it; for specification abstracts from 
being. In another way we take act, as it is prior in intention according to reason; where 
act is not taken as it is a certain entity, or effect produced in its existence, but according 
to its reason, that is, according to the formal reason, by which they are regarded by 
power: which in the last words he declares, while he says: "That to principle and end are 
proportioned those things which are extrinsic to the thing." Where by "extrinsic" he 
excludes that sense, that objects are intrinsic differences of powers. And by "are 
proportioned", he excludes that opinion about specification from object according to 
the common reason of agent or final cause, because proportion and adaptation to 
another regards it according to what is essential to such proportion, not according to 
the reason of existence, for adaptation of one thing to another to which it is 
proportioned is not dependence in existing, but abstracts from existence, and pertains 
to the definition of proportion itself. 


And from this is taken the foundation of the aforesaid opinion, because all dependence 
which we can imagine, either is in the very reason of existence, or as it abstracts from 


existence in the very constitution of essence. Those which depend on another in 
existence, as such are not specified by it, for specification and definition abstract from 
existence, because existence is essential to no created thing, nor pertains to definition: 
but it is clear that all dependence on efficient is only dependence as to existence, 
because efficient as such only regards the thing under existence or as to be placed 
outside causes; and in the same way end only has to move efficient to act, and 
consequently in the same line regards effect, namely in order to existing. Hence respect 
to efficient, and to end as such does not specify, because it does not regard the 
definition of the thing according to itself, but under existence. But it is clear that there 
are some things which not only in their definition and species taken according to 
themselves say order to another to which they are defined, and without which their 
species is not constituted, as is clear in those whose essence consists in proportion and 
adaptation with another, as power and act are related to objects, therefore they are 
specified by them not according to the order of efficient and end, which although they 
are extrinsic causes, nevertheless do not regard the thing except according to the order 
of existence, not without it, therefore they regard them according to the nature of 
formal cause, for material cause has no place here (for matter is not object but subject 
of the thing) and not according to the nature of intrinsic formal cause, because object is 
outside power and separated from it, therefore according to the nature of extrinsic 
formal cause. 


But if you say: For passive power is no less specified by object and act, than active, and 
yet passive can only be specified by the mover by which it is affected, but mover and 
efficient are the same, therefore the doctrine handed down falls, because either we 
must posit that something is specified through order to efficient, or deny that passive 
power is specified by its extrinsic principle which is mover. 


It is answered that the doctrine handed down proceeds in both powers, both passive 
and active, as St. Thomas expressed in De Anima I], lect. VI, saying: "That because power 
is a certain principle of acting, or being affected, it is necessary that acts be placed in 
the definitions of powers:" but it is clear that active power is no less essentially and per 
se ordered to the act which it makes, than passive to the act which it receives; but 
active is specified by the act which it makes, not insofar as it makes, for thus it places it 
in being, but insofar as it is proportioned to it that it make, for specification consists 
through proportion to act and object through proportion to the act which it receives, 
and to the object by which it is moved. Hence object moving passive power is said to 
determine to act, and to move through mode of formal principle, and does not move 
only as to exercise, but as to specification as St. Thomas teaches in Prima Secundae, q. 
IX, art. 1, therefore motion of passive power is given not effective, but formal and 
specificative. Indeed end although it specifies human act, nevertheless does not do this 
by finalizing and under the causality of end, but as it puts on the nature of object, as 
Cajetan well notes in Prima Secundae, q. ..., art. III. And thus one is the causality, or 
motion of end and efficient, another of object as formalizing and specifying. Wherefore 


passive power is not specified by mover, as it is mover as to exercise, but by mover as to 
specification and through mode of formal principle, which is form itself as reason of 
acting formalizing, not from motion of efficient, as it is efficient. 


But if you say: For St. Thomas in the cited places, when he explains how power and act 
are specified by object, places example in efficient causes, as heating, he says, is from 
heat, and cooling from cold, therefore he thinks that the specifying principle is effective, 
for heating is effectively from heat, it is answered that St. Thomas does not take 
specification from effective principle in any way whatsoever, but as founding, or having 
formal proportion, namely insofar as it is efficient cause per se by per se-ity of the 
fourth mode, as hot heats, for thus heating is specified by hot, as by formal reason, for 
per se it requires such proportion, nor can heating be understood per se in the fourth 
mode except from hot, and thus enters into the essential concept of heating not insofar 
as efficient of it precisely, but insofar as founding proportion of per se-ity of the fourth 
mode. But if it be equivocal cause of heating, it will be virtually, and eminently in the 
fourth mode as it is eminently hot; but every hot in the fourth mode per se heats, as 
builder builds, and doctor cures, whether it be formally such, or eminently. 


Second difficulty. 


Concerning the second difficulty, two things must be presupposed. First, that in the 
object one thing is the entity itself, which is materially considered in it, another is the 
very formality of the object according to which it pertains to such power and act, and 
specifies or distinguishes it: which formality is nothing other than the very proportion, 
or adaptation with such act or power, but proportion is a respect. And hence it happens 
that several objects entitatively and materially diverse can agree in one objective 
formality, and conversely in one material entity of the object diverse objective 
formalities can be founded, as is manifestly clear by examples, for we see bodies 
substantially diverse, as stone, wood, man agree in one nature of colored, and 
proportion of moving sight: and conversely the same entity, e.g. stone founds the 
formality of visible as colored, and tangible as cold, and intelligible as substance, and 
generable as producible from matter, and creatable as makeable from nothing. Hence 
Cajetan well said in Summa Theologiae I, q. 1, art. 1 ad 3, that one is the division of thing 
as thing, another of object as object. And sciences are said to be divided, as also things, 
not indeed in the being of thing, but in the being and formality of object. 


From which is gathered, what is formal object, what material, what adequate. For 
adequate object is said to be that nature, which terminates, and embraces whatever can 
fall under the attainment of some power, whether primarily or secondarily both as to 
the formal reason under which it is attained, and as to the material which is attained. 
Formal object is said to be that formality, or respect, according to which proportion and 
adaptation is made between object and power. Material is said to be that, which is 
subject to such relation, or formality, and is its subject. But there are diverse terms, by 
which these objective natures are explained, as is said formal reason under which, 


formal reason which, object which. Formal reason under which is taken in two ways, in 
one way as it holds itself on the part of power, or habit, and thus is the very ultimate 
reason of power by which it is determined and proportioned towards such object. In 
another way it is taken on the part of object itself and thus is the ultimate formality 
proportioning, and adapting object to power, or act, as in visible object color is not the 
ultimate which proportions object to sight, but light, and therefore light can be said 
reason under which on the part of power. Reason which is said only on the part of 
object, not on the part of power, and is that formality which constitutes object 
attainable by power or act, even if it be not the ultimate formality, as color is the reason 
which is attained in body, and not only luminous. Nevertheless it is not repugnant, that 
also something which is reason under which on the part of object, be also reason which 
is attained as ultimate, as light is attained in visible thing. Finally, object which is the 
very whole which consists of material and formal object, for power is borne to this, not 
as to reason, or form of attaining, but as to thing attained. 


Secondly, we suppose that in the object of power, reality, or entity as it has being in 
itself, is not formally attended to, but proportion and adaptation to power. Which 
proportion indeed, that it exist subjectively in the thing, must be real, but according to 
comparison to power is not formally considered that it be subjectively in the thing itself, 
but that it have itself objectively to such power, although from elsewhere, if power itself 
only regards real being, also in the nature of object it requires reality, not as existing, 
but as compared to power, for existence is always in order to itself, and subjectively, but 
to power it always has itself objectively. Hence being of reason, although in itself 
subjectively it does not have reality, nevertheless can be object of act of intellect, and 
specify it by reason of objective proportion which it puts on in order to intellect, when 
it has real foundation, and is conceived in the manner of reality, for then it can perfect 
and specify intellect with real perfection, not innate to itself, or existing in itself, but 
borrowed and appropriated from real entity in the manner of which it is objectively 
conceived, as we said in Logic q. 1, art. III ad 1. And thus, although reality and entity 
subjectively considered belongs to real being, and of reason analogically, and not in the 
same way simply, nevertheless objectively simply and univocally can be found in being 
of reason, because supposing borrowing from real being, and its foundation, proportion 
itself and adaptation to power, which alone pertains to objective nature, is found per se, 
because truly and properly it is adapted, so that it terminate true and proper act of 
understanding, like other objects. 


Nor does it stand in the way, that being of reason has being through act of intellect 
itself, therefore it does not perfect, nor specify it, but is perfected by it. For it is 
answered, that being of reason has being from intellect through mode of existence not 
really, but denominatively, namely as to the denomination of known, which follows act 
of intellect, and therefore such consequent denomination is not reason perfecting 
intellect, but as effected and consequent, but being of reason perfects intellect insofar 
as antecedently to that denomination, by reason of its foundation it puts on adaptation, 


and objective proportion, by which truly and properly it terminates as object of 
intellect, because although it be fictitious being, nevertheless it is not fictitiously 
objected and understood, but terminates true act with true termination, even if with 
fictitious entity. 


These things posited, the difficulty is, how real distinction of powers and acts can be 
taken from objects not really distinct, but only formally or according to reason. For 
many find it difficult to understand how distinction of reason alone in objects can cause 
real distinction in powers, as true and good which in objects are distinguished only by 
reason, cause real distinction in intellect and will. But in this I do not find special 
difficulty, because object does not distinguish powers or acts by reason of distinction, 
which it has in itself, but by reason of specification which it gives, by this very fact that 
it specifies objectively, and specification itself is real, as belonging to real acts and 
powers, for thus distinction must be real, because specifying reality involves real 
distinction. But it is not difficult to understand, that cause, or power which entitatively 
is one, causes effects really distinct, because it does not cause them through distinction 
which it has in itself but through power, which rather the more it is united or one, 
makes more effects, as is clear in the power of the sun, and in Divine power with 
respect to all creatures. Thus similarly in objects it stands well, that entitatively object 
be one, and yet be able to cause diverse real specifications, because virtually it is 
multiple, and in it are founded diverse formal reasons; on which Cajetan can be seen in 
Summa Theologiae I, gq. LXXVII, art. III, concerning the solution to the third. Where also 
St. Thomas teaches, that that which is the same according to thing, and diverse 
according to reason can pertain to diverse powers of the Soul. And it can also be seen 
there in q. LVIII, art. Il ad 2, where he shows that intellect and will differ really, even if 
true and good, which are its objects, differ by reason, because diversity of powers is not 
taken from material distinction of objects, but from formal. 


Third difficulty. 


Concerning the third difficulty, whether the same reason of specifying is in powers and 
in acts, it is answered according to St. Thomas in q. LXXVII cited, that powers are 
specified by acts immediately, and the same is true of habits, because they have the 
nature of first act, but the immediate order of first act is to second act, although power 
is a more universal operative principle, and more indifferent, than act, but habit is more 
determined, and is more related as dispositive principle for operating, than per se first 
operative, as we said in Logic q. XVIII, but second act, since it is operation itself, is not 
ordered to further act, but is only ordered immediately to object, about which it is 
concerned, and thus is specified by it, observing however what has been said, that this 
specification, and distinction is taken from diverse formal object, not material. 


And this indeed is true not only in immanent acts, but also transient, which take their 
diverse specification from objects formally considered and not only materially, although 
Suarez judges the opposite more probable in his treatise De Anima, book II, ch. II, num. 


XV, and can also be seen in Metaphysics disp. XLVIII sect. I and III. But nevertheless we 
said the opposite in Physics V, q. X, art. 1. And it is clear in many actions, which are 
concerned about the same material term, and yet are distinguished in species, as the 
same man can be made through generation, creation, and transubstantiation which are 
actions diverse in species: and about the same place ascent and descent and oblique 
motion can be terminated, and the same living thing produced by another living thing 
by vital generation, or by the sun by non-vital generation, and many other examples can 
be multiplied in transient actions, in which the same material term is attained, under 
diverse formality, indeed about the same term in number, diverse mode of acting of 
superior and inferior cause is given. It is indeed true, that as we noted there, when 
actions distinct in species are concerned about the same term, they not only differ on 
the part of mode of tending, but on the part of some formality attained, and shining 
forth in the term to which so that something is produced by one action which is not by 
another per se speaking, as we showed there by induction. But in immanent actions it is 
not necessary, that on the part of object attained something be attained through one 
act, which is not through another, but it suffices, that on the part of medium, and mode 
of attaining there be diversity, as the same conclusion, which is known through physical 
medium, and through mathematical medium, does not differ on the part of thing known, 
but on the part of medium, or principles by which it is proved, or manifested one or the 
other, which is to differ on the part of diverse knowability. 


But if you say: Because in object nothing real is, thus to be attained by immanent act, 
but a certain extrinsic denomination, it is answered that object is not said to form, nor 
specify act by reason of extrinsic denomination, taken from act tending to itself, for 
thus circle would be given in specification of acts, because act is taken to formal object 
from the fact that it is attained by such act, and thus act would be presupposed, that 
object have specifying formality, if that formality were extrinsic denomination taken 
from act. Therefore specifying formality of object is founded in object itself 
antecedently to act, and to denomination itself derived from it, and is the very 
proportion, by which object is attainable and terminable in such way by act, not that 
denomination by which it is attained by act. But this proportion and adaptation of 
object, either really, and intrinsically is in object itself, because of itself it founds such 
knowability in proper entity, or is reality connoted by it, if from proper and intrinsic it is 
not known, but in the manner of another, and connotatively to another. 


But how motive and terminative object are distinguished, we said at length in Logic, q. 
XXI, article four. 


But concerning the subject of powers, whether it be the composite, or Soul itself, there 
is no special difficulty, besides that, which has been discussed by us concerning the 
subject of all accidents in De Generatione book 1, q. IX, art. III. But that there are genera 
of powers in living things, we have already shown above in the preceding question to be 
five, which has been explained there. 


Arguments are solved. 


First, it is argued: Because one power can regard several objects even really diverse, and 
conversely one object can be regarded by really diverse powers, therefore multitude of 
objects and one indivisible power are not adequately related to each other, or 
conversely. Nor does it suffice to say, that although objects are several diverse in 
species, nevertheless act which is the immediate specifying of power is one in species. 
For against this is, because also in the same power acts diverse in species are found, as 
act of faith, science, opinion, etc. And similarly in will, therefore the same difficulty 
remains. It is confirmed, because power is one, therefore specifying is one, therefore 
either act alone, or object alone, but not act and object. It is answered from what has 
been said that power is not specified by objects materially taken, but formally, and 
according to that proportion, by which they are adapted to power, hence if there are 
several objects formally, there will always be several powers, although they be one 
entitatively, and materially, and similarly conversely, even if they be several materially, if 
they agree in one formality, they will specify the same power. But what is said about acts 
distinct in species, it is answered that indeed in some power there are given several acts 
diverse in species according to their peculiar natures, and objects which they attain, 
nevertheless they agree in some more universal nature, according to which they 
proceed from power, and this nature which is superior and more universal with respect 
to acts, is adequate and specifying with respect to power, which is more universal 
principle, than any act, and thus regards more universal specifying; for which reason St. 
Thomas said in Prima Secundae, question LIV, article one ad first, that powers differ 
according to generic nature of objects, but habits according to specific. 


To the confirmation it is answered, that it is not repugnant that there be one immediate 
specifying of power, another mediate and thus power is specified immediately by acts, 
as they agree in one mode of proceeding, or changing it, mediately by objects insofar as 
in that way they are attainable by every act of such power, for as powers regard, and are 
ordered to acts, so acts to objects. Nor does it stand in the way, that action is specified 
by principle as St. Thomas often says, and thus cannot be specified by term, which is 
object. For it is answered that in cognitive powers also object has the nature of principle 
insofar as through mode of species it concurs fecundating power in another however 
action is specified by principle not as purely effective, but as formally proportioned to 
term itself to which and ordered to it in fourth mode per se as we said; and thus does 
not exclude objective term in the very proportion which is to it. 


Secondly, it is argued: Because acts, and objects are posterior to powers, for acts 
proceed from powers, but objects are attained by acts, and as attained, are posterior to 
them, therefore they cannot specify powers through mode of specifying cause a priori, 
but through mode of effect, and a posteriori. Nor can it be said, that although acts in 
one genus are posterior as effects, in another they are prior as end, for against this is, 
both because act is not more perfect than power, since power is its cause, therefore 


neither end, because end is more perfect than those things, which are to end; and 
similarly objects sometimes are more imperfect than acts and powers; and also because 
power and act are certain absolute qualities, therefore they must be constituted 
intrinsically in themselves, and not through something extrinsic, because in themselves 
they are not respective things. But if it regards end as cause, as also efficient, this also 
belongs to substance itself which regards efficient cause, and final, and nevertheless is 
not specified by them, because it is absolute thing, therefore similarly power, and act, 
because they are absolute things, will not be said to be specified by end, as neither by 
efficient. It is confirmed, because if power is specified by objects, also habits will be 
specified, but this is unfitting, because things so diverse, as habit and power cannot 
have the same specifying, namely act and object. 


It is answered by the given solution, that acts are posterior to power in existing or in 
exercise, but prior in intention and through mode of end. Which is the solution of St. 
Thomas in Summa Theologiae I, q. LXXVII, art. III ad 1, and similarly objects are 
posterior to acts in exercise of passive attainment, nevertheless they are prior in nature 
of specification, and proportion, which they require with respect to acts and powers. To 
the reply it is answered from what has been said above, that operation can be 
considered in two ways, first as it is a certain entity through mode of effect, or causality 
derived from cause itself, and thus is not end of operating or end for the sake of which, 
but is end effect, which is not more perfect than its efficient but rather is perfected by 
it, indeed thus operation is rather medium or causality to effect than end. In another 
way act or operation is taken, as it precisely constitutes in second act the very 
potentiality of operating cause, which is in first act, and thus is end not so much of 
cause itself, as of its potentiality, and can specify power itself, because power as 
constituted in second act is end of itself, as only constituted in first act. And so power 
regards operation as end, that is, itself, as operating in second act, which is operation in 
concrete, and not according to itself separately to have the nature of end. 


To the second reply it is said, that power and act are something absolute, as it is 
distinguished from relative predicamental and according to being, not as it is 
distinguished from transcendental, and according to being said. And so they do not 
depend on something extrinsic as on purely terminating, like relatives according to 
being, nevertheless well on something extrinsic as specifying, on which namely they 
depend not only as to existence, as on efficient cause, and extrinsic final, but as to 
constitution in proper species itself, as we said above. But substance does not depend 
on any end, or efficient, or on any other extrinsic as on specifying, but only depends on 
end, and efficient as on causing existence and being. Hence nothing is altogether 
absolute both in species, and in existence, except God alone. 


To the confirmation it is answered, that habits, and acts, and powers are specified by 
objects, but not in the same way, nor with the same universality, and indifference, and 
immediate tendency: for second act immediately tends to object, but habit in 
determined first act, and disposing power to operate well or badly; but power in 


indifferent and more universal first act, and as simply principle of operating. And thus in 
diverse way they regard object, and one as subordinated to another. 


Lastly, it is argued: For if powers are specified by acts, and objects, where there are the 
same objects and acts there will be powers of the same nature, but visual power of 
horse, and of man have the same object, namely visible color and are not of the same 
species, because they are properties emanating from forms of species, diverse and 
consequently also must be of diverse species, for the same specific property cannot 
emanate from principles of diverse species, for thus it would be proper to both, which is 
repugnant. 


It is answered that some think, that these powers, can be considered in two ways; in one 
way with respect to subject, of which they are natural properties, and thus they differ in 
species, when they follow diverse natures; in another way with respect to object, about 
which they are concerned, and in this way they do not differ in species unless objects 
are diverse formally; thus sight of horse and of man in nature of powers are of the same 
species, although in nature of property only they differ in species. Thus Cajetan in De 
Anima II, ch. X, and it is explained by example of iron, and golden hammer which differ 
in species in nature of metal not in nature of artificial, and members of man and lion 
differ in species because of diverse disposition although they exercise the same 
operation. But to this solution it remains to explain which of these two natures is simply 
essential to power, and consequently whether they differ essentially simply, or not. For 
they cannot be placed in double essential species, as in the examples brought, although 
those are one in natural genus and several in artificial, or conversely nevertheless 
artificial genus is related accidentally to natural, and not essentially, therefore it remains 
to explain in visual power of horse and man, which on the part of object are of the same 
species, and on the part of subject differ, which is said to be their essential species, and 
thus whether simply they are of the same or diverse species. 


Wherefore others hold, that those powers are of the same species, both in nature of 
power, and of property, about which sight and other similar powers, do not follow in 
man according to specific grade, but generic, insofar as they are of the genus of perfect 
animals. But those which follow generic grade it is not unfitting, that they be in subjects 
diverse in species, because they do not emanate from them insofar as diverse in species, 
but as they agree in superior nature. Nor is there instance in intellect, which follows 
generic grade of intellective and nevertheless is of diverse species in diverse. For 
intellect does not remain of the same species in diverse grades, but according to diverse 
immateriality intellect of diverse species follows, and regards diverse specifying object, 
but visual power in horse and man has the same specifying. This way of speaking Master 
Banez refers to in Summa Theologiae I, q. LXXVII, art. III, single doubt ad 2. 


And according to it we can add, that in visual power and similar either we can consider 
essential species, and this is always taken from object, and thus simply they are of the 
same species in horse and in man, nor do they emanate from principles diverse in 


species, but from that which is generic, or common in perfect animals participating 
these species, as in all animals from common grade power of touch emanates, and in all 
living things power of nourishing and increasing. Or we can consider certain peculiar 
qualities, which accidentally perfect, or affect these powers otherwise in one animal, 
than in another, without essential variation of them, as that eagle sees more perfectly 
than man, and man has more perfect touch, than other animals and similarly, that 
cogitative in man discourses about singulars, not in brute, and similar. And as to these 
accidental perfections, those powers are proper of diverse animals, because such 
perfections belong to those powers by reason of diverse subjects in which they are, and 
from which they participate them. And thus in nature of property they differ specifically 
by accidental species, so that that which is intrinsic to property as property of such, or 
such nature diverse in species, is accidental to visual power according to itself, and 
considered quidditatively, according to order to object, which is simply specifying. 


QUESTION III. 
ON THE VEGETATIVE SOUL AND ITS POWERS. 


ARTICLE I. 
What is the vegetative soul, and what are its powers? 


The first degree of living things is the vegetative degree, whose proper nature and 
essence, like that of other degrees, we pursue from its proper operations. The proper 
operation of this degree is to work on the living body itself, as St. Thomas teaches in 
Part I, Question 78, Articles 1 and 2, because the vegetative is the lowest degree of life, 
and from that part which is life, it is elevated above the inanimate body by moving itself 
and operating towards itself. But because it is the lowest and very imperfect, it does not 
extend to acquiring any other perfection than what pertains to its own body, either 
preserving it in the individual or multiplying it in the species, unlike the sensitive, which 
operates beyond itself, insofar as it is moved to apprehend external objects, and much 
more the intellective, which is moved to apprehend all beings universally. 


Therefore, St. Thomas assigns to the vegetative soul, following the Philosopher in De 
Anima, lecture 9, around text 49, and in Part I, Question 78, Article 2, a threefold 
operation, namely to nourish, to increase, and to generate vitally, for these suffice for all 
operations of the vegetative life, although as Cajetan rightly notes in the cited place of 
the first part, at the end of the commentary, these are said to be three powers of the 
vegetative soul only in general, for there are many others in species serving these, such 
as the attractive, expulsive, digestive, and similar powers serving the nutritive, which we 
will later inquire whether they are really distinct or only differ in their various functions. 
That these three genera of powers suffice is evident, because the end of the vegetative 
part is the conservation of the living being itself both in its own individual and in its 
species, for in this is summed up whatever can pertain to the living body itself, namely 
that it may live in itself and in its species. In the conservation of itself is included a 


twofold operation, namely nutrition and growth, for by reason of the first, whatever is 
lost through natural heat is restored, and by reason of the second, from the imperfect 
state in which it is generated, it is brought to the perfect state, namely the due quantity 
and strength. In the conservation of the species, generation is attended to, by which it 
produces something similar to itself, propagating the species itself. 


Nor does it matter that non-living things also generate something similar to themselves, 
like fire, and through generation conserve the species, therefore generation is not a 
proper action of living things. And on the other hand, there are many living things that 
do not have generation, like those which come to be only from putrefaction. It is 
answered that non-living things generate by generation commonly so called, which is 
totally from extrinsic matter, but living things by a special generation, which is from the 
proper substance of the living thing, by reason of which it is propagative generation 
from a principle conjoined to the living thing itself and communicated to the offspring. 
And thus St. Thomas says in Part I, Question 78, Article 2, reply to objection 2: 
"Generation in inanimate things is totally from an extrinsic principle, but the generation 
of living things is in a higher manner through something of the living thing itself, which 
is the seed in which there is some formative principle of the body." He teaches the same 
in the second book of De Anima, lecture 7. This formative principle of the body must not 
only be an active power which is in the spiritual and more subtle parts of the seed, but 
must also have a material principle, insofar as the coarser parts provide the matter from 
which the fetus is formed. How the generated thing is said to be made from the seed as 
from a conjoined principle of life, we have explained in Question 1 on Generation, Article 
1, and similarly how the seed has life and is made from the surplus of nourishment, we 
have explained in the same place, Question 8. 


To the other part of the argument, it is said that although the vegetative soul can have 
these three operations, it is not necessary that they be found in fact in everything 
participating in vegetative life, for the generative operation is not found in children due 
to their imperfect state, in others the power itself is lacking due to sterility, in others 
due to the imperfection of nature, because they can be generated only from 
putrefaction, among which some count eels, salamanders, and other similar creatures; 
indeed there are some which can be generated indifferently from seed or from 
putrefaction, like mice, wasps, and other similar creatures. These, therefore, participate 
imperfectly in vegetative life, just as among animals not all participate in all senses and 
operations, as moles do not have sight, and oysters do not have progressive motion. 


From what has been said, the definition of the vegetative soul is gathered, and that 
which Aristotle gave in De Anima, Book 2, text 49, is explained. For Aristotle defined the 
vegetative soul by its most perfect act which it has, and which presupposes the others, 
namely by generation which only belongs to perfect animals existing in a perfect state, 
saying: "The first soul (that is, the vegetative) is the principle of generating such as itself 
is." Explaining this definition there, the holy doctor in lecture 9 says: "Because all things 
are defined and dominated by their end, and the end of the works of the vegetative soul 


is to generate another similar to itself, it follows that this is a fitting definition of the 
vegetative soul, that it is generative of another similar according to species." He teaches 
the same in Part I, Question 78, Article 2, showing how the nutritive and augmentative 
are powers having their effect in the very living thing in which they are, but the 
generative has its effect in another distinct thing, although it is derived from the body of 
the generator itself, and this is a more perfect operation, because through it the 
vegetative soul in a way approaches the sensitive, because this, as we have said, has its 
operation concerning external things, and then, because to produce something similar 
to itself is the action of a thing already perfect in itself. Therefore, in Aristotle's 
definition, when he says "that the vegetative is the principle of generating,” it should be 
understood that it is a vital principle, and a vital principle for generating presupposes 
that it is living with respect to itself for operating concerning itself, for it could not 
operate vitally concerning another unless it could first do so concerning itself, and 
consequently it is supposed that it is nutritive and augmentative of itself. Hence if we 
wish to express in the definition all that pertains to the vegetative soul, it can be 
defined: That it is the principle of nourishing, increasing, and generating vitally. But 
then those particles should not be understood collectively, as if they should belong to 
every vegetative soul, but distributively, or according to an accommodated distribution, 
so that to perfect souls all those operations belong, but to imperfect ones at least some. 


But you may object: For first, Aristotle says in De Anima, Book 2, text 35: "It is most 
natural for perfect and non-mutilated living things to generate,’ therefore generation 
cannot be most proper to living things. The consequence is clear, because that action is 
more natural which is more proper to nature as nature is, not as it is life. But if it is said 
to be most natural to the living thing, not by reason of nature as such, but by reason of 
the nature of the living thing, then the Philosopher's statement is not true, but is refuted 
in many cases: first indeed, because it cannot be said to be most natural because it is 
more necessary, for thus nutrition is more necessary, because it is required for 
preserving one's own life in any state, even in childhood, in which it is not fitting to 
generate, indeed for the sake of preserving life an animal abstains from generation. 
Secondly, because if it is most natural because it is most perfect, it follows that in 
animals it is more natural to sense or to move locally, and in humans to understand, 
than to generate, because these are more perfect. 


Secondly, you may object: Because Aristotle in this second book, text 54, only 
enumerates two operations of vegetative life, namely to use food and to generate, 
therefore three should not be posited, namely to nourish, to increase, and to generate. 
Especially since the action of increasing cannot be distinguished from nourishing, 
because quantity follows substance without a new motion, while nutrition is ordered to 
acquiring substance. 


Finally, several other operations are given in the vegetative soul, which deal with 
external matter, and not with the living body itself, such as the attraction of food, its 
digestion, the expulsion of the superfluous, and other similar ones, which deal with an 


extraneous body, and not yet informed by a living form, therefore more operations 
should be posited in the vegetative soul than those which deal with the living body 
itself. 


To the first, it is easily answered regarding the first part, that generation is called the 
most natural work, because it is common to all nature even inanimate, speaking of 
generation as to substance and according to the common notion of generation, yet it is 
proper to living things, speaking of generation on the part of the mode of proceeding 
vitally, and through propagation from the very substance of the generator cut off. 


As for the exposition of Aristotle, the expositors disagree in explaining in what sense he 
said generation is the most natural work. But briefly I say it is not called the most 
natural work because it is more perfect, since in many animals there are other more 
perfect operations, as was said in the argument. Nor from the fact that it is more 
necessary with respect to the living thing itself absolutely, since nutrition is more 
necessary for life itself: but for two reasons. First, because generation is common to all 
nature even non-living, at least as to the substance of generation, as has been said. 
Second, because nature, even of living things, is more inclined to it not for its own good, 
but for the common good, namely for the perpetuity of the species which is conserved 
by generation itself. St. Thomas gives this reason in De Anima, Book 2, lecture 7, on that 
text of Aristotle, and Cajetan there, and M. Banez, Part 1, q. 78, art. 2, doubt 4, but Suarez 
denies it in De Anima, Book 2, ch. 7, n. 6, although he admits the first reason in n. 6, but 
he wrongly denies it, since it is expressly approved by Aristotle who gave the reason 
why generation is the most natural work, namely because nature is most inclined to that 
condition of perpetuity, which it attains through generation, and not by nutrition and 
self-preservation alone. And so the conservation of the species according as it is 
perpetuated by the propagation of many, attracts nature with greater weight than 
nutrition, or conservation in one's own being; both because it is a common good, and 
any part is naturally more inclined to the common good than to its own, as is clear in 
the hand naturally exposing itself to a blow for the head and water rising upward lest a 
vacuum be given; and because through generation it more effectively attains perpetuity 
than through nutrition, for from the nature of the thing it has a certain period, but that 
through generation lasts indefinitely, as far as is from the force of nature, unless a 
higher Divine decree of terminating generations when the number of the blessed is 
complete were to stand in the way. It is most natural for each thing to intend perpetuity, 
which since it is impossible in the individual through conservation, is achieved in the 
species through generation. 


Nor does the foundation of Fr. Suarez stand in the way, namely because nutrition is 
ordered to one's own conservation in oneself, but generation in another individual, and 
each thing is more inclined to its own good than to another's, because things friendly to 
another arise from things friendly to oneself. 


For it is answered that something is more inclined to its own good as distinguished 
against another's, not against the common good, for to this there is a greater weighing 
than to one's own, because even one's own is contained under the common, and 
depends on it, and so things friendly to another arise from things friendly to oneself, 
when it is another altogether alien, not when it is another as if a common and superior 
good, with respect to which this maxim does not run. And so every creature is naturally 
more carried to God, as to a common good, as St. Thomas teaches in Part 1, q. 60, article 
5. Nor is it true that the species is also conserved in one's own individual, for it is 
conserved without perpetuation, which is conservation in a qualified sense, but in what 
is begotten it is conserved as in something propagated from its substance, and in part of 
itself. 


From which the answer to the instances of the first argument is also clear, for although 
nutrition is more necessary for conserving oneself than generation, the latter is 
nevertheless more necessary for attaining perpetuity. With which, however, it stands 
that man is more bound to conserve his own life than to generate even in the case of 
necessity of propagating the human race, because the conservation of one's own life is 
the foundation and necessary means even for propagation itself, and so because when 
one's own life is removed both one's own individual and the propagation of the species 
are removed, therefore he is more bound to the former than to the latter, but to the 
former as to a means, to the latter as to an end, and therefore he is more naturally 
related to generation, because for the sake of this end, namely perpetuity, all things act 
which act according to nature, as Aristotle says in the same place. 


To the second it is answered that Aristotle enumerated those two operations of the 
vegetative soul, because under that which uses food is contained both nutrition and 
growth, for both use food although in different ways, one to restore and conserve, the 
other to perfect and increase, but afterwards he explained both operations in text 38 
and following. But what is said, that there is not given a motion to quantity distinct from 
nutrition, has been refuted by us in q. 19 of Physics and q. 8 on generation. 


To the last it is answered that all those operations are contained under the nutritive, 
because they serve it and minister to it, just as under the generative is contained the 
operation preparative of seed, its resolution, and the formation of the fetus. But what is 
said that those actions do not deal with the living body, I distinguish; proximately and 
formally, let it pass; dispositively, I deny; for the matter of food is disposed so that it may 
be nourished and pass into the living body. 


ARTICLE II. 
What is the nutritive power, its object, and the faculties serving it? 


These three pertain to knowing the nutritive power, and from it the augmentative 
power, which serves it, will remain explained. We have discussed much about nutrition 


and food in question 8 on generation, and therefore here we must briefly deal with the 
nutritive power itself. 


Regarding the first, namely the nutritive power itself, there is doubt whether it is some 
quality of the second species, namely some power, or whether it is some vital heat, or at 
least a temperament, or some mixture of the primary qualities without any superadded 
power. On this, Fr. Suarez in his treatise on the Soul, Book 2, Chapter 9, thinks that the 
temperament of the primary qualities serves as a disposition, or dispositive power for 
introducing the Soul into the matter of food, but the power inductive of the Soul itself 
into food, whether by educing or uniting the form, is the Soul itself immediately, and 
this action proceeds from it, not from some superadded accident. Besides these actions, 
namely to induce the substantial form, and to dispose to it, there is not given another 
operation which corresponds to a power, or faculty superadded to those primary 
qualities. But others among the more recent authors constitute this nutritive power in 
natural heat itself, perhaps because it is an active principle in nutrition and growth. 


Nevertheless, St. Thomas consistently assigns heat and primary qualities as instruments 
of vegetative life, and its operations, which indeed are nutrition and generation, but he 
requires as the principal power some quality superior to the primary ones: as can be 
seen in Contra Gentiles, Book 2, Chapter 68, and in Part 1, Question 78, Article 2, reply to 
objection 2, and Question 118, Article 1, reply to objection 3. But such a power cannot 
use heat and other qualities as an instrument which it moves and which serves it, unless 
it is distinguished from them. 


The foundation is that generation and nutrition have effects exceeding heat and the 
temperament of the four primary qualities, both in the very substance of the thing 
operated on, and in the mode of operating, therefore they require some higher power 
distinct from those qualities. The consequence is clear, because we have no other 
principle of distinguishing powers and faculties, except through diverse effects and 
modes of operating. The antecedent is proved, for as to the substance of the thing 
operated on, we see in generation some effects exceeding the primary qualities, such as 
the formation of members, the eduction of the Soul, or its introduction and other 
similar things, which are clearly distinguished from the actions of the primary qualities, 
for heating, even done by an animal, is not the same as the formation of members and 
the introduction of the Soul. Similarly in nutrition, members are formed at least 
partially, and generatively, since the members themselves are restored anew or grow 
with the succession of food, therefore the same reason applies to it as to generation. 
From the part of the mode of operating, it is manifestly clear that they are distinguished, 
because an animal performs these actions vitally, whether generating or nourishing, but 
elemental qualities as far as is from their species do not operate vitally, for it is clear 
that heat in iron or in wood is of the same species as the heat of an animal, and yet there 
it does not operate vitally, therefore the mode of operating vitally requires some power 
specifically distinct from heat itself according to itself. 


Nor does it avail to say that heat itself as conjoined to the Soul is the medium by which 
the Soul operates vitally, and does not need another superadded power or faculty to 
direct such heat, for against this is that these nutritive actions are essentially and 
specifically vital, and in the notion of vital they are distinguished in species from 
non-vital ones, therefore heat according to the whole species it has cannot be a 
sufficient power and virtue of these actions. The consequence is clear, both because the 
heat which is in an animal is not distinct in species from the heat of fire, therefore it 
cannot without another superadded power have specifically distinct effects; and 
because heat is not a vital power even in an animal, therefore it cannot be the 
immediate principle of vital operation; but the Soul through its substance without a 
superadded vital power is not operative vitally, and much less by means of a non-vital 
instrument, such as heat is from its species. Nor does it matter that for nutrition there 
is not given a special organ, but it happens in the whole body, and thus there does not 
seem to be given a special power. For this is with respect to the ultimate nutrition, when 
from blood the solid parts are nourished, such as flesh and bones; but for the first 
internal digestion and change of food into blood, special organs are given, namely the 
stomach and liver. 


Second difficulty. 


Regarding the second point, namely what is the object of the nutritive power, it is clear 
from the Philosopher in this second book, text 42, and St. Thomas there in lecture 9, 
that the object or matter of the nutritive is food, for the nutritive deals with it, as with 
matter which it transmutes into substance and by which the thing nourished is 
nourished. Hence the Philosopher says there in text 48, that in nutrition there are three 
things, namely what is nourished, that by which it is nourished, and the first nourisher. 
What is nourished is the living body, because it is the subject to which through 
transmuted food new parts come and succeed. That by which it is nourished is 
nourishment, taking ‘by which' for the material principle, not the effective, and so it is 
said not only that which is nourished, but from which it is transmuted, just as seed is 
that by which an animal is generated, not only as an effective principle by reason of the 
formative power, but also as a material principle, insofar as the matter of the fetus is 
also taken from it. The first nourisher is the Soul itself, which is the first principle of 
nourishing. 


But you may inquire: How is food said to be the object not only of the nutritive power, 
but also of the generative, as Aristotle affirms in text 47, when yet the object of the 
nutritive and generative are diverse, for the object of the generative is the fetus itself 
which is generated, but the object of the nutritive is the living thing itself, which is 
nourished. Of food it is also verified that by it or from it an animal is nourished, but 
offspring is not generated from food, therefore both powers do not have food for an 
object even materially. 


It is answered nevertheless, that Aristotle's statement is most true, and is explained by 
St. Thomas there in lecture 9, that food is also productive of generation, because seed is 
the surplus of food. This is understood to be the surplus of food, not because it is 
excrementitious, since rather it is made from most purified blood, but because it is 
residual to nutrition itself, but necessary for generation. And so all vegetative powers 
use food as matter for their operations, but in diverse ways, for the nutritive uses the 
substance of food for the repair of the living thing itself, the augmentative uses the 
quantity or magnitude of food for its increase, but the generative uses the residue of 
food for its propagation, and so the operation of the nutritive is presupposed to the 
generative, and supplies to it the residue of its food as matter, and therefore the Soul is 
not said so absolutely to generate from food as to be nourished, but to generate from 
the residue of food, which through various transmutations of the nutritive is segregated 
to the seminal vessels, and there seed is disposed, that the generative may use it just as 
also for the nutrition of offspring milk is segregated in females from food already 
transmuted and converted into blood. And as a sign of this, those who are more profuse 
in venery, since they need much seminal matter, draw from the matter of the nutritive, 
so that sometimes they emit blood, and weaken nature. And conversely, fatter animals 
have little seed, as St. Thomas teaches in Part 1, Question 119, Article 2, because they 
need to convert more into their own body than to segregate from the residue for seed. 


But how many kinds of food there are, namely extrinsic and remote, which is taken by 
the animal, and intrinsic, or proximate, which is disposed and transmuted by it, that it 
may be converted into solid parts, and what transmutations it undergoes for this, and in 
what part of the animal the nutritive faculty resides, we have said in Question 8 on 
generation, Article 3. 


Third difficulty. 


Regarding the third point, namely which faculties serve the nutritive. Firstly, two 
principal powers are found, namely the nutritive, which concerns the substance to be 
repaired, and the augmentative, which concerns that to be increased. Secondly, four 
powers serving these two principal ones occur, namely the attractive, retentive, 
expulsive, and digestive, and if there are any others, they are reduced to these. Thirdly, 
accidents or primary qualities serving all these powers are found, which are qualities 
not vital, but common even to non-living things, namely heat and cold, and similar ones, 
which serve as dispositions, and therefore it is certain that these accidents are 
distinguished from vital powers, since they themselves are not vital. Which even in 
respect to the attractive and retentive power, Suarez himself admits in the cited place, 
chapter 9, n. 14, although he denies it of the nutritive faculty: which we shall soon 
consider. 


Therefore, concerning the vital powers themselves, there is that difficulty, whether they 
are really distinguished among themselves, which will also be treated in the following 
article about the generative power, whether it is distinguished from the nutritive. For 


many Authors make all those powers one, which exercises all these operations, and 
from them is denominated now nutritive, now generative, now augmentative. But 
nevertheless between the augmentative and the nutritive, less distinction seems to be 
posited, and the Coimbrans deny it in De Anima, Book 2, chapter 4, single question; 
Suarez in the treatise on the Soul, Book 2, chapter 9, who does not even distinguish 
them formally, as is clear at the end of the chapter; Rubio in De Anima, Book 2, treatise 
on the powers of the vegetative Soul, question 2. And many others who are cited by 
these Authors; and some Thomists hold the same, whom Master Banez cites without 
naming in Part 1, Question 78, Article 2, doubt 2, conclusion 2. This opinion is not 
without probability, for whenever it is not evident that a distinction of powers is 
required for diverse operations, we ought to incline more to the part which does not 
distinguish, because nature always strives for economy. There is also a fitting reason, 
because for the augmentative power nothing is required except that the nutritive power 
be so strong that it can convert more of food than it loses of its own moisture, as St. 
Thomas teaches in Part 1, Question 119, Article 1, reply to objection 4. But for this a new 
power is not required, but the same stronger and more perfect. Both powers also regard 
the same effect, and specifically, namely living substance, whether absolutely or as 
greater and augmented, and both in a vital mode. Why therefore should they not 
proceed from the same power as two subordinate operations or ordered to the same 
end, just as heating and illuminating proceed from the same power of the sun, because 
they are actions subordinate among themselves. Wherefore Aristotle in On the 
Generation of Animals, Book 1, Chapter 4, teaches that the same matter is that from 
which it is increased and from which it is first constituted; and the augmenting faculty 
is also the same which is in the beginning, but greater; therefore it is not necessary to 
posit two faculties. 


Nevertheless, the opposite opinion is more probable, and more accepted among 
Thomists, as Master Bafiez teaches in the cited place, conclusion three, and Cajetan 
holds it in Part 1, Question 78, Article 2, at the end of the commentary, and many other 
Thomists whom they cite, and the Carmelites follow here in disputation 8, question 3, 
and without doubt St. Thomas inclines to it, both because concerning Question 78, he 
says there are three powers, augmentative, nutritive and generative; and because he 
assigns to each a distinct operation and object, which are principles of distinction of 
powers, for to the nutritive he assigns conservation and repair of substance; to the 
augmentative, acquisition of due quantity; to the generative, production of another 
living thing. Finally, because at the end of the body he posits that one power serves 
another, therefore it is not the same power, but distinct, because the same does not 
serve itself, although the act of one power can serve and be subordinated to another act 
of the same; but St. Thomas does not say that one act is subordinated to another, but 
that one power serves another, therefore just as when it is said that one act serves 
another, the distinction of the acts themselves is gathered, so when it is said that one 
power serves another, the distinction of powers ought to be gathered. 


And from this is taken the foundation of this opinion, because a sufficient distinction is 
found in these objects, and in the mode of operating to distribute these powers, for in 
another way, and concerning a distinct term the nutritive operates than the generative, 
since one operates by propagating and producing something similar distinct from itself, 
but the other by repairing parts of the same living thing, namely the nutritive. But the 
augmentative regards a term distinct in genus, namely quantity not insofar as it 
naturally follows the first production of substance, but insofar as it is acquired through 
true mutation and motion proceeding from contrary to contrary, as we showed in 
Physics, Question 19 and in On Generation, Question 8, therefore it requires motion or 
operation and a distinct power no less than alteration and local motion, which are to 
diverse predicaments. On the other hand, these powers on account of their materiality 
and imperfection cannot be so elevated as to unite eminently in themselves such 
diverse acts and objects in some superior reason, since even the sensitive Soul which is 
more perfect than the vegetative, cannot in one power eminently unite all acts and 
objects of the external or internal senses, therefore it is more probable that these 
powers ought to be distinguished. 


Hence it does not avail to say that there is given only one power regarding several 
inadequate acts, which all deal with one total and adequate object, namely food, in 
which a single and same power operates those diverse operations. For against this is 
that if that reason proved anything, it would also conclude that the internal and external 
senses are one power, although it has inadequate acts, just as one Soul serves all senses, 
because just as for the vegetative Soul it suffices for the unity of power that it deal with 
food, although in diverse ways according to diverse inadequate acts, so it could be said 
that for the sensitive Soul one power suffices, which deals with the sensible, but diverse 
modes of changing the senses will be said to be diverse and inadequate acts of the same 
power, and especially since here also is found a subordination of one to another, as the 
external senses serve the internal, and among the internal the common sense serves the 
phantasy. 


Wherefore rather this subordination of one to another is a principle of gathering 
distinct powers speaking per se and from the extrinsic, because subordination implies 
limitation, and requires distinction, for the same is not subordinated to itself. But 
nevertheless several acts coordinated among themselves can sometimes pertain to the 
same power and virtue, when some superior and more universal reason is found, under 
which those reasons are united, which in inferior and limited modes considered 
required distinction, as, for example, the intellect, because it regards things under a 
certain universal reason, namely under abstraction from every material condition, 
whatever is distinguished in material things, where it is united. And similarly the sun 
which regards everything alterable and corruptible under a certain universal reason, 
which comprehends everything corruptible, namely insofar as it depends on and is 
continuous with the first altering which is incorruptible, therefore it regards all those 
things under a single reason. And when the reason of some virtue is universalized, the 


more united it is, and extends to diverse inadequate acts and objects, but on the 
contrary the more it is particularized, the more powers are distinguished, and are 
adequate to diverse acts and objects. But there is no reason why in the vegetative Soul 
we should posit a reason and mode of operating so universal that under a single reason 
it comprehends those many inadequate acts; both because it is of the lowest grade in 
the genus of Soul; and because it does not suppose other more inferior powers, with 
respect to which it would be superior and unite them. Wherefore if once in powers not 
having universality and a superior mode of proceeding, we posit unity of powers, by 
reason of subordination to the same end, we shall say that almost all sensitive powers 
and inferior arts are one virtue, which subordinates the end and those things which are 
ordered to it by the same virtue although by inadequate acts when either the means and 
the end are of the same reason and specification, or in a more universal mode some 
superior formality is regarded under which all those things are materially contained. 


But what some dispute, whether vital, elemental, and celestial heat are distinguished in 
species. The difficulty is of little moment, for heat is not called vital or celestial by 
reason of something intrinsic, by which it is constituted in being such, but from order to 
that extrinsic cause, from which it is derived and tempered and modified, namely to the 
living thing itself and to heaven itself, as Cajetan well notes in the first part, Question 
118, Article 1, concerning the solution to objection 3, just as also heat distributed and 
disposed by art, as in the cooking of food is not distinct in species from natural heat. 
And this is because all these heats retain the same essential and primary effect, namely 
to heat or make hot, all other effects are consequent, according as they result from 
diverse agents thus tempering or modifying. 


The arguments are solved. 


To the foundations laid above, it is clear from what has been said that these powers 
ought to be distinguished, which are not so universal and proceeding under a higher 
reason, that they can unite these objects and inadequate acts under one superior 
universal reason. Nor does the augmentative differ from the nutritive only because it is 
stronger when it increases than when it only nourishes and does not increase. For it is 
not stronger within the same line, for example, in generating softer or harder flesh or in 
other ways within the line of flesh, for this does not require another distinct power, but 
the same power made more perfect. However, another and more perfect power is 
required if it produces a more perfect effect in a distinct line, namely insofar as it is 
acquisitive of greater quantity and due perfection and strength; but this requires a 
distinct power, because although they deal with food, they do so in a different way and 
reason, not formally regarding the same effect, although it regards the living body, 
because in the same living body diverse effects are found, and diverse operations 
requiring distinct powers, just as the effect of making something greater or stronger 
requires a different operation and formality than merely repairing lost parts, as happens 
in nutrition. Nor is it the same for heating and illumination, because these are united in 


some superior reason, namely in celestial light, which has eminence for both, for in fire 
illumination and heating come from different qualities, namely from heat and light. 
When it is said that when augmentation ceases, that augmentative power will cease as 
superfluous, it is answered that it is not superfluous per se and from the extrinsic, but 
per accidens and by reason of state, just as the generative power is not removed in the 
senses, nor is it lacking in children, although it cannot exercise its act. And in the 
resurrection, all these members and powers will be given for the integrity of man, not 
for the exercise of the act. Similarly, therefore, for the same integrity the augmentative 
remains, even when it does not exercise its act. Finally, to Aristotle we respond that he 
says the augmenting faculty is the same now and which was in the beginning, but he 
does not say that the one which is from the beginning and after is the same as the 
nutritive. And when he says the nutritive and generative are the same, it is understood 
that it is the same in genus, not in species. 


But you may still object: For to produce quantity, another virtue is not required than to 
produce material substance, to which quantity immediately follows, but to produce 
greater quantity it suffices to add new parts of substance, so that not more of substance 
is lost than is acquired, since quantity is not produced separately from substance, and 
so the augmentative does not have a distinct act from the nutritive, namely the 
conversion of food into the thing nourished as to more parts, therefore neither a diverse 
term to which distinct from the nutritive itself, except in respect to more or fewer 
parts, which does not formally and specifically vary that term, but accidentally. It is 
confirmed, because the virtue producing quantity is not another quantity, since quantity 
is not active and productive, therefore it will be a virtue directly productive of 
substance, and consequently of quantity. The consequence is clear, because if it is not a 
virtue productive of substance nor is the virtue itself quantity, therefore it will be 
quality, which is posterior to quantity and supposes it, therefore there is not given a 
virtue per se first productive of quantity, and it is clear by example in fire which is 
augmented and combustibles by the same virtue by which it is generated. 


It is answered that to produce quantity, whether total or partial, absolutely, and as it is a 
certain passion of substance, an action distinct from the production of substance is not 
required, just as to produce other proper passions the production of substance itself 
suffices, as it secondarily attains the passions. But to produce quantity under such a 
state and mode, as is required for augmentation, namely quantity as greater and as 
growing, thus it is not properly a passion, but an accident, since it does not have a 
necessary connection with living substance, as is manifest of itself, and therefore it is 
not surprising that it can terminate a distinct action and motion. I add that quantity is 
not a proper passion of the living thing, but of body under the grade of corporeity. 
Hence quantity even as greater and growing is not absolutely the term of augmentation, 
but as constituting the due state of the living thing, and in perfect strength, and for this 
the common nutritive virtue does not suffice, nor howsoever attaining quantity, but a 
virtue strengthening the living thing itself, and constitutive of it in greaterness and vital 


increase, which is not done without quantity. But nevertheless that it may be done, a 
virtue attaining substance, consequently even partial quantity, does not suffice, but thus 
attaining quantity, that it may make greater strength and vital increase; which the 
nutritive does not always do, as is clear when an animal is nourished and does not grow, 
nor is strengthened, but is weakened, and yet it acquires parts, about which we have 
said more in Question 8 on Generation. 


To the confirmation it is answered, that the virtue thus augmentative of quantity 
according to the more perfect state of the living thing and strengthening it, is not a 
virtue productive of substance alone, nor is it quantity which is not active, but quality, 
which indeed supposes quantity not augmented in the subject, but produces quantity as 
augmented, and thus does not suppose such an augment of quantity, but is posterior to 
it, nor yet is it quantity, but quality, because quality can well be a virtue for producing 
quantity, just as for producing substance, which nevertheless from its genus is prior to 
quality, but because quality operates in virtue of the substance to which it inheres, thus 
it can attain another to which it does not inhere, and similarly quantity. But in fire and 
other inanimate things there is disparity, because they do not have to be increased per 
se and from within, nor properly to be nourished, but only to generate another from 
matter near to them, which when it is continued to them, or joined, is said to be 
aggenerated and increased, by increase externally applied, and consequently per 
accidens making greater, insofar as it generates fire anew, and that is continued to the 
preceding, not because it intends a more perfect state and strength, which is given to it 
with greater quantity. 


Finally, you may object to prove: That the nutritive or augmentative power is not 
distinct from heat, or from the first tempered qualities, because if such a power is given, 
it either acts on food something besides heat, or nothing. If nothing, it is superfluous: 
but to say that that power directs heat, it cannot be explained what that direction is, 
and how it happens towards heat. If it acts something besides heat, it remains to explain 
what it is, for it does not produce another power, as is clear of itself; but if some first 
quality, for its production another first quality suffices, indeed to produce substance, 
the first quality itself suffices, or the temperament of several qualities in virtue of 
substance, for these are dispositions, which in virtue of substance produce substance, 
therefore another power is superfluous. It is confirmed, because in diverse parts of an 
animal, the nutritive force produces diverse effects, for example, nerve, bones, flesh, 
blood, etc., and this not by reason of diverse powers, otherwise we would multiply as 
many nutritive powers as there are heterogeneous parts, therefore by reason of diverse 
temperament, and disposition of the primary qualities and thus these suffice for 
producing, for by the same quality, or qualities, by which some part is disposed, by the 
same food is changed to receive the form of such a part. 


It is answered that that power is required as distinct from heat, because the effect 
which is produced cannot be made in a vital mode, except through a vital power, but 
heat is not a vital power from its nature, since it is found in inanimate things, although it 


can serve instrumentally vital powers, as St. Thomas says in Part 1, Question 118, Article 
1, reply to objection 3, thus therefore we say that that power does something besides 
heat, both as to mode, because it operates the effect in a vital mode, which heat cannot 
do even immediately joined to the Soul, because it is not a vital power; and as to 
substance, because that formation of members and organization, which is done totally 
by the generative, and in parts coming by the nutritive, is not an effect of heat alone, or 
of other qualities, because it is not only to make hot, or tempered, but to produce a part 
of such substance and organization which requires a higher virtue, just as the heat of 
fire without the superadded virtue of art, cannot dispose foods, nor make a pot from 
iron, for indeed as heat it does not delineate and compose the artifice of that vessel. And 
this we call directing and using heat as an instrument, not by cognitive direction, but by 
impressing vital or artificial virtue to an effect beyond the species of hot, and of other 
primary qualities. 


To the confirmation it is said, that the nutritive virtue is one, which on account of its 
eminence has in diverse heterogeneous parts to make diverse effects and formations 
and just as the generative in an extraneous body, namely from the fetus forms diverse 
members, nor for each member is a diverse generative power posited, so the nutritive in 
the proper body of the living thing itself, for diverse parts makes diverse formations, 
and effects, and temperaments, not by reason of diverse dispositions only, but by reason 
of eminent virtue according to diverse dispositions, vitally producing those diverse 
parts. And although through those qualities food or matter is disposed, nevertheless 
they produce nothing in their own virtue, but in virtue of the vital nutritive power, by 
which they are moved as we have said. 


ARTICLE III. 
Whether the generative power is distinguished from the other vegetative powers, 
and which powers serve it? 


Many authors believe that the generative power is not distinguished from the nutritive 
power, who, as we reported in the previous article, do not distinguish the augmentative 
and nutritive powers, as can be seen in the Coimbra Commentators, Book 1 on the Soul, 
ch. 4, single question; Rubio, Book 2 on the Soul, treatise on the powers of the vegetative 
soul, q. 11; and Suarez inclines toward this view in Book 2 on the Soul, ch. 10, although he 
finally resolves that the formative power in generation is far distinct from the 
nourishing power. And Aristotle seems to support this in Book 2 on the Soul, text 42, 
where he says: "Since the power of nourishing and generating is the same, it is 
necessary to first determine about nourishment," and in Book 2 on the Generation of 
Animals, ch. 4, he says: "If the augmenting faculty is of the vegetative soul, it is the same 
as that which generates." The foundation is almost entirely consumed in proving that 
the acts of the generative and nutritive powers are of the same formal nature, and differ 
only materially. For first, on the part of the mode of operation, both actions are vital; 
and on the part of the matter, both use nourishment, not indeed extrinsic nourishment, 


but intrinsic, such as blood or humor; and on the part of the terminus ad quem, both are 
concerned with living substance, the generative indeed generating a total substance 
anew, but the nutritive a partial one. It is of the same formal nature to regard the whole 
and the part in substance, just as the total and partial substance are of the same nature. 
And it is confirmed because in fire, for example, there is the same power of generating 
new fire and of generating a part, therefore also in living things. The consequence is 
clear, because living things have a more eminent power than inanimate things, therefore 
if the latter can unite the generative and aggenerative powers in a single power, all the 
more so can living things, and the aggenerative power in living things is the nutritive 
power. It is confirmed secondly, because the nutritive power also has the power of 
organizing, just like the generative, therefore they are of the same nature. The 
antecedent is clear, because through the nutritive power the parts of an animal are 
restored, which consist of organization and formation, and similarly if a wound is made 
or a part is cut off, it is restored by the nutritive power, and the parts are joined, which 
does not happen without some formation of veins, arteries, nerves, etc., all of which 
involve organization. But if we speak of the very power by which semen is concocted 
and made from blood, it seems much more to pertain to the nutritive part, because 
semen is made from the concoction of blood, which is the ultimate and residual 
nourishment, and that concocting action is of the nutritive power, just as milk is also 
concocted by the nutritive power; and it is not without probability that the seminal 
vessels are nourished by the semen itself as by nourishment, for each part seems to be 
nourished by the humor it elaborates, otherwise it would have two actions, one of 
elaborating semen, the other of nourishing from blood, therefore the elaboration of 
semen will then pertain to the nutritive part. 


In this difficulty, one thing seems certain and cannot be denied by anyone, namely that 
the power included in the semen, which resides in those very subtle spirits, is distinct at 
least in number from the nutritive power which is in the living thing from which it is 
separated, and similarly from the nutritive power which is in the living thing that is 
generated. This is clear, because the separated semen is a body separate from the 
generator and its effect, similarly the generated body is distinct from the semen and 
caused by it, and informed by a different form, therefore the power or virtue which is in 
the semen is distinguished from both, for it does not pass from subject to subject. The 
difficulty lies in two points. First, concerning the power of the semen itself, whether it is 
distinct not only in number but also in species from the nutritive power, or whether it is 
really nutritive, although it is called generative from the act of generating which it 
exercises. Second, whether that power which elaborates and concocts the semen itself 
is the very nutritive power, or rather another power which impresses such a generative 
force on the semen. 


I SAY THEREFORE FIRST: That power which is in the separated semen differs not only 
individually but also specifically from the nutritive power. This is taken from St. Thomas, 
Part 1, q. 78, art. 2, where he distinguishes these three powers of the vegetative part: 


nutritive, augmentative, and generative. Specifically concerning that seminal power, it is 
proved because through the nutritive power something similar is made only to what is 
lost in the same subject, so that if flesh is nourished, a part of flesh is made through the 
nutritive power, and if bones or nerves are nourished, parts of bones and nerves are 
made through the nutritive power, and nothing more. But semen does not convert the 
matter on which it operates into semen, but into members and parts of the body, and by 
organizing it as to all its parts. Therefore that power of semen is different from the 
nutritive power, because this is more limited, but semen organizes the whole body, and 
thus is a nobler power than the nutritive, and the nutritive and augmentative are 
ordered to the generative, as St. Thomas says in the cited place of the first part. Nor can 
this power be constituted only in some heat, however celestial or vital, because all heat 
is neither a vital power nor has any effect per se except to heat, but the seminal power 
produces many other effects as the power of a living thing. Finally, separated semen 
does not live formally, because it does not have organs, nor is it an animal in act, but a 
power emitted from an animal, just as when blood or another humor is shed, since after 
separation it is no longer informed by the soul of that from which it is separated, and 
another soul is not generated anew in the semen by mere separation, for division is not 
a sufficient disposition for generating a new soul anew in such a crude and unorganized 
substance. Therefore semen is not formally nourished in itself, because it does not take 
nourishment, nor does it nourish the fetus, since it forms and organizes it so that the 
soul may be introduced, and before the soul is introduced, the fetus is not capable of 
being nourished, because it is not yet living, but after the soul is introduced, the fetus is 
nourished by its own power, not by the power of the semen; therefore the power of 
semen is not a nutritive power, either of itself or of another, but has a distinct object 
from the nutritive, namely to produce something distinct from itself, not to feed and 
nourish itself. 


I SAY SECONDLY: The power which is in the living thing itself for generating, and whose 
participation is that power left in the separated semen, is also a power distinct from the 
nutritive, and is not the substance of the soul alone, and regards as its principal term 
and effect the thing begotten or offspring, and has the power of impressing on the 
semen itself the formative power of the fetus and more lively and subtle spirits. It is also 
probable that the generative power in the male animal and in the female is of the same 
species, although it has diverse acts accidentally distinct within the same species, such 
as the preparation of semen and its resolution, attraction and retention, and the 
provision of suitable matter to the place of generation. 


The first part of the conclusion is proved, because at least the principal power which 
resides in the agent and that which is separated and participated from it are of the same 
or more eminent nature, because both regard the same end and object, and operate the 
same term or effect, just as in fire the emitted heat and the heat of the fire itself are of 
the same nature, because they regard the same effect and term. If therefore the power 
which is in the separated semen is distinguished from the nutritive and regards a 


distinct formal object and term, namely to effect propagation by producing a living 
thing distinct from itself, not the conservation of its own body which the nutritive does, 
therefore similarly the generative power which is in the living thing itself, and from 
which that which is in the semen is derived, cannot be of the same nature as the 
nutritive, for it similarly regards a distinct formal object, namely propagation and 
assimilation of a distinct thing, not conservation of itself. To these things, the 
distinction of these powers is sufficiently gathered from the distinction of the organs in 
which these powers reside, just as from this reason we gather that the sensitive powers 
are distinguished, because they have distinct organs in which they reside, just as sight is 
in the eye, touch in the whole body, etc. But it is clear that the generative power resides 
in a particular organ or part, which being deficient, the animal is simply impotent to 
generate, but the nutritive power as to some act, namely the concoction of 
nourishment, has a distinct organ from the generative, namely the stomach, but as to 
another act, that is, the ultimate conversion of nourishment into solid parts, is diffused 
throughout the whole body, therefore these powers differ among themselves. 


Nor can it be said that it is the same power which has diverse acts in diverse parts of the 
body, according to their diverse dispositions on account of the eminence of such a 
power, just as the same nutritive power generates bones in bones and flesh in flesh, so it 
is not repugnant that the same power in the seminal vessels is generative, and in other 
parts of the body [is nutritive]. But against this is that if this were worth anything, there 
would be no reason why we should not say that all the sensitive powers were one and 
the same power, which in the organ of sight would exercise vision, and in hearing 
audition, etc., on account of the eminence of such a power, for if to the vegetative part, 
which is more imperfect, can be attributed one power which exercises all those acts in 
diverse organs, why to the sensitive part, which is far more perfect, would not be 
attributed the same eminence and unity of power with diversity of acts in diverse 
organs? But the truth is that such eminence is not given in these powers, which are so 
material and corporeal, as we have already shown above. And it suffices that a single 
soul informs all the organs and parts of the animal, but not that a single power exercises 
all those acts, for power is related as a virtue and instrument of operating, which ought 
to be distinguished according to diverse acts or modes of operating. But that diversity of 
the nutritive power in generating flesh or bones or nerves, etc., is only a material 
diversity, for formally it regards the same mode of operating, namely to restore what is 
lost in whatever parts of the animal through the conversion of nourishment. But the 
generative even in this mode of operating disagrees with the nutritive, because it does 
not regard the restoration and conservation of the same living thing, but its propagation 
in something similar to it. Much less pressing is what some say, that the generative 
power is diffused in all parts of the body, because although not all parts of the body can 
generate, yet from all of them semen is elaborated and participated, because it is the 
formative power of all members in the fetus, and so from all members of the generator 
that power ought to be participated. But against this is that, besides the fact that 
physicians with Galen in the book on semen commonly teach that semen is not made 


from all parts of the animal, it is contrary to manifest experience, for a man lacking 
hands or feet or eyes, even from birth, generates a complete fetus, and not one lacking 
those parts, therefore semen is not in fact drawn from all parts of the animal, which 
nevertheless it in fact generates. 


The second part of the conclusion is proved, because the generative power has the 
same acts in the female and in the male as to the species and substance of the term to 
which they tend, namely to generate the fetus, although some acts differ accidentally. 
For although in the female there is an active power for providing matter whether of 
blood or imperfect semen, and for gathering it in the place of generation, and it is also 
probable that female semen has activity for the formation of the fetus itself, it is certain 
however that it is related as something imperfect and potential, and consequently as 
passive to this, that it may be perfected by the spirited male semen, and therefore 
although joined to the male semen and mixed, it has an action of the same species in 
order to the production of the fetus, and in this is founded that it is a power of the same 
species, yet it is certain that prior to that action, into which it flows as joined to male 
semen, it must have some acts which do not belong to the generative power of the male, 
such as the attraction and retention of male semen, the gathering of matter, and other 
similar things, which belong to it insofar as it is a female power, that is, imperfect and 
passive, but able to be perfected by the activity and vivacity of male semen; but 
nevertheless these actions are less principal, and only serve the principal action, which 
is the formation of the fetus and the introduction of the soul. And therefore because in 
that the female and male generative power agree specifically, because they regard the 
same term in an active way, although one more imperfectly and dependently on the 
other, as on something more perfect, and in this, that it is perfected by another it is 
related passively, therefore it is probable that both powers are of the same species. But 
this is certain, that to resolve semen, another power distinct from the generative power 
of the animal itself is not required, as some posit. And the reason is that the generative 
power by its own nature is communicative of itself, because it cannot attain its term 
except by communicating such power through the separation and resolution of semen, 
from which as from a conjoined principle the fetus must be formed, therefore to the 
same power and potency to which it pertains to produce and form the fetus, which is 
the generative power, it also pertains to resolve and emit semen, through which such 
formation and production is vitally done. 


To the foundations of the opposite opinion from authority it is answered that that place 
of Aristotle is explained by St. Thomas in Book 2 on the Soul, lecture 9, text 42, that it is 
the same power of nourishing and generating generically, and not specifically, because 
namely the vegetative and generative are contained by the same common power of the 
soul, that is, they proceed from the same grade, yet they are not one and the same 
proximate power, but as St. Thomas says there, the nutritive is a certain special power 
distinct from the generative. 


To the first foundation from reason it is answered that although the nutritive and 
generative are concerned with nourishment, or use it, yet for a far different reason, for 
one regards the substance of the living thing as to be propagated in something similar 
to it, the other as to be restored from what is lost. Hence they have distinct organs in 
the animal and require a distinct change in their actions. Wherefore if the sensitive 
powers, which are nobler, are diverse powers on account of the diverse mode of change 
from the object and the diversity of organs, why not also the nutritive and generative? 
And thus they do not regard the whole and the part according to the same thing, but the 
generative regards a distinct whole to be propagated, but the nutritive regards a part, 
but not of that whole which is generated, but of the living thing itself which is restored. 
And to the example of fire and other inanimate things, it is answered that they are not 
nourished, as we showed in Book 1 on Generation, q. 8, for fire per se does not restore 
lost parts, but only generates another fire from matter placed near it. But if it is near to 
itself, it makes a continuation with it, and thus by reason of continuation it is said to 
aggenerate: but this is per accidens, namely by reason of the continuation and nearness 
of the generated fire and the generating fire, for per se fire only has generative power 
from matter placed extrinsically to it. 


To the second it is answered that in the nutritive there is a formative power of members 
by restoring what is lost with respect to the same living thing, but not for propagating 
something similar to itself as in the generative. Hence the nutritive per se regards 
material and flowing parts, which it restores under the same organization which they 
were. But the generative per se regards formal parts, that is, the very organization and 
difference of parts which are in the generated thing, hence the nutritive is not able per 
se to produce an entire heterogeneous part, e.g. a foot or an eye, if it is cut off, but only 
repairs flowing matter under the same part, but the generative forms all parts and all 
organs anew in the thing which it produces. 


To the last it is answered that in elaborating semen we can consider actions of two 
kinds, some as it were preceding and disposing, others as it were consummating and 
impressing the very seminal force on that matter from which semen is made. 
Concerning the first it is not inconvenient that they pertain to the nutritive, since 
semen is made from the residue of nourishment, and thus supposes nourishment 
concocted and disposed by the nutritive to be supplied to the semen, and therefore St. 
Thomas said in Part 1, q. 78, art. 2, that the nutritive and augmentative serve the 
generative, and thus we see the generative to be fostered and kindled by fuel and matter 
supplied by the nutritive, and therefore the greatest remedy for repressing lust is 
abstinence from nourishment. But the very impression of seminal power descends not 
from the nutritive, but from the generative, and therefore separated semen does not act 
in the power of the nutritive, but of the generative, nor does it assimilate the generated 
thing to the living thing as nourishing itself, but as generating. But that the seminal 
vessels are nourished by the semen itself, as some think, or by common blood as others, 
and that blood is concocted to purity that it may become semen, all this pertains to the 


nutritive, but it is related antecedently and dispositively to preparing semen, but does 
not pertain to the very impression of seminal power, by which it is ultimately 
constituted in the nature of semen, for this is done by the generative power. 


QUESTION IV. 
ON THE SENSITIVE SOUL AND ITS POWERS IN GENERAL. 


Since the sensitive soul is that which can operate through sensible cognition, we cannot 
investigate its nature except through sensitive operation and the powers by which it 
operates. Hence a perfect knowledge of the sensitive soul is to be gained by explaining 
the senses, or sensitive powers, both in general and in particular, and their objects. And 
so first we will treat of the sensitive powers in general, then we will deal with them in 
particular, both the exterior and interior ones. 


ARTICLE I. 
Whether the senses are passive or active powers? 


It is certain that every apprehensive power is concerned with some object, since 
experience shows that we know certain things, and that which we know is the object of 
the power. It is also certain that these powers have some operation, or second act, since 
we sometimes experience that we know in second act, and are awake, and sometimes 
cease from act, either by ceasing simply from all act, as in sleep, or from the particular 
thought of some object. 


The difficulty is how the object is related to the cognitive power before it elicits an act, 
namely whether the power must be perfected by the object according to some intrinsic 
change, and thus be related passively to the object itself, or whether the object is 
merely extrinsic, and the power is only active in order to elicit its operation. And 
secondly, there is a difficulty in how this operation is elicited, whether by the power 
alone, or by the object alone with the power merely passively receiving, or by both. 


Concerning the first, some thought that a conjunction of the object with the power is 
not required antecedently to the operation, nor does it have with the cognitive power 
the relation of a concurrent principle, but only of an extrinsic term about which the 
power operates. This is held by all who deny that there are intentional species, against 
whom we will argue below in q. 6, art. 2. Others attribute to the senses the nature of 
acting and being acted upon, but in such a way that there are distinct powers of active 
sense and passive sense, and insofar as it is active it forms species, insofar as it is 
passive it receives, which is attributed to Jandun and Apollinaris. Others simply admit 
that the sensitive power is passive with respect to the object, and is perfected by it 
through the mediation of a species, so that it can proceed to second act and its 
operation, which is the more common opinion, which therefore admits intentional 
species, so that the power may be determined and actuated by them on the part of the 
object to elicit an act, which varies according to the diversity of the object. 


I SAY THEREFORE FIRST: The object must be joined to the cognitive power, and concur 
with it in order to elicit its operation and second act. This conclusion is established by 
that common axiom received among philosophers: "From object and power, knowledge 
is born," concerning which St. Thomas can be seen in On Truth 8, art. 6 and Part 1, q. 79, 
art. 2 and other places to be cited below, and from St. Augustine and other Fathers it is 
commonly in the mouths of theologians. And indeed the foundation of it will be more 
broadly established from what will be handed down below in q. 6, art. 2, where we will 
show that there are intentional species, which concur with the power in place of the 
object for cognition. At present it suffices to deduce it from the very nature of 
cognition, because cognition is concerned with objects by drawing them to itself, and 
through some union or assimilation to them, for it does not regard objects by acting on 
them really, nor does our cognition really change objects, as is clear when we see 
someone, who from the mere fact that he is seen does not remain really changed; nor 
does it regard them through inclination and weight by tending to them, for this pertains 
to the will, therefore it regards them through some assimilation and conjunction within 
the power with the object; but no power can make and operate a conjunction and 
assimilation with something unless it concurs as an extreme of the conjunction and 
assimilation, for conjunction and assimilation are not made without the concurrence of 
extremes. But we will treat of this more broadly below in q. 6, article 2. 


I SAY SECONDLY: The sensitive power is passive with respect to the species by which it 
is actuated in place of objects, both in entitative being and in intentional being, but per 
se and principally in intentional being. Not all agree in this conclusion, but some have 
said that the object concurs in cognition only terminatively, not motively, as Henry in 
Quodlibet 4, q. 7. Others that the object concurs in cognition equally with the power, 
and as it were assisting it, not informing it per se, except insofar as species are 
accidents which must inhere entitatively, like other accidents. This is the opinion of 
Scotus in 1, dist. 3, q. 7, and Fr. Suarez follows it in Book 2 on negative attributes, ch. 12, 
numbers 6 and 10, indeed he rejects that distinction of species in intentional being and 
in entitative being in Book 3 on the Soul, ch. 1, n. 26, although it is thought to be taken 
from Aristotle in the book On Memory and Reminiscence, ch. 1, and from St. Thomas in 
Against the Gentiles 3, ch. 52, as will be considered later, and more broadly below in q. 6, 
art. 2. 


Nevertheless the opinion of St. Thomas affirms that the cognitive power per se and in 
the genus of cognition is acted upon by the object, and is actuated and perfected by it, 
and not only per accidens and in the entitative genus, insofar as the species is an 
inhering accident, concerning which can be seen Part 1, q. 79, art. 2 and Cajetan there, 
and Part 1, q. 14, art. 1, M. Banez on the same gq. 79, doubt 1, and commonly other 
Thomists and doctors who will be brought forward below in q. 6, art. 1. And so those 
who consider the nature of passive or material power in only one way, namely in the 
way that matter receives forms or a subject accidents, which is the mode of receiving 
entitatively and according to the constitution of some third thing, find it difficult to 


understand that the cognitive power per se and in the genus of the knowable is passive 
towards the object, but only per accidens, insofar as the species is an inhering accident, 
and must be received passively in the power through inherence, just as it is also 
received in the air when it is transmitted from the object to the eye. But with the 
accident or mode of receiving through inherence removed, they do not find how the 
object can inform except through assistance and simultaneous concurrence. 


But St. Thomas, having more deeply scrutinized the cognitive nature, distinguishes a 
twofold nature of passive reception, for there is immaterial passive and material passive. 
The material is for receiving something by constituting some being with it, and thus 
something is received as pertaining to itself and communicating in being with the 
receiver itself, but something is not received as pertaining to another outside itself and 
not communicating with it in being, for whatever form, whether proper or coming from 
outside, by informing the subject, is so rendered proper to it that it is not [proper] to 
another in which it is received. And thus to receive forms is common to the knowing 
and the non-knowing. The immaterial passive, which not only receives proper forms 
pertaining to itself, but can also receive the form of another, or become other than 
itself. And therefore St. Thomas notably in Part 1, q. 14, art. 1, puts a difference between 
knowers and non-knowers: "That non-knowers have nothing but their own form, but 
knowers can also have the form of another thing." Where I note that St. Thomas did not 
say that knowers can have another form, but the form of another thing, for any thing 
which receives in itself some perfection or form coming from outside can have another 
form, for that form is other, that is, distinct from itself and coming from outside, but it is 
not of another, because by this very fact that it is received in itself it becomes its own, 
so that it does not pertain to another but to itself, for it does not inhere or be subjected 
in another, and although it would be subjected, nevertheless insofar as it is in itself it 
informs as proper to it and as its own. But knowers are elevated above non-knowers in 
this, that they can receive in themselves that which is of another as of another, or as it 
remains distinct in another; so that they are not only what they are in themselves, but 
can also become other than themselves, just as when I see color, the eye does not 
become colored in itself, but color, which is in another really, is placed intentionally and 
visually in the eye. And for this immateriality is required in the power thus receiving, as 
St. Thomas proves in the same q. 14, art. 1, and q. 2 On Truth, art. 2, because one cannot 
become another, or draw to itself the form of another as of another, in the very material 
and entitative being in which it exists, for thus it could become another and draw it 
from itself only through some change or conversion of one into another, and if it were 
done thus, it would still not be said to become other than itself while the other remains, 
but to transmute it into itself and become proper. Therefore this reception must be 
done in an immaterial way, because it cannot be done according to the condition of 
matter, whose property is to constrict and restrict form, and render it incommunicable 
to a further subject, and compose with another according to change in being, and thus 
that something may become other than itself and receive it not as communicating in 
being with it, but as other than itself, it is necessary that it lack that restrictive 


condition of materiality, and have the condition of amplitude which is called 
immateriality. All of which can be seen in St. Thomas explaining this nature of 
knowability from immateriality in Part 1, q. 14, art. 1, and q. 2 On Truth, art. 2, as we will 
also expound below in q. 6, art. 2. 


From this it is clearly gathered that the cognitive power is formally passive in the line of 
the cognitive and actuable by the object, and it is not sufficient that it assist it to concur 
simultaneously with it. The reason is that the cognitive power depends on the object to 
have an act of cognition, since when the act proceeds from the power, it proceeds as 
specified and determined about such an object, but it does not proceed partially from 
the object and partially from the power, but by a single birth and egress it proceeds, 
because it proceeds as a vital act and by vital egress, and through that egress it 
participates whatever it has in itself, both as to vitality on the part of the soul and 
specification on the part of the object. Therefore since this birth and egress happens 
immediately from the power of the soul, it is necessary that such a power be first 
perfected and actuated in itself by the object, so that the act itself through such egress 
may participate that which it has from the object, because it has only one egress, which 
is necessarily from the power, because it is vital. Therefore whatever it has from the 
object is first supposed to be in the power itself, so that it may arise from it, just as if a 
son has a single birth from the mother, it is impossible that he proceed from the father 
and through his influence, unless the mother first receives virtue and influence from 
the father, and therefore the power and object in order to produce cognition are 
compared as father and mother, because the power is fecundated by the object, like a 
mother by a father. 


But if recourse is had to the first opinion by saying that the object in no way influences 
with the power, but only relates terminatively with respect to the act, which is elicited 
by the power alone, against this is that the object cannot relate terminatively as a 
terminus changed through the act of cognition, since it is clear that the object is not 
really changed by this precisely, that it is known, since cognition is an immanent act, 
and so insofar as it is cognition, it does not pass to the object by really changing it. 
Therefore the object is only an extrinsically touched terminus, therefore it must 
suppose within the power itself some principle determining and actuating it for this, 
that it can elicit an act of such determined specification, which is taken from such an 
object, and through which it draws it to itself and unites it according to some 
assimilation, and since this union and assimilation happens within the power, where the 
object is not immaterially and entitatively according to the mode in which it is in itself, 
it is necessary that it be according to immaterial or intentional being, or according to its 
likeness, and thus it must first be in the power itself and fecundate it so that the power 
can vitally go out into act. Therefore the object does not relate purely terminatively and 
extrinsically, but motively and within the power, and fecundating it. 


From which it is gathered that the object informs the power as cognitive and in the 
knowable line, and is united to it by another mode of union than inherence, which 


although Suarez denies it above, is nevertheless taken from St. Thomas in Against the 
Gentiles 3, ch. 51, where he says: "That God cannot be the form of another thing 
according to natural being, but according to intelligible being, because a species united 
to some intellect does not constitute any nature, but perfects for understanding." And 
the same can be seen in 4 Sent., dist. 49, q. 2, art. 1, at the end, and On Truth 8, art. 1. 
And so some forms are united purely for perfecting another, but others for constituting 
some third thing, and consequently for communicating in being, and this is called 
entitative and real union, not because the other intelligible union is not real, that is, on 
the part of the thing, but because it is not ordered to constituting some third nature by 
way of a part, for this composition is repugnant to God, because God cannot relate by 
way of a part and be ordered to composing some whole, for thus he would be more 
imperfect and less than the whole itself, because every whole is greater than its part, 
and every part so composes a whole that it is perfected in itself and does not only 
perfect. But intelligible and intentional union, by which the object in the being of an 
object actuates the power, is purely for perfecting the power itself, not however that the 
object may be perfected, and therefore it is a distinct union from the first and does not 
repugn to God, because to be a form and to inform, or to be joined to something purely 
by perfecting it, and not as a part or form which is perfected in itself, does not repugn 
to the highest divine perfection. But we will speak of these things more fully below in q. 
6. 


Concerning the second difficulty of this article, some think that sense is so much a 
passive power that not only is it actuated by the object to elicit sensation, but also that 
sensation or cognition itself passively belongs to sense, so that sensation purely 
consists in the very information of the species, not insofar as it is an inhering entity, but 
insofar as it is representative and intentionally or in place of the object actuates and 
informs sense. Which is usually attributed to Giles, Niphus, Venetus, and others, indeed 
even to Cajetan in On the Soul 2, ch. 5. But truly Cajetan holds the opposite, as can be 
seen in Part 1, q. 79, art. 2, although in that place On the Soul he speaks rather obscurely. 
Others think that sensation is indeed a true action and not pure passivity, but is elicited 
only by the power of the species and not by the active concurrence of the power, just as 
hot water does not heat actively by reason of the water, but only by the power of heat: 
yet the power alone passively receives sensation. Which is attributed to Albert the Great 
in Part 2 of the Summa on Man, treatise on the senses of the soul. Others say on the 
contrary that the power alone actively elicits sensation, the species itself not 
concurring, but representing objects. 


But the opinion of St. Thomas, which is true and common, is that although sense and 
cognitive power is passive in receiving species, whether entitatively and inherently or 
intentionally and representatively, nevertheless the power actuated and fecundated by 
the species in place of the object actively elicits the act of cognition, by a single and 
indivisible elicitation and birth depending on the fecundated power, not however by the 
species and power concurring partially. This is taken from the Philosopher in On the 


Soul 1, text 8, and from St. Thomas there in lectures 7 and 8, and Quodlibet 8, art. 3, 
where he says: "That senses formed through species have their proper operation which 
is judgment about proper objects,’ and wherever he treats of the possible intellect 
showing against the Averroists that there is not one intellect in all, but a distinct one in 
each, he proves this because the operation of intellect must be attributed to each one 
understanding, as in the question On the Soul, art. 3, and On Spiritual Creatures, art. 9, 
and Opusculum 16 against the Averroists; and wherever he distinguishes immanent 
action from transient, he says that immanent action is cognition or volition, therefore 
he thinks that it does not consist in pure passivity. 


Nor is it an obstacle that in Part 1, q. 34, art. 1, ad 3, St. Thomas says: "That to understand 
imports only the relation of the one understanding to the thing understood, in which no 
notion of origin is imported, but only a certain information in our intellect, insofar as 
our intellect is made in act through the likeness of the thing understood." For if 
cognition and understanding consisted in operation, it would import a notion of origin, 
because operation is a certain origin and derivation from the agent. Hence in God 
cognition is found most formally without operation proceeding from the intellect as to 
essentials, otherwise it would be distinguished from it, therefore to understand and to 
know by their proper nature do not import operation, but passive information of the 
power. Speaking especially of sense he also says: "Its operation is perfected through 
change from the sensible,” in Part 1, q. 27, art. 5, and q. 85, art. 2, ad 3, therefore it 
consists in being acted upon. This, I say, is not an obstacle, because St. Thomas speaks 
of vital information, which cannot be given without operation. For the object informs 
the power in two ways, in one way as the principle of cognition through the impressed 
species, in another way as the terminus of cognition in the expressed species or word of 
the intellect. And when the object terminates in such an expressed species, it also has 
the relation of informing, insofar as through cognition terminated at the object itself in 
known being and by way of terminus it becomes one with the power itself perfectly and 
in ultimate act. And in this union the relation of information in known being is formally 
imported, yet presuppositively it requires operation, which is the cognition itself 
elicited by the knower, otherwise the object itself would not inform vitally and in known 
being in the expressed species: it also presupposes operation not only as knowing but 
also as producing the expressed species itself or word, but the operation has this insofar 
as it is expression, not precisely insofar as it is cognition. Hence St. Thomas does not 
deny these operations. But in God there is no accidental operation which actuates the 
power itself, but it is the operation of pure act, which is not distinguished from the one 
operating, but is his very substance, and so operation does not proceed in God, but 
notionally one Person proceeds from another. But as pertains to the senses, they are 
said to be perfected in change from the sensible, not because they are only passively 
changed and do not actively act, but because they do not act by forming a word or idol 
for themselves like the imagination, but only by operating from the motion of the object, 
as he signifies in Part 1, q. 85 cited, we will say below in q. 6 and 8. 


And from this is taken the foundation of the conclusion posited, because a power 
actuated by a species truly and properly operates and acts, since it has a vital act, for 
then the knower actually lives when it actually knows, because just as a living thing by 
vegetative life actually lives in that grade of life when it actually nourishes or generates, 
so when it actually knows, it actually lives by cognitive life. Therefore since such an act 
is vital, it is necessary that it proceed actively from the power and not be merely 
passively in it, since it is proper to a living thing to move itself, and it is in second vital 
act insofar as it is in second act of moving itself, and consequently not of being acted 
upon, for to be acted upon is to be moved, but to move is to act. 


But that this operation proceeds from the power actuated by the object, so that it also 
depends on the object as on a principle, we will show below in q. 6, art. 2, and similarly 
in what genus of cause the species concurs, whether effectively or formally. It suffices 
now to attend to the words of St. Thomas in Part 1, q. 56, art. 1, where he says: "In action 
which remains in the agent, it is necessary for this, that action may proceed, that the 
object be united to the agent, just as it is necessary that the sensible be united to sense, 
for this that it may sense in act, and thus the object united to the power is related to 
this kind of action as the form which is the principle of action in other agents, for just as 
heat is the formal principle of heating in fire, so the species of the thing seen is the 
formal principle of vision in the eye." And he teaches the same in On Truth 8, art. 6. Nor 
is it an obstacle that the act is more perfect than the species as being vital, and thus 
does not seem to be able to depend on it. For it is said that this does not infer that it 
cannot depend on it, but not on it alone, but on it as completing and determining the 
vital power, so that a determined vital act may go out, and thus in specifying and 
determining the act is not more perfect than the species. But that the power and 
species do not concur partially, but by a single and indivisible action, as Cajetan well 
notes in Part 1, q. 79, art. 2, is clear from this, that whatever shines forth in cognition 
corresponds indivisibly to the power and object, for neither can the power have any 
influence except determined and specified through objects, nor can the object have any 
concurrence except vital. Wherefore there is a single and indivisible concurrence, 
namely vital determined and specified, and what is of specification it has from the 
object, what is of vitality from the power, yet it cannot operate one without the other, 
so that we imagine a vital and not specified influence, or vice versa, but just as in other 
agents the influence of the agent itself and of its determined power is indivisibly the 
same, and the influence on the species of the thing and on substance and individuation, 
so also in cognitive power there is one and indivisible concurrence of power as vital and 
as determined to the specification of such an act through the species of the object. 
Hence it is clear that the species cannot be the whole reason of acting, as heat in hot 
water, because the operation of cognition cannot totally come from an extrinsic form, 
but by the vital power of the soul, since it is a vital act, therefore it cannot be related 
like the heating of hot water, in which the operation totally proceeds from heat as from 
a single root of activity. Nor can it be instanced in the light of glory, which is the whole 
reason of operating the vision of God, and yet is not something vital, therefore similarly 


it could be said that the species is the whole power of cognitive operation, although it is 
not something vital. But against this is that the light of glory is the whole proximate and 
proportionate power with respect to vision, because since the whole vision is 
supernatural it cannot have for its immediate and proximate proportionate power 
something natural. Yet it supposes as radical active power the power of the soul itself, 
from which is the whole vitality radically, but as proportionate and elevated with 
respect to the act to be elicited, it is wholly from the light. But the species only has to 
fecundate and determine the power in place of the object, not to give it active power, 
neither radical nor proximate. Hence if with respect to the species and the act 
proceeding from it the power related merely passively and not actively, consequently 
the operation would not have vitality either. 


Arguments are solved. 


First, it is argued: Because active and passive are principles distinguishing powers, as is 
clear in the agent intellect and possible intellect, which are distinguished by St. Thomas 
only on this basis in Part 1, q. 79, art. 3, and in On the Soul, art. 3 and 4, and many other 
places. Therefore similarly it must be said that a cognitive power cannot be 
simultaneously passive and active, passive for receiving species and active for forming 
cognition, but either this pertains to diverse powers, or it is only a passive power or only 
an active power. It is confirmed, because otherwise vegetative powers would be more 
perfect in their genus than sensitive powers, since in their genus they are only active, 
but sensitive powers are passive before being operative, and the active in its genus is 
more perfect than the passive. Therefore whatever is contained under such a genus is 
more perfect than that which is under another more imperfect genus. But it is clear that 
sensitive powers are more perfect than vegetative powers, because they belong to a 
nobler soul. 


It is confirmed secondly, because the reason why senses are said to be passive powers is 
that otherwise they could sense themselves, if they did not need an external sensible 
moving them, with respect to which they are passive: but this reason is challenged in 
the intellect itself, for touch senses its own heat, as when it senses the heat of fever, and 
the intellect understands itself, therefore from this it should not be denied that they are 
active powers. On the contrary also, from the fact that fire cannot burn itself, but other 
things, it is not taken away that it is active, therefore neither from the fact that sense 
cannot sense itself, but other things, is it taken away that it is an active power. 


It is answered that active and passive do not always distinguish powers, but are 
understood with two conditions. First, that active and passive are taken with respect to 
the same thing, for with respect to different things it is not repugnant that something 
be simultaneously passive and active; for it can be acted upon by the object, and act or 
operate with respect to cognition, be acted upon by a superior cause, and produce an 
effect. The second condition is that active and passive be subordinated, one with 
respect to the other, or at least entirely disparate, for thus the passive must be 


distinguished from the active to which it is subordinated and by which it is moved, and 
similarly from that which in no way pertains to it. But to be passive and active with 
some coordination and relation to some end, so that something is acted upon in order 
that it may act, such passivity and activity do not distinguish powers, but are identified, 
provided that power is called passive with respect to something moving distinct from 
itself, and active in order to the operation which it elicits. And in this way cognitive 
powers are passive with respect to the moving object, and active with respect to the 
operation which they elicit. 


To the first confirmation it is answered that sensitive powers are also placed under the 
active genus, and not only under the passive, because they are acted upon in order that 
they may act, not in order that they may do nothing, hence they are not 
contradistinguished against the genus of actives, and therefore they can participate in 
its nobility, and this much more perfectly than vegetative powers, because they are 
ordered to a more perfect operation. I add that not every passive thing, even by genus, 
is less noble than any active thing, but only comparatively with respect to the active by 
which it is moved and to which it is subordinated; but sensitive powers are not 
subordinated to vegetative powers. 


To the second confirmation it is answered that the Philosopher does not say only for 
this reason that sense is a passive power, because otherwise it would sense itself, but he 
teaches that it must be acted upon by external sensibles, because it does not have all 
sensibles within itself, as Empedocles and others said, who held that the soul is 
composed of all sensibles and has something of all within itself, for from this it would 
follow that without external sensibles and without change made by them, sense would 
sense itself and all sensibles in itself. And touch does not sense heat inhering in itself, as 
is clear in one who has hectic fever, who no longer senses it, but only heat placed next 
to him, about which we will say more below. But the intellect is reflexive upon itself, and 
therefore can be acted upon in itself, not however according to the same thing, but 
from another preceding direct act, which cannot belong to sense on account of its 
materiality. But fire is active on another thing outside itself by transient action, but 
sense by immanent action, and therefore if it were not acted upon by external sensibles, 
it would sense itself. 


Secondly, it is argued: If senses are passive powers, they will be called passive in the 
same way as the intellect, which is acted upon by receiving species from phantasms, 
which relate as its objects, therefore just as the possible intellect corresponds to the 
agent intellect, so to the senses will correspond an agent sense; for to every passive 
thing corresponds an active proportionate to it and of its genus, and so just as the 
intellect is acted upon by a spiritual active, because it cannot be by a material one, so 
there will be given an agent sense, that it may move sense in an intentional way, because 
it is acted upon in an intentional way. It is confirmed, because if sense with respect to 
operation is simply active, and operation is its principal end, why will sense not be said 
to be simply an active power, but is said to consist in being acted upon by the 


Philosopher in this second book, text 51. It is confirmed secondly, because by the same 
reasoning it would be proved that the will is a passive power, which nevertheless no one 
will say, since the will is the first mover as to efficacy and execution, and thus cannot be 
a passive power. The consequence is proved, because sense is said to be a passive power 
for this reason, that it is moved by an extrinsic object as by a specifying principle, and is 
not in act through itself, but through objects, but the will is also moved by the object 
itself as by a specifying principle, therefore it is in potency to it, and thus will be a 
passive power. 


It is answered that sense is called a passive power like the intellect not with respect to 
cognition, but with respect to its formation, that it may be put in first act for knowing, 
because both powers must be actuated by the object through the mediation of a 
species, yet it is not required that there be given an agent sense, as an agent intellect is 
required; both because sensible objects through themselves, and as they are outside the 
soul, are sufficiently sensible in act for emitting species and moving sense, because 
although they move intentionally, yet they move sensibly and corporeally and this does 
not exceed the power of the sensible corporeal thing which is outside sense, as is clear 
in the object of sight, which is more perfect than the others, which is so made visible in 
act through light that it does not need another light or superadded quality, that it may 
move intentionally and produce species and terminate sight. We also see that when the 
external object is removed the species cease, and thus they depend on the objects 
themselves in being conserved, as light on the sun: therefore also in coming to be, and 
not as on a material cause, because the object does not receive species but emits them, 
therefore as on an efficient cause, or extrinsic specifying cause, therefore they do not 
need an agent sense for emitting species and moving sense. Also because if there were 
given an agent sense, it ought to exist in the animal itself, and there is no assignable 
part or organ in which it is, nor even if it were given, could it act by transient and 
corporeal action on such various and distant things, as for example when we see the 
sky, how could our agent sense educe species from the sky itself not through itself since 
it is not joined to it, not through power emitted from itself, for how from such a small 
body and power can power be emitted up to the sky, and thence bring back species to 
us, when the whole body of the sun scarcely suffices to emit light to us and reflect it to 
itself. But we will speak of these things more broadly below. 


To the first confirmation it is answered that sense is called a passive power rather than 
an active one when it is compared with its object, by which it is moved, but when it is 
compared with its operation it is called active. But the comparison of power with object 
is more important: both because it is perfected and determined by it as to the 
specification of operating; and because through this it is more distinguished from 
vegetative powers, which are not moved by objects but precisely act on them; and 
because Aristotle in this chiefly impugned the ancient philosophers, who thought that 
sense is not actuated by external objects, but that the soul itself is composed of all 
sensibles, whence it was necessary to show that objects are outside the soul, and sense 


is moved by them; and finally because the activity of sense is only in the intentional 
genus, which necessarily presupposes that the object is united to the power itself and is 
within it, and this is to be acted upon, speaking of passion in a broad way, and so 
through such passion the activity of an intentional power is better explained. 


Nor is it an obstacle that sense can also act with physical activity, as when it alters a 
thing joined to it by heat or cold, or even infects the air or a mirror, as the eye of a 
menstruating or bewitching woman. For it is answered that all these things do not 
belong to sense as it is formally cognitive, but by reason of temperament, which is 
materially related on the part of the organ, in which are included alterative qualities, 
which if they are vehement, can alter and infect the air, and even diffuse themselves up 
to a mirror. 


To the second confirmation the consequence is denied. To the proof it is answered that 
a cognitive power is not called passive because it is moved or specified by the object in 
any way whatever, but because it is moved by drawing things to itself through union and 
assimilation to the object; for thus it must be acted upon by the object itself, because it 
must be joined to it, but the will is inclined and tends to things. Hence it is not acted 
upon by them, but tends to them, and thus presupposes that they are already united in 
cognition, and that the soul is acted upon by them presuppositively in the cognition of 
the intellect, not formally in the inclination of the will itself. 


ARTICLE II. 
Whether the sensible is rightly divided into common, proper, and accidental? 


This difficulty is reduced to two points. First, that we establish the difference between 
these sensibles. Second, that we explain what are common sensibles, how many proper 
ones. 


CONCERNING THE FIRST I SAY FIRST: The external sensible is rightly divided into 
proper, common, and accidental sensible. I say external sensible, because common 
sensible is not called that which is perceived by the interior sense, but proper that 
which is perceived by the external, as some wished according to St. Thomas in On the 
Soul 2, lect. 13, and M. Bafiez reports in Part 1, q. 78, art. 1, doubt 4, note 3. Which the 
holy doctor rejects, because the object of the common sense is that same thing which is 
proper to any external sense, although known by it according to a higher reason, for it is 
not to be imagined that the common sense perceives only common sensibles, not 
proper ones, for the common sense attains and compares among themselves all things 
that are perceived by the exterior sense. Wherefore common sensible is also taken in 
order to external senses, and is called common because it can be attained by many 
external senses, just as magnitude by touch and sight: but proper is that which is 
attained by only one sense. 


Therefore Aristotle hands down this division of external sensible into common, and 
proper, and accidental in On the Soul 2, text 63, St. Thomas there in lect. 12, and Part 1, 
q. 78, art. 1 ad 2, and q. 17, art. 2. And the reason for the division is taken, because 
everything which is compared to sense as an object, is compared either per se or per 
accidens, if per accidens, because namely it happens to the object itself, it is sensible 
per accidens. If per se, either it is adequate to that sense, and directly moving it, or it is 
not adequate to it, but is common to many, yet it is per se required, that the sensible 
may move as some circumstance of it, e.g. that it be extended, figured, etc. And the first 
is proper sensible, the second is common sensible. 


I SAY SECONDLY: Common and proper sensible agree in one thing, and differ in others. 
They agree in this, that both are compared per se, and not per accidens to sense. They 
differ first, because common sensible pertains to many senses, proper to only one. 
Second, because proper sensible pertains directly and per se primo to the specification 
of sensation, common sensible pertains as a mode of the proper sensible itself, yet per 
se its modification is required for sensation. Third, that concerning common sensible 
deception of sense happens, but not concerning proper sensible. This conclusion is 
taken from St. Thomas in On the Soul 2, lect. 13, and Part 1, q. 17, art. 2, and other places 
to be cited immediately. The reason for the first part is that common sensible so 
pertains to many senses that nevertheless it conduces that some thing be sensed, or 
unless it be modified through it, that it be sensed in such a way, just as e.g. without 
quantity or magnitude no thing can be seen in a sensible and corporeal way. Similarly 
motion, and rest, and other similar things so modify the sensible object itself, that they 
can vary cognition, or judgment about it, and at least so affect the sensible object, that 
without some of these accidents it cannot be sensed, because through external senses a 
thing is attained in the singular, and as it exercises singularity, but sensible singular per 
se depends on these conditions, or accidents, without which singularity is not 
exercised, therefore they so conduce per se to the very nature of sensible, as singularity 
conduces. 


But the second part of the conclusion, as to the first difference, is clear, for common 
sensible is called, as it is opposed to proper, therefore it cannot be of only one sense, 
because thus it would be proper to it, but it must be of many. Yet it is not required that 
it pertain to all external senses, but it suffices that it pertain to some, as is clear 
concerning figure and extension, which are not perceived by hearing and smell, but well 
by sight and touch. The third difference will be examined below, by showing how sense 
can be deceived concerning sensibles. But the second difference is added by St. Thomas 
in the cited lect. 13, where he says: "That there are certain things which make a 
difference in the change of senses, not as to the species of the agent, but as to the mode 
of action. For sensible qualities move sense corporeally and situationally: hence they 
move differently according as they are in a greater or lesser body, and according as they 
are in a different situation, namely either near or far." Therefore according to St. 
Thomas common sensibles do not pertain per se to the specification of sense, but to 


modification, because the proper object of any sense must be so modified, that it can 
sensibly move in exercise and this depends on the circumstances by which it is affected, 
and without which in exercise it does not move, therefore common sensibles per se 
pertain to senses, not by perseity of specification, but of modification of specification. 
And the reason is that what is per se primo specifying, is also distinguishing, for by the 
same principle something is constituted in species, and distinguished from another, but 
common sensibles do not distinguish one sense from another, because they are 
common, therefore they cannot per se primo be specifying. And yet on the other hand 
they conduce per se and necessarily to this, that proper and specifying objects in 
exercise move the senses, as has been said, because they provide some conditions, or 
modifications, without which this transmutation cannot be exercised corporeally and in 
a sensible way, because without quantity, figure, motion or rest corporeal and sensible 
transmutations are not found, therefore common sensible is required per se, not as 
specifying sense, but as modifying, and per se required for the change of sense by its 
sensible in exercise. 


I SAY THIRDLY: Common sensible does not change sense through a species distinct 
from the species of proper sensible, but in the same species common sensible is 
represented, as a condition and modification of proper sensible, but sensible per 
accidens is represented in the same species, as the sustaining subject of both, namely of 
proper and common sensible. This conclusion is common among authors, as can be 
seen in M. Banez Part 1, q. 78, art. 2, doubt 9, and Suarez treatise on the Soul, book 3, ch. 
8, n. 5, and in the Carmelites disp. 9, q. 2, although there are not lacking Thomists who 
think the opposite, as M. Bafez reports, and this is also attributed to Scotus in 4, dist. 12, 
q. 3. Nevertheless our conclusion is clearly deduced from St. Thomas in the cited places 
from On the Soul 2, where he says: "That common sensibles make a change of senses 
not as to the species of the agent, but as to the mode of action." and in Part 1, q. 78, art. 1 
ad 2, he says: "That common sensibles do not move sense first and per se, but by reason 
of sensible quality, as surface by reason of color." From which is taken the foundation of 
the conclusion, because it is impossible for some power to be moved by something, 
except by reason of the proper specifying of such a power, since it is impossible that 
what is specified transcend the limits and adequation of its specifying, but the proper 
and formal specifying of any sense is the proper sensible of it, not however common 
sensible, since the formal specifying of some power must distinguish it from the rest, 
therefore it must pertain to proper sensible, as its object, because if it distinguishes it 
from the rest, it is necessary that it be proper to it, so that it is not of another, therefore 
that common sensible may move some sense specifyingly, it is necessary that it not 
move by reason of itself, but by reason of proper sensible and by putting on its formal 
nature; therefore as distinct from proper sensible they cannot emit a species to sense, 
because the emitted species is what changes and moves the power, but the power 
cannot be moved, except under the nature of its proper specifying, but if there were 
two distinct species, one of proper sensible, the other of common, that which would be 
common would not represent proper sensible, and consequently would not represent 


the formal nature of such sense. And so just as modification, or mode cannot be posited 
apart from the thing of which it is a mode, so common sensible, which modifies the 
proper, cannot be represented apart from proper sensible, of which it is a mode, 
especially since on these modifications depends the singularity of proper sensible, and 
therefore if proper sensible is represented in some species, as singular, there are 
already involved common sensibles, on whose modification that singularity depends. 


I SAY FOURTHLY: Common sensibles are accidents pertaining to quantity, and five 
principal ones are numbered, namely figure, motion, rest, number, and magnitude. To 
these are reduced other less principal ones, as time, which pertains to motion, or rest, 
for it is really duration, or number of motion, and similarly situation and place, which 
are reduced to magnitude and figure, for situation is exterior figure, place is 
surrounding magnitude. Therefore the conclusion posited is of Aristotle in this second 
book, text 64, where he numbers those five common sensibles, and St. Thomas there in 
lect. 13 and Part 1, q. 78, art. 1 ad 2, where he teaches that all common sensibles are 
reduced to quantity and numbers those five. And that these five are common sensibles 
is clear, because they are known by many senses, for magnitude is perceived by eyes 
and touch, and similarly figure, but number not only through these two senses, but also 
through hearing and others can be perceived, we know motion also and rest by sight 
and touch and hearing. But that there are not more is proved, because to these are 
reduced all things which can be known by many senses, for from all predicaments, 
substance and relation per se pertain to intellect, substance indeed, because per se it 
cannot move sense, except through some external accident, by which it is rendered 
sensible but with the accident removed, substance alone is not knowable, except as 
quiddity, which is the proper object of intellect. But relation because it needs collation 
and ordering, that it may be known, which is proper to intellect. All other predicaments 
are involved in these, for motion and rest pertain to action and passion done with some 
extension, for thence motion is extended; number and magnitude to quantity, to which 
also place and time are reduced, insofar as they are said according to some extension; 
figure pertains to quality, but imports a termination of quantity, to which also proper 
sensibles pertain and to figure are reduced situation and habit, which import some 
external figuration and disposition of situation. Wherefore there is no common sensible 
which is not reduced to these, because all these predicaments import something of 
quantity or order to them. 


I SAY LASTLY: Sensible per accidens is substance, to which as to a subject proper and 
common sensibles inhere; and sensible per accidens is distinguished from sensible per 
se, because sensible per accidens does not pertain to the object of sense, except insofar 
as it is the subject of the object of sense, hence subjectively it is drawn to the nature of 
the object of sense, and thus truly and properly is attained by sense, not as formal 
nature changing sense, but as subject to which per accidens such nature inheres. This 
conclusion is taken from St. Thomas in this second book On the Soul, lect. 13, where he 
teaches from the Philosopher: "That sensible per accidens is called, as if we should say 


that Socrates is sensible per accidens, because it happens to him to be white, for this is 
sensed per accidens, which happens to that which is sensed per se, hence sense suffers 
nothing from this as such." St. Thomas adds below two other conditions of sensible per 
accidens. First, that it happens to that which per se is sensible. Second, that it be 
apprehended by the one sensing through another power, so that it does not altogether 
escape him, and is apprehended either through imagination or through intellect. But 
that the external sense also has some knowledge of sensible per accidens itself, 
although it is not changed by it per se, but through the mediation of proper sensible, St. 
Thomas manifestly says in Part 1, q. 17, art. 2, for external sense attains that whole which 
is objected to it, e.g. colored body. And so collecting from these the nature of sensible 
per accidens, we will say that sensible per accidens can generally be called everything 
which happens to sensible per se, so that neither as to substance, nor as to modification 
is it regarded per se by that sense. And by this general reason not only substance is 
called sensible per accidens, but also whatever proper sensible of one sense compared 
to another sense will be sensible per accidens to it, just as white sweet is attained per 
accidens by sight insofar as sweet, but this does not make sweet to be sensible per 
accidens, but that it be visible per accidens, but it can be sensed also through another 
sense; but that it may be sensible per accidens absolutely, and with respect to all senses 
it is required that it be perceived by no sense per se, and this can only be substance, or 
the subject itself in which the objective nature of sense inheres: for it is sensed not 
because it constitutes per se, or conduces to the nature of object, either as specifying, 
or as modifying, but because it sustains and receives that which provides the objective 
nature of sight or another sense, and thus is perceived as conjoined to the object, not as 
constituting the object, or conducing to the line of object, although it conduces to the 
sustentation of the object in its being. Of which there is a manifest sign, because with 
the subject changed, or even altogether removed, as if the accident should be separated 
from every subject, in the same way that separated accident will be able to move sense, 
and conjoined with subject changed, or not changed, provided that sensible remains 
with common sensibles, which are modifications per se required for exercising 
sensation. 


Hence it is not an obstacle that the subject itself, or substance seems to have to pertain 
no less to the modifying circumstances of proper sensible, than those which are of 
quantity, since it is no less clear that substance is required for the individuation of 
accident than quantity, but singularity is required for this that the sensible itself can be 
sensed. This, I say, is not an obstacle, because the sustentation of the subject, by which 
substance receives accident, is required for existing, and for individuation itself in the 
genus of being. And thus because the object cannot move objectively, and in the line of 
the knowable, unless it is supposed to have existence, therefore substance or subject is 
required as sensible per accidens, and as something presupposed in another line and 
genus, namely in the entitative genus, not however formally constituting, or conducing 
to the very nature of object, and its motion in sense, like proper or common sensible, 


since if sensible is conserved without subject, it will move sense in the same way, but 
not if proper or common sensible is changed. 


Arguments are solved. 


First, it is argued: Because the difference between common sensible and accidental 
sensible does not seem to be rightly posited, because accidental sensible is that which 
happens to sensible per se, just as it happens to white that it be Socrates or Peter, but 
this is found in common sensible, for it happens to white that it be in motion or at rest, 
that it be of such magnitude or figure, therefore in the same way it will be accidental 
sensible. Nor can it be said that although it happens to proper sensible, e.g. white, that 
in the singular it has such magnitude or figure, yet that it has some does not happen to 
white, some is required that it may be able to move the power. Against this is that it is 
also required that an accident be in some subject, although it is accidental that it be in 
this or that, for accident without subject is accident in the abstract, not in the concrete, 
which cannot be sensed, therefore there is no difference between common sensible and 
accidental sensible. 


It is confirmed for common sensibles do not impress any species distinct from proper 
sensible as has been said, because they are outside the nature of the specifying of power 
if they are taken according to themselves, therefore they do not differ from substance, 
which also is not sensed per se, but through the mediation of proper sensible, for 
according to itself it is outside the latitude of the specifying of sense, and is only 
attained by it as clothed with proper sensible, therefore from this part there is no 
distinction between accidental sensible and common sensible. But from another part 
substance seems to pertain more to common sensible than quantity, or things which 
pertain to quantity, because substance is the root of such accidents and they operate or 
move nothing except in the power of substance, since they operate as its accidents, but 
what is related as root of moving and changing sense is not accidentally sensible, 
because it does not move accidentally, nor is it accidentally the root of moving, but per 
se, and through its own proper power, which is proper and per se sensible, therefore. 


It is answered that, as we said above, common sensible and accidental sensible, 
although they agree in this that both happen to proper sensible, yet there is a 
difference, that common sensible happens to proper sensible in the being of the thing, 
for accidentally the conjunction of quantity and quality concurs in one subject, yet per 
se it is required and per se modifies in the being of sensible object, that it may be able to 
move the power in a sensible way. But substance is required per se for sustaining in 
being and in the genus of being proper sensible, not however as per se modifying and 
conducing in the nature and mode of sensible object. And the reason is that external 
sensible is something appearing externally, but substance is internal quiddity, and 
hidden of itself. Hence although it is required as root and sustaining the external 
accidents themselves by that general reason by which all accidents depend on 
substance, not however as formally modifying or pertaining to the sensible and external 


appearance itself and nature of sensible object, as sensible or appearing externally, to 
which nevertheless quantity conduces, or those things which pertain to quantity, 
because quantity extends as to external place, and those things which are of quantity 
pertain to external modification, and so can per se affect and modify sensible 
appearance and motion. But substance from the fact that it is hidden, and from the fact 
that it is root, does not conduce sensibly and externally, but entitatively, just as also 
relations are conjoined to the sensible itself, but do not conduce per se, because they 
are hidden. And although it is required that accident be in the concrete, that it may be 
able to be sensed, yet this is not required formally by force of conducing to external and 
apparent sensibility, but by general reason to all functions of accidents and entitative 
existence: and so substance is not required per se formally to the nature of sensible 
object, but per se radically and in the nature of being. 


To the confirmation it is answered from what has been said, that common sensible also 
agrees with accidental sensible, that neither emits per se and apart from proper 
sensible a distinct species, but in the nature of modifying the species of proper sensible 
common sensible and accidental sensible differ greatly, because common sensible per 
se modifies by the perseity of the sensible itself, as externally appearing, but accidental 
sensible does not, although in the genus of being, and by way of radically containing and 
sustaining sensible, substance is required, and as something hidden not sensibly moving 
externally or modifying. Hence from the fact that substance is the first root, and first 
principle of accidents and of power of moving sensibly, it does not follow that it 
conduces per se by formal perseity of external sensibility, and as it is required for 
external motion, but by radical perseity, as it is generally required for all accidents in 
the nature of being, and of any operation, and thus objective moving itself is rooted in 
substance, not as in object, but as in subject, and therefore although it is required per 
se, that such accidents exist in the thing, yet not per se objectively, but per se 
subjectively. 


Secondly, it is argued to prove: That common sensibles and accidental sensibles impress 
their own peculiar species. For species is a natural likeness of the thing, nor can it 
exceed that thing of which it is the species unless something is added to it, therefore 
the species of color which is the object of sight cannot represent figure or magnitude, 
which is common sensible unless something is added to such species, because these 
things are entirely distinct and primarily diverse, namely quantity and quality, and so 
the natural likeness of one cannot be of another, therefore something must be added in 
the species, that it may represent that, and this which is added is the particular 
representation of common sensible. Nor can some species unite through the mode of 
one things so diverse, except insofar as they agree in some third thing, but this even in 
angelic species, which are most eminent, is very difficult to explain, much less therefore 
will it belong to sensible species by external sensibility. And the same is proved 
concerning the species of substance itself, which necessarily must be in the eye, 
otherwise it would not be in the intellect, but how is it possible that the species of color 


represent man or stone, unless something special is added to it; and this which is added, 
and peculiarly corresponds to it, is its species. 


It is confirmed first, because it happens that with color and light unchanged, vision is 
varied from the sole variation of common sensible, for example, from diverse situation, 
motion, or figure, therefore it is necessary that species be varied, for if this were not 
varied neither would vision, but the species of color or light, which are proper sensibles, 
is not varied, therefore some species of common sensibles. But if this is not varied, 
therefore common sensible does nothing at all, but will be related like substance, which 
is accidental sensible itself, and in the nature of object does nothing at all, except 
through proper sensible. But if common sensible does something, therefore species, for 
there is nothing else given which it does. 


It is confirmed secondly, because there are some common sensibles which are attained 
without proper sensible, therefore without the species of proper sensible, and yet they 
have some species, for without it they would not be sensed, therefore there is given a 
peculiar species of common sensible without proper sensible. The antecedent is proved, 
for when a wound is inflicted on someone, or he is beaten he senses something, namely 
pain, and yet not proper sensible of touch, e.g. hot or cold, etc. but that division, or 
compression of parts, or something hard or rough, which are common sensibles. 
Similarly, if a hand were to touch, it would sense there resistance and hard solidity, and 
not tangible qualities, which are proper sensible of touch, since the heavens lack those, 
therefore common sensible can be sensed without proper. And finally when something 
is seen from afar and its color is not discerned, or when with eyes closed an opaque 
body is sensed, which passes before them, yet then color or light is not seen, therefore 
some common sensible is sensed without proper. 


It is answered that one and the same species represents the object, and its modification, 
not as two objects, but as one, for species especially of a singular and material thing, 
which is not precisive, cannot represent some thing so abstracted from modes and 
circumstances, that it represents nothing of modification. Nor for that part, by which 
that mode is represented, can it be said that it is a distinct species and direct 
representation at least of that mode, for it is said that species representing something 
with some modification, does not regard that modification as distinct representable 
directly, nor through distinct representation, but through the same as modified, for just 
as that modification is not properly object, but mode of object, so neither is its 
representation direct representation but mode of representation, which some explain 
saying that it does not represent, but exercises. But truly, although it represents, yet not 
as per se directly representable, but as mode of that which is represented per se. Nor is 
it unfitting that the same common sensible be represented by diverse representations, 
for example, color, sound, and because by this very fact that it is common, it is 
accommodated to each according to their capacity and there diversely modifies. But 
what is said that one species cannot represent many through the mode of one, unless it 
be eminent, as in angels, it is answered that eminence is required for representing many 


objects through the mode of objects, under some superior uniting and manifesting 
nature. But for representing many, of which one is object, another modification of it, 
eminence is not required, but rather the more the species is material and imperfect, the 
less it abstracts from these modifications, and concerns them. But substance is said to 
be in sense, not per se apart from proper sensible, but under it, and as clothed with that 
external sensibility, and thus can come to intellect, nor is it required that something be 
in intellect, which is in sense as in intellect, but through its effects and accidents. 


To the first confirmation it is answered that with color unchanged as to substance and 
mode, sensation is not varied, but with color varied as to modification, for example, as 
to figure, situation, etc. diverse sensation is varied also modificatively, nor is it 
necessary that it be varied specificatively on the part of the direct object. But that 
modification will perhaps suffice for varying vision accidentally intrinsically, and 
individually, just as we said concerning abstractive and intuitive knowledge in Logic q. 
23, and in this common sensible differs from accidental sensible, that accidental 
sensible does not vary sensation even modificatively by objective modification, but 
common sensible, although it does not impress a species simply distinct from proper, 
yet well a distinct modification, as has been explained from St. Thomas. 


To the second confirmation it is answered, as pertains to the heavens it can be said that 
it has tangible qualities positively and per se, if we admit that qualities per se sensible 
are not only hot and cold, and other primary qualities, but also hard and soft, rough and 
smooth, whether they arise from primary qualities, or come from another cause, 
concerning which we will speak in question six; but the heavens are hard and solid, and 
smooth, and thus can be sensed, just as fluid and soft are sensed, etc. But if these 
qualities are not per se primo tangible, or are so related in the heavens that they cannot 
act by real action on touch, as is required for sensing through it, then hardness will be 
sensed in the heavens only negatively, insofar as some resistance is experienced there, 
just as when someone is impeded or detained by an angel, he does not sense any 
tangible quality in the angel, but some negative resistance. But when a wound is 
inflicted on someone, or he is beaten, what is sensed is the hardness of the body either 
dividing in the wound, or compressing in the beating, but from the division itself pain is 
sensed, because it also pertains to touch, as we will say in the following question in the 
last article, but hardness is a tangible quality, as we will say there. Finally, when with 
eyes closed something opaque is sensed, it is because the eyelids closing the eyes have 
some transparency, through which some light is admitted, and thus with an opaque 
body placed before opacity itself is more impeded, and thus is sensed. 


Thirdly, it is argued against the number of common sensibles. For they seem on one 
hand to be more, on the other fewer. That they are more, because time is common 
sensible, for it falls under sense, as Aristotle says in Physics 4, text 98, and yet it is not 
proper sensible of any determinate sense. Likewise situation, distance, habit or clothing 
fall under sense, and similarly rarity and density, beauty and other similar things, rough 
and soft, and yet they are not proper sensibles, because they are perceived by many 


senses. That they are fewer is proved, because rest and motion do not seem to pertain 
to senses, for rest is something privative, and so does not express the nature of sensible, 
just as neither are shadows sensed, but motion, because it consists of past and future, 
but senses do not perceive past or future, therefore neither parts of motion and 
especially through sight motion cannot be perceived, because vision is in an instant, but 
motion and rest in time. Finally, number is either taken materially, and thus is multiplied 
magnitude, nor should it be posited as distinct sensible from magnitude, or formally for 
numerability, and thus pertains only to numbering intellect, and is not common 
sensible. 


It is answered to the first part of the argument, all those which are common sensibles 
are contained under these assigned, which we numbered from Aristotle, because all 
those participate something of quantity. And indeed if they participate in continuous 
quantity, they are reduced to magnitude, of which situation, distance, and clothing 
participate something, which connote that quantity. If they participate in discrete, they 
are reduced to number, to which also unity is reduced, because it is the principle of 
number. If they participate something of successive quantity they are reduced to 
motion, to which also time pertains which is duration and measure of motion. But 
sensible beauty consists of due disposition of color and figure, that is, of proper and 
common sensible, as they pertain to sight, hence also beautiful things are said to be 
those which please when seen. But rarity and density, rough and smooth, gravity and 
lightness are sensed by touch itself, according as they are tangible qualities arising from 
primary qualities, and especially gravity and lightness insofar as they import the nature 
of weight are perceived by touch alone. But if in rough and smooth only that which is of 
situation is attended to, they are reduced to magnitude and quantity. 


To the second part of the argument it is answered that rest is taken in two ways. In one 
way for privation of motion, and thus it is not sensed positively, but negatively, like 
shadows. In another way it is taken for consistency or immobility in place, where it 
imports not only privation of motion, but also existence in place, with immobility, and 
thus it is sensed positively as common sensible. But as pertains to motion, we say that 
its parts can be known in two ways, in one way according to comparison of past and 
future, and thus they are apprehended only by intellect comparing them: in another way 
they are considered under the nature of passing precisely, and as they are opposed to 
immobility and consistency, and thus they can also be attained through sense, insofar as 
it sees the sensible thing itself passing, and discerns the parts themselves of motion as 
transiently present, not under the nature of past or future. But that vision happens in an 
instant is not an obstacle, because it lasts beyond an instant, and if it can perceive 
motion and rest, which are in time. But what is said about number it is answered that it 
is not known by sense by reason of the order which greater number has to lesser, or 
vice versa, which pertains to the nature of measure, but by reason of multiplication and 
division, in which it differs from magnitude, which is continuous quantity. 


ARTICLE III. 
Whether the sensible placed upon the sense is sensed, and whether it harms the 
sense? 


The difficulty proceeds concerning the external senses, which do not attain objects 
through the mediation of idols as expressed species, but immediately in themselves. And 
under other words this difficulty is usually proposed, whether some medium is required 
for the external sense between itself and the sensible, so that it is neither inherent to 
the sense itself, nor entirely congruent, but with some distance. There is a twofold 
medium, one external, the other internal. The external is a distinct body, joined to the 
one sensing. The internal is some part of the one sensing itself, joined to the organ. And 
concerning both it is inquired whether sense can sense something immediately placed 
upon it without such internal or external medium. And from this arises a second 
difficulty, whether vehement sensible applied and joined to sense harms it by real 
action, or even intentional. 


Concerning the first difficulty, there are those who think that absolutely the sensible 
placed upon sense can be sensed. And at least concerning touch and taste the Coimbra 
Commentators think this in On the Soul 2, ch. 11, q. 3, last article, Fr. Suarez in On the 
Soul 3, ch. 27. Others think the same also concerning smell. Others concerning all 
senses even sight as to luminous bodies, for opaque bodies placed above the eyes veil 
them, and thus impede vision. Concerning which opinions the Carmelite Course can be 
seen here disp. 9, q. 3, Rubio On the Soul 3, ch. 1, q. 3, and in treating of individual 
external senses we will touch on this more fully. 


Nevertheless the opinion of St. Thomas holds the opposite in On the Soul 2, lect. 15, on 
text 75. And without doubt it is the express opinion of Aristotle there, and he speaks of 
all external senses, because he says: "But if upon the instrument of sense itself, either 
that which sounds, or that which smells, is placed, certainly no sense will be effected, 
similarly the matter stands in touch and taste, but it does not appear.’ He can also be 
seen in the same book, ch. 11, text 116, and St. Thomas there lect. 23, where he speaks 
specially of touch, and shows that its organ is within, because sensibles placed upon 
flesh are sensed, but not placed upon the organ of sense, and thus flesh is the medium, 
not the organ of touch. But he teaches the same concerning sight and hearing and smell 
there, and in the cited lect. 15: "Nothing is sensed, if it touches the organ of sense, but 
by odor and sound the media are moved, but by the medium both organs, namely of 
hearing and smell, but when someone places an odorous or sounding body upon the 
organ of sense it is not sensed, and similarly it is in touch and taste." See Cajetan On the 
Soul 2, ch. 7 and 10; M. Banez Part 1, q. 78, art. 3. 


Some take the reason for this a posteriori, because it is clear by experience that the 
visible placed upon the eye is not seen, and from the very nature of color, because it is 
motive of the transparent, as Aristotle defines, and thus cannot immediately move the 


power, except through the mediation of the transparent. Others prove it from the fact 
that sensation, since it is an action in some way immaterial, requires for its principle a 
species in that grade of immateriality in which sense itself is found, but as the species 
exits immediately from the object it is too crude and material, and needs to be 
subtilized through some medium, for we see that by distance itself species are 
attenuated and subtilized, for those which are distant are seen in a more tenuous way, 
because the species are more tenuous, therefore through the medium species are 
rendered less crude. 


But these reasons and experiences do not seem convincing; for the first experience, as 
Cajetan notes in the cited place, does not prove much, for although the colored in an 
opaque body placed above the eye is not seen, because by its opacity it covers sight, yet 
if the luminous were placed above the eye it does not appear whence it would be 
impeded from being seen, but concerning this there is no experience, because the fiery 
luminous cannot be placed above the eye, for it would dissolve it, but the celestial 
luminous much less is superposed on our eyes. But that color is motive of the 
transparent is because light is not found near the eye, except with the transparent 
existing there, but if light remained, color would immediately move the power through 
it. But the experience of the second reason equivocates concerning subtlety of 
attenuation and proportion or immateriality, for the medium attenuates species by 
weakening, and rendering them more imperfect, not however by more spiritualizing and 
rendering them more immaterial, for thus it would render the species more vivid and 
perfect, since the intentional and representative being of the species grows from 
greater immateriality: hence if in the medium the species were rendered more subtle as 
to immateriality it would be more perfect in representing, although we see that through 
distance of the medium it is more attenuated and imperfected. Nor can it be said that 
the principal power of assimilating is in the object, but instrumental in the medium, yet 
conducing that the species may become more immaterial, just as the hand is the 
principal power moving the hammer, and yet the hand alone does not so perfectly move 
the hammer and make the stroke, as through the mediation of the hammer itself. For 
against this is that species proceeds as natural likeness from that of which it is the 
species, and thus proceeds by the whole impetus of nature, nor does it need a medium, 
that the likeness may become stronger, but impulse does not so proceed from the hand, 
but can be rendered a stronger impulse from the density of the matter of the 
instrument in which it is received, nor yet through density is a more perfect likeness of 
the species rendered. Besides the fact that it is not clear to us that the medium is an 
instrument conducing to the perfection of the species, like the instrument of the hand 
for receiving stronger impulse. Finally, because we see objects to be seen from a very 
small distance between eye and object, but it does not appear how in so small a distance 
the species can be subtilized in any notable proportion with respect to that by which it 
exits from the object. 


That reason seems more efficacious which Cajetan insinuates in the cited place, ch. 10, 
because if sensible immediately placed upon sense could be sensed, it would not be 
repugnant for something to be seen without species, indeed even for sense itself to 
sense itself, and thus to reflect upon itself, which repugns to its materiality and 
limitation, as we will say in the following article. But the consequence is proved, because 
species as it immediately exits from the object does not exit more immaterial than is the 
immateriality itself of the object in itself, for example, than is light itself according to 
which the object itself can terminate sensation, without this that an intermediate idol 
be formed, in which it may be seen or sensed, therefore if such species as it immediately 
exits from the object could serve sense, there is no reason why the object itself made 
luminous could not also serve sense through itself. But if it can, therefore the pupil 
itself, which is luminous in itself and sends species to other eyes, since it is seen by 
them, will be able to be seen by itself or by the eye existing in it, especially when species 
first exit from the pupil itself, they could serve it, that it might see itself, for since it has 
received light in itself, the emission of its species begins first from itself. 


But if you say: The first species cannot be produced by the pupil itself, except in air or a 
body distinct from itself, since the same thing cannot be agent and patient, but once 
produced species are emitted through a straight line, but do not return to the eye itself, 
against this is that in the case where a thing could be sensed immediately placed upon 
sense, it would not need species emitted through a straight or oblique line, but 
immediately and through intimate conjunction would emit species, and thus any body 
placed within the eye as blood, vital spirit, any humor, and similar things would be seen, 
indeed even the eye itself would see itself, which is against experience; nor would the 
same thing act on itself, but the exterior part of the pupil on the interior. Finally, this is 
fitting to sensitive operation, which is more elevated and immaterial than natural, but 
for alteration and natural motion indistance of application is required between agent 
and patient, because a natural agent is determined by its matter, about which it 
operates, therefore it is fitting that cognitive nature be in some way independent of 
such indistance and natural contact, and thus operate with the sensible not existing 
above it, but in some way distant, and through some medium. 


I SAY SECONDLY: Vehement sensible harms the organ of sense directly by reason of 
real or alterative action, insofar as it changes the very disposition of the organ, but by 
reason of intentional action precisely it does not harm the organ per se directly, but per 
accidens. Concerning the first part of the conclusion there is no doubt, since we see by 
experience that the vehemence of solar light by its heat dissipates the spirits and 
temperament of the organ. And this because natural action is the same as physical 
alteration, hence if vehement sensible has such alteration, it will be able so to exceed, 
that it corrupts the temperament of the organ, and thus harms sense. 


Concerning the second part there is difficulty, and some authors think that even by 
reason of intentional action, by which species are emitted, if they are vehement they 
harm sense itself, because they exceed its proportion, which with many Thomists, 


whom they cite, the Carmelites teach, disp. 7, art. 4, and M. Banez Part 1, q. 78, art. 3, 
doubt 5, and Cajetan On the Soul 3, on text 143, indeed it seems to be of St. Thomas On 
the Soul 2, last lect., and On the Soul 3, lect. 2, on text 143. In which places however St. 
Thomas only says that excellent sensible corrupts the proportion of the organ of sense, 
but yet how it does this by natural action, or by intentional he does not explain there. 
And Cajetan himself in the solution to the second finally teaches that the action of the 
sensible on sense is not corruptive, except per accidens, which is excellence of 
sensibility in the object. M. Bafiez also in the cited place, solution to the first in the 
second response greatly inclines to the other opinion. 


But yet what moves me most is that St. Thomas expressly holds this in the additions, q. 
85, art. 2, which is in 4 Sent., dist. 44, q. 1, art. 4. Where he inquires whether the 
non-glorious eye can see the light of the glorious body, and determines that it can: but 
in the second argument he objects: "Because the clarity of the glorious body will be 
greater than the clarity of the sun, but the eye cannot look at the clarity of the sun in its 
wheel, therefore neither the light of the glorious body.’ And he answers: "That intense 
clarity does not offend sight, insofar as it acts by action of the soul, but according to this 
rather delights, but it offends insofar as it acts by natural action, by heating and 
dissolving the organ of sight, and dispersing the spirits, and therefore the clarity of the 
glorious body although it exceeds the clarity of the sun, yet by its nature does not 
offend sight, but soothes." Which place of St. Thomas is most manifest, and there he 
expressly distinguishes between natural and intentional action in vehement sensible, 
which he does not do in other places. 


And the reason for this is that lesion or corruption of the organ is natural passion, since 
the very physical temperament of the organ is dissolved, otherwise it would not be 
corrupted, if its physical temperament remained unharmed, therefore it requires 
natural action, and not purely intentional, for purely intentional action only infers 
intentional effect and passion; but if it infers natural passion, either it has natural action 
joined to it, or eminently it can do what natural action does, but this second would be 
said without foundation, because it is not clear that intentional action is eminently 
alterative and corruptive. Nor is it an obstacle that sense consists in a certain 
proportion, but excellent sensible exceeds that proportion, and thus molests and harms. 
For against this is that from this disproportion it only follows that sense will not be able 
to perceive and be intentionally moved by that object so disproportionate in intentional 
nature, yet it does not follow that the temperament of the organ will be dissolved by 
that intentional motion, unless contrary qualities are introduced, which dissolve that 
temperament, but it is clear that that temperament consists of natural qualities, hence 
unless contrary qualities are posited, it will not be dissolved; but intentional qualities 
are not contrary to those qualities, since they are only representative, not however 
naturally alterative, therefore from precise intentional motion, the natural qualities of 
the organ are not harmed, nor destroyed. And thus experience testifies that either the 
vehement sensible itself has some natural alteration, for example, of heating the spirits, 


or sense itself by too much attention and effort consumes the spirits and excites too 
much heat, by which the organ is harmed. 


Arguments are solved. 


Against the first conclusion an argument is made from certain experiences, for in touch 
and taste it cannot be denied that sensibles placed upon sense are known, for if the 
sensory organ of touch itself, whether it be flesh or nerve, is pricked by iron, the 
greatest pain is felt, and similarly a savory thing placed upon the tongue is tasted, 
indeed even humor enclosed within the tongue of one who is feverish is sensed, and 
makes all things taste bitter, therefore a thing placed upon sense is sensed. We see the 
same concerning smell, that odorous exhalation enters up to the membranes of the 
nostrils, and up to the brain itself, and yet is sensed. In hearing also we sometimes 
experience that sound is sensed within the ears, as when the bone of the ear is pressed 
by a finger, and when there is a great commotion of air near us, so that it can enter 
through the ears. Finally, in sight it is clear that some animals emit brightness from their 
eyes, and sense it, and with eyes closed a certain splendor seems to wander before us, 
which is nothing other than that which placed within the eyelids touches the pupil, also 
light itself that it may be seen, must be continued up to the eyes, as St. Thomas teaches 
from Aristotle in the book On Sense and the Sensed, lecture five. 


It is answered that in two senses, taste and touch, it is certain that greater 
approximation of their objects is required than in other senses, yet not immediate 
conjunction, but through some medium, otherwise they could also sense accidents 
inhering in themselves, which would be to reflect upon themselves, which repugns to 
senses so material. Wherefore some medium is always required between the sensory 
organ of touch and the object itself, but the medium is flesh in the tongue, or in the 
body, but the sensory organ is a nerve placed under the flesh, as we will say more 
broadly in the following question. But if the sensible immediately touches the nerve 
itself where the sensory organ is, then that part which is immediately affected by the 
sensible itself does not sense it, but the part nearest to it will sense it. But if the sensible 
occupies the whole sensory organ equally, then one part does not act on another, nor 
will it be sensed; just as the medium which is affected by such quality will not act on the 
organ affected by the same quality. But if heat unequally affects the sense of touch and 
the organ itself, it is not unfitting that the part affected by greater heat senses lesser, 
and the lesser senses greater, because the intentional species of one part is always 
received in another nearer. But we will speak of this again below, q. 7, last article. 


To that which is said concerning smell it is answered that when that exhalation enters 
up to the brain, that which is nearer to the sensory organ of smell is sensed, not that 
which is placed upon it. Similarly hearing does not sense noise made within itself, but in 
some concavities of the ear placed near the sensory organ of hearing, concerning which 
in the following question. But concerning sight we say that that brightness which is 
within the pupil is not seen, but what shines forth from there and is diffused outside the 


eyes, just aS some animals are seen to radiate from their eyes at night and emit 
brightness. But light continued up to the eyes is not seen, as it is immediate to the pupil 
itself, but as it is in the medium, or in the object somewhat distant, nor is any brightness 
enclosed within the eyelids seen, but through the eyelids themselves, which having 
something of transparency, some brightness outside is confusedly seen, especially if it is 
vehement. 


Secondly, it is argued against the second conclusion: For Aristotle in On the Soul 2, text 
120, says: "That excellence of sensibles corrupts sense, because it destroys its 
proportion or temperament," and he affirms the same in book 3, text 143, and St. 
Thomas on those places. It is also argued by reason: both because too much brightness 
blinds the eyes, as if we intently see the sun, but light is not of itself a really corruptive 
quality, but only acting intentionally, therefore intentional action corrupts sense; and 
also because sense intrinsically consists in a certain measurement and proportion, that 
it may be able to sense sensibles, therefore if the sensible exceeds this proportion, it will 
dissolve it, as disproportionate to it and excessive. It is confirmed because we 
experience that if the sensible is excellent, sense is molested and feels sadness, 
therefore from such dissonance and disproportion it can also be corrupted. The 
consequence is clear, because each thing is harmed and corrupted by its contrary 
within that line in which it has contrariety, but sense within the intentional line 
expresses proportion with the sensible, therefore within the same it is harmed and 
corrupted by the sensible, namely within the line of intentional action. Hence because 
air, through which species passes, does not have such proportion with the sensible in 
the nature of sensible, therefore it is in no way harmed or corrupted by intentional 
species themselves, but in sense there is proportion with the object in the nature of 
sensing, and with intentional species, therefore it can be harmed and corrupted by the 
intentional action of species. 


It is answered that both Aristotle and St. Thomas in those places affirm that excellent 
sensible corrupts sense, but do not explain the mode by which this happens, namely 
whether by natural action concomitantly related with intentional, or truly formally 
through intentional action itself, and thus they prove nothing against us, especially 
since from St. Thomas cited above, it is clear that that lesion of sense does not happen 
from intentional action but natural. To the argument from reason it is answered that too 
much brightness harms the eyes by reason of natural action, that is, of heating, because 
light is eminently alterative, just as we see that the light of the sun heats, and thus by 
heating the eyes too much, the spirits, which are most subtle, are dissipated, and thus it 
harms sight, which light that is not heating does not do, as St. Thomas said above 
concerning the light of the glorious body. To the second proof it is said that sense 
consists in a certain proportion in two ways, both in first act and in second act. In first 
act as to the temperament of the organ and animal spirits, which if they are dissipated, 
sensation is impeded. In second act there is proportion in attaining the object 
cognitively, which if it does not attain, the power is saddened and wearied. This second 


proportion can be destroyed from the sole excellence of the sensible thing within the 
line or intentional action. But the first, which pertains to the temperament of primary 
qualities is not destroyed except through natural action, as has been said, and therefore 
sense cannot be corrupted and harmed by intentional or representative action alone, 
unless some natural alteration and corruption is joined to it, or is eminently contained 
in intentional action. 


To the confirmation it is answered that sense is molested by the sensible: both by 
natural action dissolving the organ and spirits, or from too much attention of the one 
sensing consuming them, all of which pertains to natural alteration. It can also be 
saddened by excellent sensible with objective sadness, insofar as such object is 
apprehended as harmful, or if the desired thing is not sufficiently known, which is to be 
harmed intentionally, or badly affected. And thus each thing is harmed by its contrary, 
but lesion and corruption of sense in the temperament of the organ is natural 
corruption, not intentional, and therefore must be done by natural action or natural 
quality, not by intentional alone; although it is true that if excellent sensible cannot be 
attained by sense, because it is disproportionate, sense is said to be harmed in some 
way in the intentional genus. But air does not have such temperament, and therefore 
will lose it neither from intentional action nor from real. 


ARTICLE IV. 
Whether deception and reflection upon their own acts belong to the external 
senses? 


It arises almost from the same principle that some power admits deception or falsity, 
and reflects upon its own acts, because both seem to require some comparison or 
collation, therefore we will briefly dispatch both here. But it should be noted that there 
is a twofold truth or falsity: one judicative, and this is conformity or deformity through 
the mode of attribution of one to another. The second is apprehensive, which is only 
conformity of representation or apprehension to the thing represented. 


I SAY THEREFORE FIRST: In the external sense there is not formally falsity, nor 
deception, and formal falsity is called that which is opposed to formal truth, and 
consequently is judicative falsity. This is from St. Thomas in Part 1, q. 16, art. 2, q. 1 On 
Truth, art. 9 and 11. And the reason is that judicative truth or falsity must be made 
through composition or division, because it regards the being or non-being of a thing, 
which is not signified except by composing or dividing. But this judgment of 
composition is collative, and consequently cannot be found in the exterior sense, which 
purely apprehends the object, but does not judge by comparing one to another, and 
conferring, but by apprehending from the direct change of the object: hence it does not 
reflect upon its own act, as we will say immediately. 


But whether in internal sense there can be truth or falsity through the mode of 
judgment, and not only through the mode of apprehension, St. Thomas responds 


affirmatively in q. 1 On Truth, art. 11, where he speaks of internal sense, and brings 
forward that of the Philosopher in Metaphysics 4: "That sense is not the master of falsity 
but phantasy"; and in Part 1, q. 78, art. 4, he posits: "That interior sense knows intentions 
with a certain collation and comparison.” Hence since it has collation, and participates 
in discourse concerning singulars, although not concerning universals, not concerning 
substance, it is not repugnant that it judge concerning them by comparing and 
conferring, and consequently that it can be deceived through inadequation, or verified 
through adequation to the thing. 


I SAY SECONDLY: In the external sense per se there is not apprehensive deception 
concerning proper sensible, not only in common and as to the formal nature which it 
cannot transgress, for example that sight does not see the colored, neither in common 
nor in particular, for this is impossible, but also concerning proper object in particular 
per se sense is not deceived, but only per accidens, but concerning common sensible or 
sensible per accidens it can well suffer deception. This is from St. Thomas, both in On 
the Soul 3, lect. 8, on text 161; and in Part 1, q. 17, art. 2, and q. 85, art. 6, and q. 1 On 
Truth, art. 11. In all which places he teaches that concerning proper sensible external 
sense per se is never deceived, e.g. sight concerning color, if it be duly proposed, and 
the medium or organ is not indisposed, but if the medium is unduly disposed, or the 
organ not rightly ordered, then not per se, but from that accident it can be deceived 
concerning color, just as if the medium is infected with green color, all things are 
apprehended as green, and if the tongue, which is the organ of taste is infected with 
bitter humor, all things taste bitter. But concerning common sensibles or sensibles per 
accidens deception can happen from the very proper nature of common sensible, 
because sense is not changed by it immediately, but through the mediation of another, 
and this per se is the occasion of deception, because what is sensed through another 
can of itself be hidden, with the other appearing, but the whole cause of deception is 
born from this, that one is hidden and the other appears, and this happens most in 
apprehensive deception, which offers occasion of deception to the judgment of mind 
because it apprehends what appears, and does not manifest what is hidden, just as in 
color gold appears what in reality is brass, for if the whole were apprehended and 
appeared, apprehension itself would not fail, and thus as far as is from the force of 
opposition of the object, judgment would not fail, unless it voluntarily wished to turn 
away from the apprehension made, and then it would not be deception, but voluntary 
aversion. Which does not happen in proper sensible speaking per se and from its own 
force, since per se it immediately impresses species and moves sense, and thus per se 
immediately appears, and is not hidden as to anything, nor does it move according to 
incommensuration, but as it is in itself. 


I SAY THIRDLY: The exterior sense is not reflexive upon its own proper act, nor upon 
the power itself. Concerning this conclusion there are diverse opinions, which M. Banez 
reports in Part 1, q. 78, art. 3, doubt 10, indeed even St. Thomas sometimes seems to 
think that in senses there can be some reflection, because they know that they sense, as 


he affirms in q. 1 On Truth, art. 9 and On the Soul 3, lect. 2, and Cajetan in On the Soul 2, 
ch. 13, says that sense senses its own sensation as to whether it is, yet not as thing 
known, and by reflecting upon itself, which is to know exercitedly that it senses, but not 
signately. And in this way almost all authors agree in the aforesaid conclusion, namely 
that sense does not reflexively understand its own sensation, or itself as thing known. 
Hence St. Thomas openly holds that proper or external sense does not perceive its own 
act, e.g. visual power does not perceive that it sees, but this pertains to common sense, 
as he teaches in Part 1, q. 78, art. 4 ad 2, and in Against the Gentiles 2, ch. 66 he proves 
from this that intellect is distinguished from sense, because sense does not know itself, 
nor its own operation, for sense does not see itself, nor see that it sees, but intellect 
knows itself. And so sense in no way reflects upon itself, so that it regards its own act, 
or itself as thing known, yet well it attains the act itself as exercised, for the eye seeing, 
by this very fact that it sees, experiences that it is in act, and not in rest, as when it does 
not see in darkness. 


The first part, namely that it does not reflect upon itself as upon thing known, is 
deduced both from the limitation of the object of sense, and from the materiality of the 
power itself and the organ in which sense is. From limitation indeed, because the 
adequate object of external sense, for example of sight, is visible thing by which it is 
changed, but visible is luminous color, but the visual power itself and its act is neither 
color nor light, for if it were, it would be impeded from seeing other colors, for it would 
see all in its own mode, therefore vision and visual power are not visible things, 
therefore they cannot be attained by sight as thing known and seen, since whatever is 
not visible is outside the latitude of the specifying and adequate object of such power. 
But intellect, since it has for object the intelligible itself, and intelligible is so universal, 
like being, also the intellective power itself and its act just as they are comprehended 
under being, so also under intelligibility, and thus are so understanding that they are 
also intelligible, and thus intellect can reflect upon itself, but not visual power, because 
it is not visible. 


From the materiality of the organ also it is proved, because sensitive powers operate in 
a corporeal mode and dependently on a corporeal organ, and as changed in a corporeal 
mode by sensible object, but nothing corporeal can change itself, since everything 
corporeal acts as quantified and extended, therefore dependently on contact, but 
contact is not of the same to itself, but of one to another, either of part to part, or whole 
to whole, therefore sensible change cannot happen of the same to itself; but without 
change made by the object sensation does not happen, because it must be moved by the 
presence of the object. Which is the reason of St. Thomas in Part 1, q. 87, art. 3 ad 3. But 
it does not run in intellect, because it need not always be moved by the object, but can 
itself form a species of itself in the likeness of another, and know itself. And if you say: 
Because even spiritual power cannot act on itself, otherwise it would be the same agent 
and patient, mover and moved, it is answered that intellect even when it understands 
itself is not simultaneously mover and moved, because it moves itself insofar as it is 


made in act through the species of the object, and thence in the likeness of that forms a 
species of its act as though from one act it moves itself to another, to which it is in 
potency. But sense cannot thus reduce itself from potency to act, because since it is 
corporeal, it is necessary that it operate by some contact, but not only by passing from 
one act to another in the same part, but through diverse parts it cannot operate, 
because one part of the organ does not have the whole power, and another part another 
power, that one may operate on another, except perhaps in the sense of touch, because 
it is so extended through the whole body, that one part acts by contact on another, but 
this is not reflection, which requires return upon the same part, insofar as it is the same. 


But the second part, that exterior sense attains its own act as to exercise although not 
as thing known in signate act, is clear, because exterior sense operates by experiencing 
what it knows and not in an inanimate mode, nor can it attain the object except as 
known in exercise, because by attending and adverting it attains it, therefore with some 
cognition of its act in exercise. Hence also in sense there is given greater or lesser 
attention and advertence, which certainly is not without some greater or lesser 
experience of cognition itself toward the object. 


But to attain the act itself of external sensation, e.g. of vision as thing known, pertains to 
common sense, as Aristotle affirms in the book On Sleep and Waking, ch. 2, lect. 3, in St. 
Thomas and in On the Soul 3, text 136, because namely by some sense we sense that we 
see, and not by proper sense, therefore by common sense, where he manifestly 
supposes that proper or external senses do not reflect upon themselves for knowing 
their own proper acts, but this pertains to common sense. 


Arguments are solved. 


First, it is argued: To show that deception and judicative falsity belong to the senses, or 
apprehensive does not belong. For St. Thomas in On Truth q. 1, art. 11, says: "That truth 
and falsity in sense is properly said according as it judges concerning sensibles,' 
therefore there is judicative falsity in sense. Then, if apprehensive falsity is not posited 
it is especially because sense is immediately informed by the species of proper sensible, 
but this is often deceived, for by reason of distance something white can be judged 
black, and the sky appears blue, and in the rainbow colors appear which are not true: 
also proper sensible can be so small that it does not suffice to move the power, 
therefore concerning it sense can be deceived. But if it is said that this is per accidens 
because of impediment of the power, or medium, and distance of the object, against this 
is that even concerning common sensibles deception does not happen except by reason 
of some impediment, for if the medium and organ are rightly disposed, and the object is 
placed at proportionate distance, magnitude and figure are always seen as they are in 
themselves, since the species which informs concerning proper sensible also informs 
concerning common as by which it is modified, therefore there is no difference between 
proper and common sensible as to deception. 


It is confirmed because sense, that it may be deceived concerning some object, must 
apprehend it otherwise than it is, but it cannot apprehend common sensible through its 
proper species, otherwise it would apprehend it without proper sensible, which we 
rejected above. Therefore it is apprehended through the species of proper sensible, but 
that species represents naturally all that it represents, therefore if it represents proper 
and common sensible, just as it cannot be deceived concerning proper sensible, so 
neither concerning common sensible included there, because it is the natural likeness 
of both. 


It is answered to the authority of St. Thomas that there he speaks of interior sense, as is 
clear in that very article in the last words of the body, where he distinguishes 
concerning sense which knows a present thing, and imagination which [knows] an 
absent thing, and he says this is frequently deceived, but that only if the organ or 
medium is an impediment. And so sense which judges concerning sensibles, so that 
there is in it falsity or truth, is interior sense, not exterior. To the reason it is answered 
by the solution given there. To the reply it is answered that concerning common 
sensible speaking per se deception can happen even with those conditions posited, as 
when near us we see wood within water and it is seen as divided, and yet it is not 
distant, nor is the medium unduly disposed, nor the organ. And so concerning common 
sensibles and per accidens deception happens from the very nature of such sensible, 
because they do not appear to sense per se, but through another, and so they can found 
the hiddenness of one and appearance of another, which is the cause of deception. And 
when it is urged that common sensible informs through species just as proper sensible, 
it is answered that it informs mediately, namely through proper sensible, hence it does 
not appear, nor inform equally immediately, but so that it can be hidden, and offer 
occasion of deception. 


To the confirmation it is answered that common sensible is not apprehended through 
proper species, and apart from proper sensible, but modifying it, and such modification 
is indeed represented by natural representation, but not equally immediately with 
proper sensible, and so it can be confusedly informed by that species as to common 
sensible, and more apparently or manifestly as to proper, but with the appearance of 
one standing, and hiddenness of another, or lesser appearance an adequate judgment 
can be formed concerning what appears, and less adequate or right concerning what 
does not appear per se, and so occasion of deception is given by judging only the nature 
of greater appearance; but concerning what is more hidden by not judging as it is, and 
as it appears through another, but in one species although many things are represented 
naturally, yet not all equally immediately and clearly, but involved, just as in the species 
of man quantity, quality, action, substance, and many other things are represented, 
which are not all represented equally immediately, and from the appearance of one 
deception happens to the hiddenness of another. 


Secondly, it is argued against the third conclusion: Because first it is against St. Thomas 
who says: "That sense returns to itself, although not by complete return, because 


namely it knows its own act, although not its own essence,’ as is clear from On Truth q. 
1, art. 9, and On the Soul 3, lect. 2, indeed Aristotle there text 138, positing the argument 
that by sight we sense nothing but color, but vision is not color, therefore we do not see 
that we see. It is answered that also by sight we discern a non-colored thing, as 
darkness, and that vision although it does not have color in intentional being, yet has it 
in spiritual or intentional being, because sense and sensible are the same. Therefore he 
thinks that sense knows its own act, and so does not need common sense for knowing 
it. Then, because some sense must reflect upon itself, for it is clear that through some 
sense we know that we see and hear, either therefore through the same, and thus is the 
intent, or through another, and concerning it the same will be inquired, how its act is 
known. And thus either there will be infinite process, or we will come to some sense 
which reflects upon itself, therefore materiality does not obstruct reflection. 


It is confirmed because common sense, for example, and not proper senses the act itself 
of vision, therefore it will also sense color, which is the object of vision, otherwise it 
would not perceive the distinction of vision of white from vision of black, but color since 
it is the specifying of sight, cannot pertain to a twofold power, therefore it is not known 
by common sense, but by proper visual power. Nor does it appear how vision produces a 
species of itself in common sense, that it may be able to perceive it. 


It is answered as pertains to the mind of Aristotle and St. Thomas that it is gathered 
clearly enough from the places added above, where they openly deny this reflection. 
And so the places alleged can be understood in two ways. First, that when they posit 
that sense reflects or returns to itself imperfectly or incompletely, they speak of 
reflection, not which regards act as thing known, which is perfect and proper reflection, 
but which regards act as experienced in exercise itself, and thus by sensing and 
experiencing the object, the act by which it is touched is known. 


Secondly, it is answered that when they say sense returns by incomplete reason, they 
speak not of external sense alone, but of the whole genus of sensible cognition including 
also common sense and internal senses, and concerning this whole genus or collection 
it is certain that in sense, that is, in this whole genus of sensitive powers incomplete 
return is given, insofar as someone knows that he sees or hears, not through proper 
external sense, but through internal, and one internal through another, or through 
intellect, and this reflection is not complete or perfect, because it is not of the same 
power in number upon itself. 


To the reason it is answered that in man the argument does not run, if indeed intellect 
knows the act of interior sense, and thus there is not infinite process, because intellect 
also knows itself. But in brutes it is not necessary to posit that interior senses know 
their acts reflexively, because internal senses in brutes operate through natural instinct, 
not through collation, and so it is not necessary that they judge or apprehend 
concerning their internal acts, but it was necessary that exterior acts and sensations be 
apprehended by the animal, because the animal must move external senses for seeking 


fitting objects and fleeing harmful ones, and so it was necessary to have cognition of 
their acts, that they may be able to be moved or restrained to them when it is fitting; 
which reason does not run in the acts of internal senses, because they are purely acted 
on by instinct in brutes, and not as moved by another sense or by intellect. 


To the confirmation it is answered that all objects of exterior senses are attained by 
common sense or phantasy, and similarly the acts of exterior senses under a higher 
formal nature, and according to distinct change than in external senses, for they are 
known by common sense not according to the particular mode by which they are 
attained in any sense, but according to the common mode by which these objects are 
comparable among themselves, and similarly the acts themselves of external senses are 
attained, concerning which it is clear that the animal remembers, and sometimes they 
are represented in sleep. But it is not repugnant that the same material object pertain to 
diverse powers according to diverse formal natures. But what is said concerning the 
species itself produced by vision, it is answered that it is not necessary that from the 
sense of sight a species peculiarly and separately representing the act of vision be sent 
to internal sense, but by producing a species representing its object, not in any way and 
as it is to the outside, but as it is known by sight itself, thus the act itself of vision is 
involved in such representation, insofar as the object is represented as seen, concerning 
which more will be said in question seven. 


QUESTION V. 
ON THE EXTERNAL SENSES IN PARTICULAR AS REGARDS 
THEMSELVES. 


In the senses, four things are considered: the power, the act, the medium through which 
the object moves, and the object itself or its species. We will deal with the object and 
species of each external sense in the following question. In the present question, 
however, we will deal with the power, act, and medium; for the medium itself, especially 
the internal one, pertains to the organ in which the power resides, and thus one cannot 
appropriately discuss the sensitive power in itself without also discussing the medium 
through which it is changed. 


ARTICLE I. 
What is the subject of the visual power, and what is its medium? 


Concerning the first, namely the subject or organ of sight, although it is agreed by all 
that this power is in the eyes, nevertheless, because the structure of the eyes consists of 
various and diverse parts, both external and internal, there is controversy among 
authors as to which part of these the visual power inheres in and where vision is 
perfected. And so, to touch upon the point of difficulty, we must briefly presuppose the 
very structure and texture of the eyes, so that we may dispute in which part specifically 
the visual power resides. 


Therefore, the entire structure of the eyes is divided into three main parts: the first 
pertains to the exterior position, and as it were the very entrance of the eyes, which 
consists of that circular figure in the shape of a small egg, as we see externally, and is 
covered by the eyelids themselves and encircled by the eyebrows. The second part is 
the very organ of the eyes, which internally consists of five tunics, three humors, and 
other muscles, veins, and similar instruments required both for the movement of the 
eyes and for the supply of animal spirits. The third part is the innermost, and is not 
visible to us, namely that by which the eyes are connected to the brain, from where they 
receive the most subtle spirits required for vision, and that connection is made through 
two nerves, which are called optic, and descending from the brain unite with each 
other, and then again divided into two branches, one terminates at the left eye, the 
other at the right. Concerning the first part, or the exterior structure of the eyes, there 
is no special difficulty, nor anything to be explained in particular. 


In the second part, or in the very organ of sight, three humors are found. One is very 
transparent, which is called crystalline, and extends to the exterior surface of the eye, 
and is the pupil itself, although it sometimes appears to be of a blackish color, both 
because of the abundance of humor, which cannot be seen in its entirety, as when water 
is deep; and because of a certain tunic which it has beneath it, as we shall soon say, 
which constitutes the various colors of the eyes. The second humor is vitreous, which 
although it is shining and transparent, is less so than the crystalline, but behaves like 
glass cooked in a furnace. This surrounds and receives the crystalline humor from the 
interior part, but does not completely enclose it, because on the exterior part the pupil 
remains uncovered on the surface, so that it may receive light and species. The third 
humor is albugineous, similar to the white of an egg, which fills the entire cavity of the 
eye, as we see, and within it those two humors, vitreous and crystalline, which compose 
the pupil, are received, and it serves to moisten and nurture it, because it is very 
delicate. 


There are also in this organ of sight five tunics or membranes. The first and most 
interior is called specular because of its translucency, and similarly arachnoid because 
of its subtlety. The second is called reticular, because it is interwoven with many 
arteries and small veins like a net. The third is called uvea from the similarity of the 
color of a grape in its follicle or surface, if it is removed, and from this tunic which is 
placed under the crystalline humor, various colors of the eyes are derived, for some are 
black, others blue, others gray, others goat-like, etc. The fourth is called cornea, 
because it is thin and shining, and strong like horn. The fifth is called adnata, or 
adhering, because it nurtures the whole eye and makes it consistent, and is also called 
white from the color it has. Concerning these, one can see Galen in book X of On the 
Use of Parts, chapters I and II; Vesalius in book XIV of Anatomy, chapter VIII; Valverde in 
book VII; Simon Portius, in the book On the Colors of Eyes, chapter III, and among 
recent philosophers, Banez in the first part, question LXXVIII, treatise on sight, doubt II; 
Suarez in book III on the Soul, chapter XVIII; the Coimbrans in II On the Soul, chapter 


VII, question VI; the Carmelites here in disputation X, question VI. In what order and 
position these tunics and humors are placed does not matter much for the present 
purpose. But we say that for the crystalline and vitreous humor enclosing it, four tunics 
serve, which surround it, namely the specular, which is more interior, secondly the 
reticular, thirdly the uvea, fourthly the cornea. These last two contain the pupil, and the 
cornea is given to it as protection, the uvea is under the pupil: leaving it bare on the 
exterior part to receive species, the reticular surrounds the vitreous humor up to the 
crystalline, because it floats on it, and through it spirits and blood are supplied, which 
are not in the crystalline and vitreous humor, because it lacks veins. Finally, for the 
albugineous humor serves the adnata or white tunic, which is outwardly fat and by 
another name is called pericranium. 


As for the third and interior part of the eye, by which it communicates with the brain, 
and consists in those optic or visual nerves, there is no particular artifice that we 
explain, but they proceed from the brain, one from the right part, the other from the 
left, and having progressed a little they join together, and again separate each to a 
different eye. They are clothed with a double membrane, internal thin, and external 
hard, and from these originate the uvea and cornea tunics, and through them the visual 
spirits are communicated, and from the eyes the species ascend to the common sense. 
And all these things are almost established from the very experience of anatomical 
dissection. 


These things being supposed, the whole difficulty concerning the seat of the visual 
power is reduced to two opinions. The first places it in the pupil, or crystal, and is the 
opinion of many, whom the Coimbrans cite and follow in the cited place, question VII, 
article II; Suarez in the cited place on the Soul; Rubio in the treatise on the sense of 
sight, question VIII and others. The foundation is twofold. First, from the very quality of 
the pupil, which is entirely transparent and shining, tender and soft, and principal 
among all that constitute the organ of sight, for the rest, whether tunics or humors, 
serve it as more principal, either for ornament or for defense, therefore it is 
conveniently placed as the visual power. For from the fact that it is transparent, it lacks 
all color, and it is fitting that the organ of sight lack it, because as St. Thomas says in the 
first part, question LXXV, article 1, and in this second On the Soul, lecture XVII, the pupil 
must lack all color, so that it can perceive all colors. Similarly, from the fact that it is 
tender and soft, it is easily changed by external objects through species. And finally, 
because it is the principal among all that concur in the structure of the eyes, the rest 
indeed serve it. The other foundation is a posteriori, because when the pupil is 
damaged, the visual power is irreparably lost, but if other humors or tunics are 
damaged, sight is not irreparable, as many physicians affirm in Suarez in the cited place, 
therefore it is a sign that the visual power is subjected in the pupil. Finally, it cannot 
consist in the nerves, because it is not rightly said that the nerves see, but through them 
animal spirits are supplied for seeing, therefore the visual power is not in them. The 
second opinion places the visual power in the optic nerves themselves as in the 


principal part of the organ of sight. This seems to be taught in several places by St. 
Thomas, especially in the book On Sense and Sensible Things, lecture V, concerning 
those words of Aristotle: "The soul or the sensitive is not in the last part of the eye (that 
is, on the surface), but it is clear that it is interior." Where the holy doctor explains: "That 
the principle of vision is interior near the brain where the two nerves join, and therefore 
it is necessary that within the eye there be something transparent receptive of light, so 
that there may be a uniform change from the thing seen to the visual power.’ And the 
same is confirmed in lecture XXI of the same book, saying: "That if someone says that as 
there are two organs of sight, namely two eyes, so nothing prevents there being two 
sights in the soul, it must be said that this is false, because from the two eyes something 
one is made, and there is one operation of both, insofar as, namely, the vision of both 
eyes concurs through certain nerves to something intrinsic in its organ, which is around 
the brain." And finally in opuscule XLIII, chapter III he says: "That the proximate and 
extrinsic organ of sight are the eyes, but the first and intrinsic are the visual nerves." 
Therefore St. Thomas denies that the pupil pertains to the organ of sight, as he also says 
in that fifth lecture On Sense, but further affirms that the pupil behaves as an external 
organ, and that vision is not consummated there, but within in the visual nerves. 


Nor can it be said with Rubio that St. Thomas speaks of the radical organ or principle of 
vision, not of the proximate and formal. For against this is that the radical principle is 
the brain, from which all senses originate, therefore if St. Thomas only assigned the 
radical organ of sight, he would assign a common principle, and of all senses, and thus 
would notify nothing special about the sense of sight, about which he was dealing in 
that place. And he would proceed with incongruous reason, placing sight to be 
consummated in the visual nerves, because sight must be one, if this proved from the 
radical unity of the organ, in which all senses are rooted, for thus he would not prove 
the unity of the proximate visual principle, but the unity of the radical principle of all 
exterior senses, which would be against his intent concerning the unity of vision in the 
sense of sight. 


The foundation, moreover, is taken from what has been said, because the visual power is 
one, and the vision elicited about one object is one, therefore it is fitting that it have one 
subject, but when division is made, just as other accidents are discontinued, such as 
color, heat, etc., so also the visual power, which indeed is corporeal, will be divided in 
those diverse parts, and thus the soul will have two visual powers, and two auditory, if 
each of them is subjected in diverse organs, that is, in the double external pupil. But if it 
is said: That although the pupils are two externally, internally however they are 
collected in some one thing, this is our intent, because in that one thing in which they 
are collected there will be that single power, but they are not collected, except in the 
visual nerves, because the whole mass of the pupil and vitreous humor is divided in the 
two organs and cavities of the eyes. 


You will say that the visual powers are truly two, just as there are two pupils, and vision, 
which is an immanent action, and consequently is subjected in the power from which it 


is elicited, is twofold, as Suarez and the Coimbrans and authors of the opposite opinion 
also concede; and yet objects do not appear duplicated, not indeed because of the 
conjunction of the nerves, but because we look at the proposed object in the same 
position and order, and under the same axis, as the perfective ones say: hence if the 
axes of the eyes themselves have some inequality, as when someone by compressing the 
eye raises the pupil a little, things appear doubled, just as also when in some spectacles 
having multiple angles images are refracted, things also appear multiplied through 
them, although in all these cases the nerves remain equally joined, therefore the unity of 
vision does not come from their conjunction, nor duplication of the thing seen from 
division. Add that as Vesalius reports, in book IV On the Fabric of the Human Body, 
chapter IV, he himself in the anatomy of a certain head found those nerves not joined, 
but coming divided from the brain to the eyes, and yet that man did not see objects 
doubled, but like other simple ones. 


It is answered that we do not put emphasis on the fact that objects are seen doubled 
when two eyes are placed, but because it is superfluous to posit two visions and two 
powers of the same thing diverse only individually, for just as one taste suffices for all 
flavors, and one smell for all odors, and one intellect for all intelligibles, why will not one 
sight suffice for all visible things; or is it because nature provided two powers, so that if 
one were lost, the other would remain? But by this reasoning it could also provide three, 
or four, or more, so that if more failed, at least one would remain. And so although two 
eyes serve to receive species from objects through a double straight line, nevertheless 
vision is not consummated there, except as the eyes themselves are joined together, so 
that there is one power, and one vision, which conjunction we do not see happening, 
except where the visual nerves are joined. And Aristotle also brings a sign of this in that 
book On Sense and Sensible Things, lecture five cited by St. Thomas: "Because there, 
those who are wounded around the temples, the pores which connect the pupil to the 
visual principle being cut, suddenly darkness occurs through the loss of sight, as if a 
lamp were extinguished, for the pupil is like a certain lamp illuminated by exterior light, 
and therefore when the pores connecting the pupil to the visual principle are cut off, 
the use of this lamp cannot reach to the visual principle, and therefore sight is 
obscured." Thus there. Wherefore St. Thomas rightly said in the book On Sensation, 
lecture XXI: "That it should not be said that there are two sights, or two visual powers, 
from the fact that there are two eyes, or two organs, because from those two something 
one is made, and one operation of both." And thus the whole inconvenience of Aristotle 
and St. Thomas consists in this, that multiple visual powers and multiple visions about 
the same thing should not be posited, because one is superfluous, and they are two 
accidents diverse only in number from the same soul. But that objects are seen as 
doubled does not follow from this; for even in different men looking at the same object 
through different visions, all see the object as one, not as doubled: but then the object is 
seen as doubled, when species are so refracted, that they change lines, and are seen, as 
if species were emitted from different places or parts. For the visible species is not 
emitted from the object in an indivisible way, but according to the breadth of the 


medium, so that from whatever eye placed there, the same is seen, and thus whether 
one or more eyes are placed in that medium, they will see the same object, because the 
species tend under the same line; and thus the perspectivists imagine that visible 
species are compared from the object to the eye in the manner of a pyramid, whose 
base is in the object, and tip in the eye; but if the species are refracted, so that the lines 
through which they are emitted are changed, as many objects are seen as there are 
refractions, as is clear in spectacles of multiple angles, and then objects are seen, as if 
placed in multiple places, because under different lines the species are divided. 


As for what is said about those who do not have the visual nerves joined, it is said first 
that this thing is uncertain; and given that it was so, perhaps in death itself those nerves 
were relaxed from some cause, and thus divided, as they were found in anatomy. Or 
thirdly they could have had some other mode of conjunction, e.g. through some fibers 
or thin small branches, which could not be so discerned when dissection was made, and 
thus in some way they were united, so that in them a single visual power was placed. 


Yet you will still insist: Because it does not appear how the visual power can occupy the 
whole organ from the eyes up to those nerves, for it cannot be denied that there is also 
a visual power in the eyes according to Aristotle and St. Thomas who say that the organ 
of sight is of an aqueous nature, as is clear in the book On Sense and Sensible Things, 
lecture IV and II On the Soul, lecture XVII, but it does not appear how vision can begin 
in the pupil, and be consummated in the nerves, because thus the powers in the eyes 
would be divided, and consequently multiple, although in the nerves there would be 
one. It is confirmed, because in the pupil, and in the nerves there are opposite qualities 
in order to seeing, for the pupil is diaphanous, and devoid of all color, and therefore 
perceptive of all colors, but the nerves are earthly, and having a somewhat dark color, 
and thus will not be able to perceive all colors: indeed the nerves themselves are 
hindered from seeing, because they are interior after all the tunics of the eyes, which 
impede the transparency of the pupil, especially the uvea tunic, which has color, and the 
reticular, which is denser, and has veins and the albugineous humor, which is of white 
color, and thus all things appear white. It is confirmed secondly, because the pupil is 
terminated by something opaque, just as mirrors are terminated, for this is required, so 
that those species stop there, and are refracted, as experience shows, because one man 
sees the image of himself in the pupil of another, as in a mirror, therefore vision cannot 
be formed in the nerves, which are after the pupil, because species do not reach there, 
the opacity which terminates the pupil hindering. Finally, it is difficult, how the 
crystalline humor itself must be the organ of sight even partially. Both because the pupil 
is truly not purely diaphanous, since it is somewhat blackish; and because the eyes are 
of a fiery nature, which the brightness indicates, which sometimes appears when the 
eyes are rubbed, and is ejected from the eyes of some animals, therefore they are not of 
an aqueous nature. 


It is answered that there is no inconvenience, that the organ of sight is something 
heterogeneous, whose exterior part is crystalline, to receive light, and as St. Thomas 


says above, is like a lamp illuminated by exterior light, but the interior part is 
consummated in those nerves, and there the species are united, so that a single vision is 
made, but it depends on a double crystal, or pupil as if by two ways proceeding 
outwards, so that it can more easily draw species from every uniting part. Nor is this to 
posit multiple powers, and afterwards one, but we posit only one power subjectively in 
that interior concourse of the eyes, but dispositively, and ministratively in the 
crystalloid, which is divided in two eyes, and there the first dispositive and inchoative 
action for seeing is made, namely to draw species within itself, for which a diaphanous 
part is required, then vision is made, which pertains to the interior part itself, where the 
concourse of both eyes, and of the drawn species is made. 


To the first confirmation it is answered, all those things proceed from a false 
imagination, as if the visual nerves terminated outside all tunics and humors, so that 
they do not touch, nor are immersed in the crystalline humor itself, as if they were 
certain tubes through which species are drawn from the pupil, which in every opinion it 
is necessary to draw through the nerves, both so that from the pupil itself species may 
ascend to the common sense; and so that animal spirits may descend from the brain to 
the pupil. But those nerves are transparent, and not earthly, nor somewhat dark, 
because from the brain itself, which is cold and humid, they participate in that 
transparency. If therefore the pupil is indeed more diaphanous, and thus better imbibes 
species, and serves as an organic and intrinsic medium, so that species are received in 
the organ, but those nerves indeed have transparency, but not so perfect as crystal, and 
therefore serve more to unite species, than to receive and from the extrinsic medium, 
for it is fitting that what is continuous with the extrinsic medium be more transparent, 
as is the surface itself of the pupil, then the vitreous humor is less transparent and then 
the visual nerves, in which species are united, and vision is consummated, are less 
transparent, although they have what suffices to receive visible species, as has been 
said. 


To the second confirmation it is answered, the pupil is not terminated by something 
opaque, like a mirror, but is thicker in the interior part, or in the center, and this 
suffices, so that species are refracted there and the image of an exterior thing can 
result, for an image results not only in a mirror terminated by something opaque, but 
also in a diaphanous body, when it is thickened in the interior part, as is clear in water, 
in which an image is rendered, as in a mirror, not because it is terminated by something 
opaque, but because of the abundance itself of water causing that reflection. Similarly 
therefore it is not repugnant, that through the crystalloid, and vitreous humor, species 
pass, and are drawn through the nerves themselves, because they are immersed within 
the pupil, and yet that the pupil itself because of the abundance of humor renders the 
image of an exterior thing, like water as has been said. 


To the last it is said, the pupil in itself is diaphanous, but seems blackish, both because 
of the abundance of humor, which is not entirely penetrated by sight, and thus appears, 
like the sight of the sea, which seems somewhat black; and because of the tunics, by 


which it is clothed, and from which it seems to bear some color. As for what is said 
about the fiery nature, it is answered the eye is rather aqueous, because it participates 
in the nature of the diaphanous and lucid: but it is said to be of a fiery nature not 
because of heat but because of brightness, or brilliance, which it participates in, and 
which comes from spirits, which are most subtle, and most hot, like a certain bright 
substance, and sometimes emits something of brightness outwards; a sign of which is, 
that then eyes shine more when there is a great commotion of spirits, as in the 
vehemence of anger, or in the ardor of concupiscence, for then the eyes gleam because 
of the multitude of spirits. On which see St. Thomas in the book On Sense and Sensible 
Things, lecture three. 


The foundations of the contrary opinion are clear from what has been said. To the first 
indeed it is said, the pupil is so disposed that it can be the organ of sight for the exterior 
part for drawing species, but not the total organ, in which sight is consummated. But 
that the organ of sight must be devoid of all color, so that it may see all, is indeed true, 
but this is found not only in the pupil, but also in the visual nerves immersed in it, 
although the pupil is more transparent, because it immediately receives visible species. 
And St. Thomas says this befits the pupil, but not it alone, nor in it alone is the whole 
organ of sight. 


To the second it is answered, not only when the pupil is damaged, but also when the 
nerves connecting the pupil with the principle of sight, which is near the brain, are 
damaged, sight is extinguished, as Aristotle and St. Thomas teach in the book On Sense 
and Sensible Things, lecture V, and thus an argument cannot be taken from there, that it 
is more in the pupil, than in the nerves, but that both pertain to the organ of sight, one 
externally, the other intimately, as we have explained. 


To the last it is said, that the nerves see by eliciting vision, but the pupil by introducing 
species, and receiving from the medium into the power which is a certain positive 
beginning for vision. Nor is it inconvenient, that through those nerves spirit descends 
from the brain, and at the same time vision is consummated there, where their 
concourse is. 


Concerning the second point of this question, namely what is the medium of sight, we 
suppose that a medium is required, and we inquire what it ought to be. And first it is 
clear, both because an absent object cannot be seen; and because it must not be 
immediately placed upon the sense, therefore it requires the presence of the object 
with some medium, that is, without immediate conjunction to sight, and this second we 
proved in the preceding question, article three. But the first we will show in the 
following question, article one generally about every external sense. But the second 
which we inquire about in the present, is what kind of medium it is. And it is clear that it 
must be transparent, or illuminated diaphanous, for by no other medium can the object 
be rendered visible, or species be continued up to the eye. But how light is required not 
only on the part of the object, but also on the part of the medium we will show in the 


following question. Now experience itself suffices, because we see that through the lack 
of light, or through opacity impeding the diaphanous, vision ceases, therefore on the 
part of the medium, through which the species of the thing is carried, and by means of 
which the object is continued, or applied to sight itself, the transparent, or illuminated 
diaphanous is required. 


But whether some air is required or any diaphanous body without any air suffices, it is 
answered that air is not required of necessity, both because with crystal, or glass placed 
immediately above the eyes an object existing after that glass can be seen; and because 
in heaven the eyes of the blessed will see, where however no air is given; and because 
fish see within water, provided the thickness of the water does not impede light, 
otherwise for what would eyes be given to them by nature, if they did not see within 
water? Therefore any transparent suffices, although we see better through air. 


ARTICLE II. 
How does the action of seeing occur, and what is it? 


Three things can be inquired about the act of vision. First, what it is, whether it is only 
apprehension of the object, or also judgment. Second, how it happens, whether by 
emitting something outside itself, or by receiving from the object, and operating 
immanently. Third, on the part of the terminus, whether it produces some idol, in which 
the object is seen and the visual action itself is terminated. We will deal with this last 
point in the following question, article three, where it will be treated for all the senses. 
In the present we will only address the first two difficulties. 


Concerning the first, it is necessary to distinguish about judgment, which is with 
collation, or comparison of extremes, or which is simple discernment of one from 
another, and in a broad sense can be called judgment. For as we will say more 
extensively in question eleven, three things are found in judgment. The first is 
presuppositively, namely the comparison of one to another, by which this is said to be 
that, or not to be, and it pertains to the apprehensive proposition. The second formally 
pertains to judgment, namely the determination of the power, and adherence to one 
part, which is done through assent or dissent. The third, which follows from this 
addition, namely the discernment of one from another, by which one is so judged, that 
another is rejected, not agreeing with such a judged thing, just as also in election, which 
corresponds to judgment, discernment of one over another is found. But that the first, 
namely comparison, is distinguished from the second, which is assent, like an 
apprehensive and judicative proposition, is clear from what we said in the first part of 
Logic, q. V, and we will say more below q. XI, a. III. 


This being supposed, it is clear that in sight, and in other external senses, judgment 
cannot be given as regards assent, and comparison, but only as regards discernment in 
a simple way, not compositively, which is judgment in an imperfect way: in us however 
judgment according to some comparison, or collation can be given in the internal sense, 


which is the cogitative, as we will say more extensively below in question VII, article III. 
And this is taken from St. Thomas gq. I on Truth, article XI, where he denies judgment 
through collation, and composition to other senses besides the cogitative, and thus the 
natural judgment, which he attributes to the senses, is only understood of the imperfect 
judgment of discernment, for what is done with some collation, or resolution, implies 
some discourse, and comparison between extremes which all exceeds the specific 
reason of the external sense, which only tends to its sensible in that simple way, by 
which it is changed by its presence. 


But that that imperfect judgment of apprehensive discernment is given in the external 
sense is clear, because for discerning one from another collation is not required, but 
distinct change, which is sensed, and experienced, suffices, for sight experiences 
sensing black differently, differently white, and the ear hearing an acute sound 
differently, differently a low one, and the tongue senses bitter differently, differently 
sweet, therefore it discerns these differences, since it senses one and the other in a 
diverse way, although it does not compare. Hence it is said in Job XII: Does not the ear 
judge words, and the palate of the eater taste? And in this sense Aristotle says in | 
Topics, ch. 11: "That to judge is related as a genus to to sense, and to understand." And in 
II On the Soul, text LXIII he says: "Sense judges about proper sensibles,’ where St. 
Thomas can be seen in lecture XIII, for it is verified of judgment as regards discernment 
of sensing those differences, as has been said. 


Concerning the second point there was the ancient opinion of Plato, that vision 
happened through emission of visual rays from the eyes, which continuing themselves 
to external light, would effect vision, which opinion Galen followed in VII On the 
Opinions of Hippocrates and Plato, and book X On the Use of Parts at the end, and many 
of the ancient Platonists, although it is not explained in the same way by them. For some 
said that rays, or lucid spirit, are emitted from the eyes, by which the medium is altered, 
and thence a certain splendor reaches all the way to the visible object, and mixed with 
species perfects vision. But because these deny that species of the object reach sight, 
which Plato did not deny, therefore this mode does not explain the opinion of Plato. 
Others therefore posit that those rays are emitted from the eyes, and reach all the way 
to the visible itself, or at least up to a certain distance, to which visible species reach 
and thence those rays together with species return to the eye, and in it perfect vision. 
Others finally say that species themselves first reach the eyes and afterwards those 
spirits, or rays go out from the eyes through the air up to a certain distance, and in 
them is the power of forming vision in the air when they approach the object. Thus 
Valles in book II of Controversies, ch. XXVIII. 


Nevertheless it must be said entirely with the Peripatetic school: Vision does not 
happen through that emission of rays, but by receiving species of the object in itself, the 
power actuated by them forms vision as an act remaining in itself, and producing 
nothing outside itself. Thus Aristotle in the book On Sense and Sensible Things, ch. II, 
and St. Thomas there lecture IV, on which also can be seen Master Banez in part I q. 


LXXVIII, article 3, treatise on sight at the end; the Coimbrans in II On the Soul, ch. VII, 
question V; Suarez book III, ch. XVII. The foundation is taken first, because vision is a 
vital act, therefore it must be elicited by a vital power, and by the concourse of the soul, 
nor does it suffice to be elicited in the air by a diffused middle power, because thus 
vision would first begin where there is no vital principle, namely outside the seer itself, 
and thus that vision would not be a vital action. Nor is it similar to generation, which 
happens through a power decided by the generator, for that decided power unless it is 
joined to a living thing, e.g. a female cannot vitally generate, but generation will happen 
by the power of heaven, as when seeds of plants are entrusted to the earth. Add, that 
vision is an immanent act which only renders seeing, but does not alter what is outside 
itself, therefore it must be perfected in the eye itself, not indeed in the air, or in 
something outside the seer. Second, because that ray emitted from the eye, is either 
some body, or some accident, e.g. some light, or splendor. Not the first, because such a 
body, would either be moved by local motion from the eye to the object, and thus vision 
would not happen in an instant, just as neither does local motion, nor could that body 
reach a very distant thing, e.g. all the way to heaven, except in much time, and it would 
require a great quantity to be emitted from the eyes to such various objects, which it 
sees, and thus would be greatly attenuated, or that body would not be moved by local 
motion, but through multiplication, and generation in the medium itself, and thus could 
not happen without corruption of the medium itself, in which that generation, and 
multiplication of body would happen, nor could it happen in an instant, but in much 
time. But if that emitted ray is an accident, e.g. some light, or splendor, it must either 
reach all the way to the visible itself, or only up to some distance. The first cannot be, 
because from such a small body, as the pupil is a splendor, or light cannot emanate, 
which reaches to such a distance, as are all visible things, which we see even all the way 
to heaven itself, since greater is the splendor of some lamp or fire, which nevertheless 
does not reach to such a distance; indeed if the eye suffices to eject such splendor, 
there is no reason why it does not see at night, by illuminating the medium. But if it only 
reaches up to a certain distance, in the first place it is not assignable, except by 
guessing, how great that distance is, to which it can reach. Then, if it reaches to such a 
distance, for example, twenty palms, and this suffices, that vision happens there with 
species reaching to that place, therefore if in that place an eye is placed with the same 
species it will see even if it does not emit rays, finally that light cannot be reflected all 
the way to the eye itself, especially when the visible is at a great distance, as heaven, for 
the sun although it is such a great body, and endowed with such great light, cannot 
reflect its rays all the way to itself, how therefore will the eye existing on earth be able 
to emit those rays all the way to the sun itself, and again reflect all the way to itself? 


Arguments are solved. 


You will object first, the authority of the Philosopher, who in the second On Heaven, 
text XLIX, says: "It differs nothing whether we say sight is moved to things, or the visible 
to sight." And in Problems, section XXXI, problem XVI, he says: "The squint-eyed see by 


contracting their eyes because the ray going out through a narrower place, is not so 
easily distracted in the open.” On the contrary indeed in V On the Generation of 
Animals, ch. 1, he says, that therefore prominent eyes do not see so perfectly, as concave 
ones, because the motion of these proceeds straight, and not so into the vast as those. 
And it is confirmed, because it cannot be denied that noxious qualities are emitted from 
the eyes of those who bewitch which harm those, whom they bewitch, therefore some 
rays go out from the eyes, which imbue those with evil qualities. And Aristotle narrates 
about Antipheron in III Meteorology, ch. IV, that he had before his eyes an image, or idol 
of himself, because sight because of weakness could not propel the air, therefore he 
thinks some motion is made by sight in the air. 


It is answered that the mind of Aristotle is sufficiently clear, because he impugns that 
opinion in the cited place On Sense and Sensible Things. But if sometimes he uses the 
opposite, it is not from his own opinion, but according to the opinion of others, or in 
that way, in which Mathematicians, or perspectivists use the name of sight, imagining 
visual lines, as if they were rays emitted from the eyes, for which reason St. Thomas 
interprets the Philosopher in the cited place On Heaven, and q. on spiritual creatures, 
art. IX ad 12, similarly he interprets Augustine. But what is brought from the Philosopher 
about those having prominent concave eyes, or squint-eyed, it is answered that ray is 
not taken there for what is emitted from the eyes for seeing things, but for that motion, 
which species entering to the eye make, because sometimes they proceed through a 
line, or ray more one, and thus are more concentrated in the eye and it sees more 
strongly, but sometimes the species themselves are more dissipated, as in prominent 
eyes, and enter less united, and therefore vision happens according to a line, or rays 
more dissipated, and thus it sees less. 


To the confirmation it is said, those noxious qualities proceed from the eyes, as altering 
the contiguous body with qualities, which they have in the spirits, or noxious humors of 
the eyes themselves; but we are not dealing with this alteration in the present, but with 
emission of visual rays for seeing the object. But what is said about Antipheron, is not to 
the purpose, because he did not emit rays to objects, which he saw, but some humor 
which flowing from the eyes was condensed in the nearer air, nor could it be propelled 
because of weakness, and thus it became as if a mirror from condensed humor, in which 
his species as in some mirror was refracted, and that image, or idol of himself was 
formed, as in any other mirror it could be formed, as St. Thomas expounds in III 
Metaphysics, lecture V. 


It is argued second: Because distance, and magnitude of a thing, since they are common 
sensibles do not have their own, and peculiar species in the eye, therefore they cannot 
be discerned except by reason of emission of rays from the eye, so that when rays are 
extended farther, distance is cognized, but when they are not extended, nearness; for 
neither through the species of color can that distance be discerned, and otherwise it 
does not have its own species in the eye. 


It is confirmed, because it does not seem credible that from all things species, and 
images perpetually emanate, so that whenever, and wherever an eye is placed, it finds 
species prepared for seeing. Similarly neither does it seem credible that so many images 
of things are placed in such a small pupil with such distinction, that it discerns each 
single thing, since the species themselves since they are extended it is fitting, that one 
is placed above another in the eye and consequently with confusion. 


It is answered that argument also runs in the opposite opinion, for even if vision 
happens through extramission, it remains to explain how that emission of rays made 
from the eye can discern distance itself, whether by reaching all the way to the distant 
object itself, and thus the difficulty is not solved, how a ray emitted from the eye can 
reach all the way to heaven, or only by coming up to the medium and not all the way to 
the object itself, and thus it remains to explain, how it can measure, and sense that 
distance, which remains from the medium all the way to the object. Wherefore to the 
argument various solutions being left aside, it is answered from St. Thomas in II On the 
Soul, lecture XV, that according to the perspectivists vision happens through this, that a 
body emits species in the manner of a pyramid, whose base is in the body itself, and tip 
in the eye, because the thing seen is greater in quantity than the pupil, or at least can be 
seen as conjoined with other things making a greater quantity in the whole medium, but 
in the pupil it is always touched as if in the tip, because it is much smaller of itself, than 
the things themselves seen; but when the base is more distant from the tip, or angle, so 
much the sides themselves of the pyramid are longer, and the angle itself is rendered 
smaller, whence the more remotely it is seen, the less the thing itself is seen and the 
distance can be so great, that it vanishes. 


You will say: Therefore since from any point some body can be seen it follows, that 
infinite angles can be made in the same species which is absurd. Then, because if by 
reason of distance a smaller angle is made, therefore distance increasing, the angle will 
be diminished, and thus at double the distance something will be seen half as small, 
which is against experience, because within a certain distance, e.g. ten, or five palms a 
thing is seen entirely of the same magnitude. 


It is answered first that it is not absurd, because there are not infinite angles in act, but 
in potency, because namely from any designated point an angle can be designated just 
as also a tip respectively to the thing itself seen, which is not inconvenient. To the 
second it is said, that not from any distance is a notable elongation of the object made, 
which is sensed by sight, especially if it is of perfect, and acute power, which can 
overcome a greater distance. Whence although distance being doubled the angle is 
rendered smaller as if geometrically, and mathematically, nevertheless not visually, and 
perspectively, because those species are not notably debilitated, because it does not 
follow in debilitation, and its representation the mode of a mathematical angle, but of a 
visual one for this insofar as it is visual depends much on light and on the disposition of 
the medium, for when the medium has nothing interposed, sight is more easily deceived 
in measuring distance, than if some body is interposed, by whose quantity it measures 


distance. And so not from any variation of angle in the ratio of quantity is variation also 
made in the ratio of visual. 


To the confirmation it is answered, that since species are natural similitudes, and 
naturally flow from bodies, it is not inconvenient that these species are perpetually 
derived, as long as the object remains. But that so many images of things can be 
received in the same pupil is not inconvenient, because those intentional qualities are 
not contrary among themselves, since their office is only to represent, not indeed to 
alter, and any part of the species represents the whole, because it does this in an 
immaterial way, and although it is an extended accident in the pupil, nevertheless it 
does not represent by reason of extension, but by reason of intentional power, which is 
the same in any particle of the species, nor is one confused with another, since the 
smallest suffices in any part of the pupil, and from the effect this is clear, because 
multiple eyes placed in the same medium see the same, although nevertheless in any 
eye only a particle of the species, which is in the whole mediun,, is placed. 


ARTICLE III. 
What is the organ of the auditory power, the medium, and the act? 


Concerning the organ of hearing, we must proceed in the same way as in explaining the 
organ of sight, which consists of three main parts. The first is entirely exterior, namely 
the ears themselves. The second is entirely interior, and touching the brain itself, and is 
a certain nerve descending from the brain, and thence divided into two branches 
touching each auditory sensory. Finally, there is a certain middle part, spiritual and airy, 
covered by a certain small skin, or membrane, which is called the tympanum, or 
eardrum. 


Concerning the ears, or external part of hearing, its structure appears sufficiently, for it 
is winding, and disposed with unequal parts, providing a narrow way to interior hearing, 
both so that air may be refracted through those obliquities, and hearing may not be 
immediately struck and harmed by the vehemence of sound; and so that it can be 
defended from external injuries, that obstacle being interposed. Similarly the way which 
enters to interior hearing is narrow, lest water or another thick body easily enter, and 
impede hearing, for if water enters to the interior cavity, and dissolves that airy part, 
which is there, hearing becomes deaf, as Aristotle teaches in book I, text LXXXIII, and 
St. Thomas there in lecture XVII. 


The second part of the organ of hearing more interior, and which immediately follows 
after that exterior one, first from those windings of the ears, and way, thus narrow is 
entered to a fairly ample cavity, in which is air, or a certain spiritual and thin substance, 
which is called immobile air, or built, as Aristotle calls it, because for perceiving all 
sounds, which are made by motion of air, the organ of hearing must lack all such 
motion, and sound, just as the organ of sight in the pupil must lack all color, and light, 
and be transparent. However this air is not elemental, but animated, otherwise it would 


easily be corrupted, and corrupt the brain, such a great abundance of humors being 
there, and cold, in which the brain abounds, and thus elemental air would harm the 
head too much, since it would be thickened by the cold of the brain. But this thin airy 
substance is covered towards the external part of the ears by a certain small skin, or 
membrane, which is called the tympanum, because it is made in the form of a drum, and 
is sustained by three small bones, of which one is similar to being enclosed resting on 
two feet, another similar to a small hammer, another to a stirrup. And indeed it is clear 
from experience itself that these bones, and membrane or tympanum are found in the 
head, anatomy being done; but nevertheless Vesalius teaches in book I On the Fabric of 
the Human Body, ch. VIII, and Valverde, book I, ch. II, that that air, or thin substance is 
by no means found. Which some, as Suarez in book III, ch. XXII, refer to this that in 
death that part because of its thinness is easily exhaled. And perhaps if the head is held 
for some time I would easily believe it, just as also other most thin spirits are exhaled. 
But although the air itself because of said thinness is not found in the dead head, but is 
dissipated, at least that cavity itself or place of air cannot not be found so disposed, that 
it appears within that membrane, or tympanum there is not some thicker body by which 
it is occupied, and therefore it must be filled by some thin, or spiritual substance. Which 
is clear from a sign, because sometimes sound is made inside, when the organ of 
hearing is indisposed, therefore there is some air there, otherwise sound could not be 
made there. Finally the most intimate part of hearing consists in nerves which descend 
from the brain all the way to the ears, as we said about the optic, or visual nerves, in 
article one. 


From these three parts of which the whole fabric of hearing consists, about the first 
which is entirely external there is no doubt that in it is not the auditory power, for even 
if the auricle is cut off as to the whole external part, hearing is still sensed, therefore the 
power is not in the external ears themselves, especially because for exercising the 
action of hearing, a more delicate substance is required, because the operation itself is 
more spiritual, and more powerful, than that it can be exercised by that exterior part of 
the ears, which is rather thick. Wherefore there only remains difference between those 
two interior parts, namely air covered by the tympanum, which is a rather delicate 
substance and nerves descending from the brain. And some place the sensory in the 
nerve, as Albert the Great and Galen also seems to incline to this. Others more 
commonly constitute it in the interior air itself, which seems to be the opinion of 
Aristotle in I On the Soul, text LXXXII: "Hearing," he says, "is connatural to air because of 
that which is in air." Expounding which place St. Thomas there in lecture XVII, says: 
"That air, which is in the ears is firmly disposed with this property, that it be immobile 
for this, that the animal can sense with certainty all differences of motion, for just as the 
watery humid, which is in the pupil lacks all color, so that it can cognize all differences 
of colors, so it is fitting that air, which is within the tympanum of the ear lack all motion, 
for this that it can discern all differences of sounds." This opinion is followed by Cajetan 
in II On the Soul, ch. VIII; the Coimbrans there, q. IV, art. 1; the Carmelites in disp. XI, q. 
VII; Suarez in book III On the Soul, ch. XXII, and others commonly. 


The foundation is, because the sensitive organ must be very conformable, and 
proportioned to its object, but it is clear, that sound, which is the object of hearing is 
caused from percussion of air, as we will show in the following question, therefore 
conveniently for organ, and subject of the auditory power that connatural, and interior 
air is assigned, which is animated air as having in itself vital power, and is called air 
equivocally, because it is a spiritual, and thin substance and similar to air. 


Nevertheless speaking proportionally to those things, which we said about the organ of 
sight in article one, that it is the pupil with dependence on the optic nerves, in which 
consummatively, and formally is sight, lest we be forced to superfluously multiply two 
visual powers, but that the organ as first receptive of species is the pupil, but as elicitive 
of vision with species communicated to it is the visual nerve, so about the auditory 
power the same must be said because of the same reason, as St. Thomas also notes in 
opuscule XLIII, ch. II, where he says: "Hearing is a power ordered, in soft nerves 
proceeding from the brain for apprehending sound caused from commotion of air 
constricted between striking, and struck." And so the organ of the auditory power just 
as also of the visual has a double function, the first is to receive species, or draw them 
from the medium, and as to this conveniently the organ of hearing is placed in that 
substance, which is very akin to the medium carrying species. The second function, and 
principal is to elicit sensation, and this because it is more powerful is more active and 
unique in each sense, conveniently is placed in that part, which more tenaciously 
participates in the spiritual power of the brain, that is, animal spirits, and through the 
mode of one can have the sensitive power itself, and elicit operation. Conveniently 
therefore the auditory power is placed in those nerves, which are united among 
themselves, and thus can have a single power, and because they are nearer to the brain, 
those spirits themselves, which descend from the brain, operate more efficaciously in 
them, because they participate in them more nearly. 


Concerning the medium of hearing it must be noted, that a triple medium can be 
distinguished. First, where sound is generated which is called the medium of real sound. 
Second, through which sound itself is carried, which is called the medium of intentional 
sound, or of species of sound. Third, through which it is inferred in the auditory power, 
which is the medium intrinsic to the organ itself and part of it. About the first medium 
we will speak in the following question, where we will show how sound is generated, 
and that collision of air is necessarily required, at least for its first generation. About the 
second medium there is difficulty, whether through any body even if it is solid, and 
dense intentional species of sound can be carried, as we see by daily experience, and 
that sound formed in air can be heard in water, is clear because fish hear within waters, 
and those who swim under waters, are also found to hear somewhat. But when a body is 
so dense, that it does not leave any air, it is doubtful, whether species of sound are 
carried. And we say it seems more probable, that density of body even if it is not porous, 
does not impede transmission of intentional species of hearing, although the opposite is 
also probable. The first part is clear, because within very thick walls we hear exterior 


sound, nor can it be said, that species pass only through pores; both because they would 
be greatly debilitated, and thus at a small thickness of wall either no, or very slight 
sound would be heard; and because sound is carried through water, and through fire, 
nor nevertheless do they have pores, because they are fluid; and because the blessed in 
heaven will hear, and species will be carried through the most solid body of heaven, 
where there is no air, as St. Thomas teaches in the second, dist. Il, q. II, art. Il, if 
nevertheless the medium becomes too thick, it is clear from experience itself that the 
species themselves are blunted, and corrupted, as when someone shouts under the 
earth, if much mass of earth is superposed he is not heard, and similarly if many bodies 
are interposed, or the medium is too thick. 


But the second part, that the opposite is also probable is clear, because bodies, through 
which species are carried to hearing, either have pores, or are very subtle bodies, as 
water and fire, and similarly in heaven species will be carried, either through a subtle 
body, if heaven is subtle, as many think, or at least by Divine power they will be carried 
as through a less connatural medium, or because those species will be more efficacious, 
as proceeding from greater power from the mouth of the blessed. But that through a 
body entirely closed, and thick, so that it retains nothing of air, or of a more subtle body, 
species of hearing are carried, can neither be proved by experience nor does reason 
support; because the medium, in which sound is generated must be very subtle, so that 
air is collided between striking bodies. Therefore a fortiori the medium, through which 
such sound is carried, and multiplied must be of the same subtlety, therefore much 
better through which its species are multiplied, because they are more subtle, than 
sound itself. 


Concerning the third medium, which is internal in the organ itself, it is clear it must be 
that air, or spiritual substance, which is within the ears, because if that cavity is filled 
with water, or any other humor, the animal will no longer hear, indeed often deafness 
comes from too much thickness of that air, and for hearing perfectly it is fitting, that it 
be attenuated, and subtilized. Wherefore Aristotle in this On the Soul text LXXXIII, and 
St. Thomas there lecture XVI, say, that hearing happens in water provided water does 
not enter to the connatural air itself, but when this happens, the animal will not hear, 
because of corruption of air, which is required for hearing, and thus experience teaches, 
that while water enters through the ears in those who are immersed, hearing fails. 


But this air must be immobile, as Aristotle and St. Thomas cited teach, because if some 
sound were made inside, by this itself it would be impeded from hearing external 
sounds, just as other senses are impeded from seeing their sensibles, if they are affected 
by any of them. Nor does it obstruct, what Aristotle says in text LXXXII: "That when 
external air is moved internal is also moved, therefore internal is not immobile.’ For it is 
answered that Aristotle speaks about hearing not rightly disposed, but moved by 
external air; but about rightly disposed he adds: "That air must be immobile, so that it 
may sense exactly all differences of motions. From this nevertheless as from a sign 
Aristotle excellently deduces there must be some internal inside in the ear, because 


sometimes it happens to be moved inside, and sound to be made, therefore it is a sign 
some air is there within the ears. 


Arguments are solved. 


You will object first: If the organ of hearing were internal air it should be in all animals, 
but in aquatic animals there is no air, since as they are continually within water their 
hearing is filled with water, and thus they will never hear, just as we do not hear, when 
that cavity of the ears is filled with water. Also many animals have the sense of hearing 
in the middle of the body, and not in the head, as Aristotle teaches in IV On the History 
of Animals, ch. VIII, and in others the determined place of hearing itself does not appear, 
as he says in II On the Parts of Animals, ch. XII, therefore in these the organ of hearing 
cannot consist in some internal air, because in the middle of the body such air is not 
given. It is confirmed, because air is no less a medium for visible species than for 
audible, and yet the organ of sight is not in some air, but in the pupil, which is of 
crystalline, and watery humor. Therefore it is not well gathered, that the organ of 
hearing must be in air, because the suitable medium for carrying species is air. It is 
answered that about the organ of aquatic animals it must be said proportionally, that it 
is some thin substance respective to their hearing, which can also be called air, but not 
so thin as with us, because they use a thicker medium, and thus the organ of hearing in 
them is not harmed by water, even surrounding and entering the ears. For it is not air 
but that animated, which is and a certain spiritual substance, which in others can be 
thicker, in others more subtle, just as animal spirits for living in others are more subtle, 
in others thicker, and the heat of the heart in terrestrial souls needs refrigeration, and 
respiration of air, because by its subtlety it more easily penetrates to the heart, but in 
fish refrigeration of water suffices without respiration of air. In the same way a thicker 
substance suffices for them for hearing, and which is not harmed by water, which does 
not suffice for us. And if you insist: Therefore aquatic animals will hear much less, than 
terrestrial, since they have a thicker medium, or organ, which certainly impedes 
hearing, and yet experience teaches, that fish hear rather perfectly, because at any noise 
made they flee, it is answered that in those having thin air for the organ of hearing from 
some adventitious thickness that connatural temperament is taken away, and thus from 
abundance of viscous humor deafness is generated. But animals, which from their 
natural temperament have a thicker organ will not therefore hear more imperfectly, 
because that thickness is not adventitious, but natural, and thus is affected by those 
qualities, which serve for perfect hearing, just as in breathing animals if water in place 
of air does not make sufficient refrigeration, but the heart is suffocated, but in 
non-breathing animals sufficient refrigeration is made even through water. From 
another part also hearing is compensated in fish, because since within water itself 
sound is not generated, as in this air, the medium is much more settled, and quiet, and 
thus audible species carried to them will be able to be sensed much better, even if the 
temperament is thicker. About other animals related in the argument it is answered, 
that in them although the organ of hearing is not in the head, nevertheless it is so 


disposed, that it has some thin substance for the organ of hearing, but it is an accidental 
difference, that it be in the head, or outside the head. 


To the confirmation it is answered that in sight air is a medium only insofar as 
diaphanous, which can be saved no less in crystalline humor, than in air, indeed there 
more perfectly in order to drawing species and retaining them with greater tenacity. 
But indeed in hearing air is a medium not because of diaphaneity, but because of 
subtlety, which is required for producing sound, which is the proper object of hearing, 
and therefore the organ of hearing must be an airy, and subtle substance, that it may 
have affinity with air, insofar as subtle, and sonorous. 


Second, it is argued against what we say that that internal air must be immobile, that it 
may be able to perceive all differences of sounds. Against is: both because in the senses 
real sensibility does not impede intentional, for real color, for example, is not contrary 
to intentional, nor does intentional impede quality, therefore even if the ear has real 
sound it will not be impeded from having others intentionally; and because sight is 
affected by light, and diaphaneity really, and yet they are visible objects, nor because of 
this is it impeded from seeing other visible objects, namely colors: similarly the 
imaginative power cognizes all corporeal things, because all fall under imagination, and 
yet it does not lack all body: therefore it is not required to lack all that sensible, which 
can be perceived by such a power. 


It is answered that one real quality, for example, color, is not contrary to another 
intentional in order to existing in the same subject; it impedes nevertheless in order to 
moving, and intentional species itself from quality of the medium, through which it 
passes imbibes another mode of moving. And indeed in taste, and touch it is not so 
difficult, because since a tangible, and tastable thing must be joined with the organ itself 
or internal medium by real conjunction, if taste is affected by bitter humor, or touch by 
excessive heat, by the same quality reacting they infect the thing joined to them, and 
that thing infected by that humor is rendered bitter, and induces a species of bitterness 
in the tongue. But in sight, and hearing, and senses, which seek objects not to be 
entirely immediate to them, and as if superposed it is more difficult, how quality 
existing in the organ itself, for example, color, or sound will infect, or affect not indeed 
the object itself, which is somewhat distant, but the species itself, which inheres to it, 
that they change its representation to the mode of that quality, by which the organ is 
affected. Nevertheless we say, that color, or sound, if it were in the organ itself, would 
impede cognition of another distinct color, or sound, because such a power would not 
have the disposition required for cognizing all colors, because it would not have some 
disposition respecting all universally, and indifferently, but only particularly one, 
because it is affected by that particular, and consequently its power cannot be extended 
indifferently to others, as particularly conformed to it: but now, because it has light, and 
diaphaneity, it sees all things under the aspect of diaphanous, and lucid, which is 
indifferently related to all colors, and it sees them as lucid, and as terminative and 
motive of the diaphanous. Similarly hearing must be free from all particular sound, but 


must have air, as to subtlety, and thinness, because this reason is common to all sound, 
that it be made through collision of a subtle body, which is air. Whence such a subtle 
body is indifferent to all sounds. Therefore not from contrariety of color with 
intentional species, or change of its representation, but from defect of the power itself, 
which by this itself, that it would be affected by one determined color, could not 
indifferently and universally respect all, nor have a specifier embracing all other colors, 
but only that, by which it is affected, because it could be conformed only to it, is born 
impediment of seeing other colors, because sight cannot be borne outside its specifier, 
but then the specifier could not exceed the mode, and power of that color, which it 
would have in itself, since the specifier must be conformed to the specified. 


But if you inquire: How when the medium is affected by a determined color, but not the 
organ itself, is species passing through that medium impeded, and represent according 
to the color of the medium itself, and yet the reason made does not run there, it is 
answered that species is then impeded for another reason, namely because color which 
is more immediate to the power moves more strongly, and since it is so interposed, that 
species cannot pass except through it it impedes their motion, that it not be made 
except to the mode of the color itself, which is in the medium, because another stronger 
species is mixed in that line, by which it tends to the eye, as more immediate to the 
power, and confounds the proper motion of such species, lest it be sensed distinctly as 
it is in itself, but to the mode of the stronger moving, with which it is mixed, and 
through whose line it passes. 


But how it is proved about the intellect, that it must be incorporeal, because it cognizes 
all bodies we will say below, in question IX, for indeed St. Thomas did not prove, that it 
is incorporeal, because it cognizes all bodies, but because all natures, or corporeal 
quiddities, which is proper to the intellect, and thus it must lack all corporeal quiddity, 
or nature, both accidental and substantial. 


But what is said about the imaginative it is answered, that it respects all sensible bodies 
under the imaginable aspect, which does not attain quiddities themselves, but all 
sensible accidents, and therefore the imaginative lacks all accident perceptible by the 
senses, and has a higher quality than them, which can perceive all, not nevertheless that 
quality, which is the imaginative power itself, because it cannot reflect on itself, and 
thus is impeded from cognizing all corporeal qualities absolutely, although it can all 
external sensibles. And similarly the eye, because it has within itself something visible, 
namely the diaphanous and light, sees all things under the aspect of lucid, and 
diaphanous, because also diaphaneity is required at least on the part of the medium, it 
sees nevertheless all colors, because it has no determinate one. 


ARTICLE IV. 
What is the power, act, and medium of smell? 


We must proceed in explaining this sense in almost the same order as the other two. 
Therefore, the organ of smell is divided into three main parts, namely the exterior, 
which is the nose; the interior, where the odor is drawn in; and the innermost part 
which is connected to the brain through nerves communicating animal spirits, and 
through these same nerves the species of odor are carried to the common sense. As for 
the outermost part, the nose itself consists of an upper bony part and a lower 
cartilaginous part. Cartilage is a certain part harder than flesh and softer than bone. 
And it ends in two openings, which continue through the upper bony part, as can be 
seen in the skull, in which the bony part of the nose remains with those openings. 


As for the interior part, three things come together in the inner structure of the nose. 
First, there is a certain bone placed at the upper root of the nose, which is spongy and 
open with many holes, and therefore called a sieve by doctors. This was provided by 
nature so that air drawn in by breathing does not freely enter the brain and harm the 
head with its cold. In this bone, as if divided in two, passages or ways are seen: one that 
leads to the throat and serves respiration, and one that serves the nose itself or smell, 
and they are divided by a kind of cartilaginous septum, like a wall. Second, in the upper 
part of the nose there are certain tubercles, or fleshy parts resembling nipples, which 
are called processes or mammillary caruncles, by which the species of odor are 
absorbed and drawn from the exterior part of the nose and that sieve-like bone. Third, 
there is a certain membrane or thin skin, which is called the bloodless tunic, and it 
covers those nipples, and can be raised like eyelids that close the eyes and are raised for 
seeing. Hence, unless this tunic is raised, smelling does not occur, and it is raised by 
respiration itself. In animals that smell without respiration, like fish, this membrane is 
not given, because they can smell without respiration. 


As for the last and most intimate part of smell, it consists of two nerves descending 
from the brain, from which those mammillary caruncles depend, and through them they 
expand to the perforated bones. All these things are established from anatomical 
experience, and are also commonly brought up by interpreters in this place. 


From these things it is necessary to discern in which part of this whole structure the 
olfactory power is located, about which several opinions can be seen in the Coimbra 
Commentators, 2 On the Soul, chapter 9, question 4, article 2: "Briefly, we say it seems 
more probable that the olfactory power is in the upper part, closer to the brain, namely 
in the mammillary caruncles, as they are united to those nerves from which they 
depend. This is more in accordance with Aristotle, and St. Thomas, and many doctors, 
and other more recent authors, who are cited in the Carmelite Course, disputation 12, 
question 3. It is, however, against Vallés, whom Fr. Suarez follows in book 3 On the Soul, 
chapter 25, where he holds that the organ of smell is in the interior part of the nose 
itself, to which can be added Averroes in 2 Collect. ch. 17, who thinks it is in the 
membrane of the nostrils. The opinion of Aristotle is established from the book On 
Sense and Sensible Objects, lecture 5, in St. Thomas, where he says: "Therefore the 
sensory organ of smell is proper to that place where the brain is’ And St. Thomas there 


says: 'Which is around the brain’ It is clear, moreover, that the mammillary caruncles, as 
united to those nerves, are near the brain, and are not part of the brain, as Averroes 
argues, because although they are somewhat similar in qualities, they are simply of a 
different nature, as is clear from anatomy. The reason for this is taken both from 
convenience and from signs. From signs indeed, because smell cannot be in the parts of 
the nose itself, both because some people still smell after the nose is cut off; and 
because to perceive an odor, we breathe inward, as if drawing the odor to a more 
intimate place. But smell cannot be in the sieve-like bone, both because it is very hard 
matter, not apt for exercising sensation, which is a very subtle operation; and because 
otherwise, even when that membrane or covering which covers the nipples is not 
raised, smelling would occur in breathing animals, if indeed it would occur in that bone, 
which is in front of the membrane covering the nipples, the opposite of which Aristotle 
teaches in the book On Sense and Sensible Objects, lecture 14, in St. Thomas and more 
clearly in 2 On the Soul, text 100, and there St. Thomas lecture 20, and will be shown 
later. 


The convenience, moreover, is this, that those nipples are well disposed for sensing 
odor, because they are spongy, and are easily moved by respiration, and when drawn in 
they perceive the odor at the same time as it is breathed; also because from the 
proximity of the brain they have actual cold and moisture, which is also attested by the 
continuous mucous discharge that is blown out through those parts, therefore it is a 
suitable disposition for perceiving odor, which occurs through dry and warm exhalation, 
therefore cold and moist not in the intensity that is in the brain, but in that 
temperament which is below the brain, is apt to receive the impression of the smoky 
dry and hot, and therefore smell is suitably attributed to such a temperament, which is 
like watery, not insofar as it is transparent as in sight, but insofar as it is in potency to 
the impression of hot and dry, which pertain to odor, which is founded in hot and dry, as 
we will say in the following question, and experience itself establishes in flowers, which 
breathe out odor when touched by heat. Finally, man among all animals has the most 
imperfect sense of smell, as Aristotle teaches in text 92, since he neither smells from as 
far away as vultures, nor recognizes as many differences of odors as dogs, or other wild 
animals which by smell itself discern many herbs. The reason, moreover, is given there 
by St. Thomas in lecture 19, because man has a large brain, and moister in proportion to 
other animals, and therefore smell in him is duller because of the great participation of 
moisture from the brain, while the odorous requires some dryness. 


Concerning the medium of smell, a distinction must be made between the extrinsic or 
carrying medium of the species, and the intrinsic medium absorbing them in the organ 
of smell itself. And similarly, the carrying medium can be considered both with respect 
to the real odor itself, which is carried and extended through smoky exhalation, and 
with respect to intentional odor, which are its species, because there is no doubt that 
they are received in the organ itself. But how it is necessary to receive or diffuse real 
exhalation up to the sense of smell in the medium, or whether it is not necessary, is 


doubtful, and similarly whether this medium, through which both the exhalation or real 
odor and the intentional are carried, is air alone, or some other body. 


CONCERNING THIS, THEREFORE, I SAY FIRST: Odor can be diffused not only through 
air, but also through water. Thus Aristotle in 2 On the Soul, text 67, lecture 20, in St. 
Thomas. Concerning air, it is clear from daily experience. Concerning water, it is also 
clear from the example of fish, which smell within waters, and it is known that 
fishermen attract fish with odors of roasted fish, or other salted foods thrown into the 
water, and similarly we see odor ascending through the waters themselves, when in 
ponds which have a very dirty bottom, a heavy odor is sensed ascending from the 
bottom itself, and not only from the corruption of the water, but even if new water is 
poured in. And similarly when there is something odorous at the bottom of a pot which 
is heated from the lower part, then as the lower parts are heated, warmer and more 
subtle exhalations ascend, and consequently also the odor enclosed in them. However, 
the odor cannot be sensed by a breathing animal if it exists within water, not from a 
defect of the odor itself and its species, but because in breathing animals odor is not 
drawn to the power except through respiration, which cannot occur within water. 


SECONDLY I SAY: Odor is not always diffused really up to the sense of smell, but it 
suffices that it reach it intentionally, while really it is only diffused through some space, 
which if it really reaches the sense of smell, it is not sensed insofar as it is really there, 
but insofar as it is intentionally. This assertion is established from what is taught by St. 
Thomas in 2 On the Soul, lecture 20, it can be seen in Cajetan on chapter 8, single 
question; Banez 1 part, question 78, art. 3, doubt 2, on odor; Coimbra Commentators 
chapter 9, q. 3; Carmelites disp. 12, quest. 2. And for explaining it, note that real odor 
always occurs with some resolution, or thin or smoky exhalation, although it is not 
always seen, as will be shown in quest. 7, art. 5, and is clear from experience itself, 
because it is clear that odor is easily consumed if something is exposed to air, but if it is 
covered and enclosed, it preserves the odor longer, which would not be the case if it 
only emitted intentional species, and did not exhale the real odor itself, because the 
emission of species does not consume the odor existing in the odorous thing itself. 


That odor must be somewhat diffused through the medium by means of that smoky 
exhalation is more probable in the opinion of St. Thomas, who distinguishes the proper 
mode and change of smell from other senses, especially hearing and sight, because 
smell occurs with some alteration and change of the sensible itself, as he says in book 1 
On the Soul, lecture 1 at the end, and question On the Soul, art. 13 in the body, and 1 
part, quest. 78, art. 3: "It is necessary,’ he says, "for the body to be altered in some way 
by heat, for it to breathe out odor." And the reason is that odor is really exhaled from the 
odorous thing itself is clear from experience, since we see odor communicated to things 
that touch odorous things, and even when they are removed, odor remains in them, and 
for smelling some sensible change is required in the odorous thing itself, or in the 
medium, and local change alone is not sufficient, as in sound, because odor is not 
generated by local change alone without a mixture of qualities, as we see from 


experience, therefore it requires alteration, not indeed in the organ of sense itself, like 
taste and touch, therefore at least in the medium itself, or in the sensible itself. 


That it is not necessary for the whole medium to be altered by that real alteration of 
smoky exhalation, but it suffices that it reach some distance, and thenceforth be 
diffused intentionally up to the sense, is deduced from some experiences, both because 
vultures sense the odor of corpses from a very remote distance, and from many leagues, 
as St. Thomas reports in the cited lecture 20, but if real odor were diffused through that 
whole space, the whole odor of the odorous thing would be consumed, by such a long 
and copious exhalation. Second, because that smoky exhalation moves more slowly 
according to real multiplication, than its odor is sensed, for when an evaporation of 
some odor is made in some part of a house, immediately its odor is sensed in a more 
distant part, even if the exhalation has not yet reached there, indeed even with the door 
closed the odor is sensed, although smoke cannot pass through it so easily. Finally, 
smoky exhalation ascends upward, but odor is sensed even from the lower part, 
therefore it is not required that the smoky evaporation really reach the sense, but it 
suffices that it be intentional. That sometimes it reaches the power itself is clear when 
odors are strong, and applied close to the power: for then the odor itself, really diffused, 
will immediately reach the power, whence we also see the brain burdened or relieved by 
odors. But nevertheless sensation is not effected by real change, but intentional, 
because physical change is that which is ordered to the generation or corruption of 
some accident or substance, and so is common to animate and inanimate things, but 
sensation does not occur through the generation or corruption of anything. Therefore it 
does not formally occur through physical and real change, but intentional. 


Concerning the act of smelling there is no special difficulty, besides what we have 
already noted, that breathing animals do not smell except by means of respiration, and 
therefore cannot smell within waters. Aristotle said the cause of this is that without 
respiration that membrane which covers the sense of smell is not raised, and so it 
remains closed like an eye with lowered eyelids. But Galen does not admit this covering, 
but says that odor is not sensed within water because without respiration odor does not 
reach the ventricle of the brain, where he thinks smelling occurs. But this cause is not 
sufficient, because if the sensory organ of smell is not closed, nor impeded, why would 
the species of odor not reach it even without respiration? But what should be said about 
animals which rise above the waters and breathe there, although they also live within 
them, like dolphins, crocodiles, frogs, and similar ones? It is answered that these 
animals lack that membrane, so that they smell within waters without respiration, but 
when they breathe outside waters, they will be able to smell much better, not having 
that covering. Nor should it be thought that this covering is so expanded over the sense 
of smell, like eyelids over the eyes, nor that it can be raised by external air; but the very 
way by which odor is carried to the interior part, because it is narrow and can be 
dilated, is said to be the covering of the sense of smell itself, because while it is 
compressed it covers and conceals, while it is dilated it is said to be raised, and 


therefore it cannot be opened by any external force, but only by the action itself of the 
breathing animal. 


Objections are solved. 


First, it is objected against what we have said about the organ of smell: For that should 
be established as the organ of smell which has a greater and closer sympathy with the 
odorous object itself, but odor is generated from dry and hot, and is emitted through 
smoky exhalation, about which we will speak in the following question, therefore the 
organ of smell should be placed in something that participates more in hot and dry; but 
the mammillary caruncles, because they are near the brain, participate more in moist 
and cold, therefore the organ of smell should not be established in them, but rather in 
the inner parts of the nostrils which are cartilaginous, and thus participate more in 
dryness, or even in the bloodless membrane, or in the inner ventricles of the brain, 
which abound more in animal spirits, and therefore can have more of the smoky 
exhalation. And at least from this it is deduced that Aristotle's consequence is weak, that 
the organ of smell should be cold and moist, because it should be in potency to hot and 
cold, which is odor, for rather it should be actually hot and dry, so that it can actually be 
proportionate to the odorous object, just as hearing and sight are proportionate to their 
objects, as we saw above, then, because the organ and power should only be in potency 
to the intentional species of their object, not to its real change, since it is actuated by 
species, and not by the real quality of odor, therefore Aristotle does not rightly infer 
that it should be actually cold and moist, because it should be in potency to hot and dry, 
since it is only in potency to the species of odor, which is made from hot and dry. It is 
confirmed, because above we said that hearing and sight consist in that confluence of 
nerves, lest there be two visual or auditory powers in two pupils, or ears, therefore 
similarly lest there be two smells, they should not be in those two internal nipples, but 
in some confluence of nerves. 


It is answered that in the constitutive of the organ of power, proportion is required 
between it and the object, not of similarity, but of reception, which is between active 
and passive, because the object is compared actively to the power and to the disposition 
of the organ, just as the organ of sight is transparent, which is in potency to light and to 
color, and air as immobile is the organ of hearing, which is in potency to motion, or 
sound. Hence the Philosopher rightly proved that the organ of smell has to be in 
potency, to be changed by hot and dry, or smoky exhalation of hot and dry, and 
consequently should lack such dry, and hot. And since in these things, which consist of 
contrary physical qualities, as much as it lacks of one, so much it has of the other, or the 
other predominates, it is necessary that if the organ of smell lacks dry and hot, cold and 
moist predominate in it. But the exhalations, which can be made from animal spirits, will 
be odorous in themselves and impressing on the organ. Hence this rather proves that 
they should be the odorous object, than the organ of smelling. 


To what is said against Aristotle's consequence, it has already been answered, how it is 
verified as in other senses of sight and hearing in which the organ is not proportionate 
to the object according to similarity, but according to reception and proportion of 
receptive power to act. But what is added that it should only be in potency to 
intentional species, not to real qualities themselves, it is answered that it should have 
both, for power in the nature of power receives intentional species, and in the nature of 
physically disposed organ should lack the qualities of its object, just as the organ of 
sight should lack real color, and hearing sound, nor is it enough to lack species of color. 
Hence although sense should only be actuated intentionally by species, physically 
however the organ should lack the quality of its object, and consequently be in potency 
to it, as actuable and capable of it, and as lacking it, although in fact it is not actuated, 
otherwise if it had it and did not lack it, by this very fact it would have an impediment, 
lest it be able to be universally and indifferently borne to colors and to odors, etc. 


To the confirmation it is answered, that two ears, or two eyes are so distant from each 
other, that they cannot be united except in the meeting of those nerves. But the 
mammillary caruncles are joined to each other, and so either they are immediately 
united, or by means of nerves meeting in the same nipples, and therefore smell is said to 
be in them. 


Secondly, it is argued: Against what has been said, that odor is not really diffused up to 
the power, but it suffices that it be intentionally. For against this seems to stand, both 
experience, and reason. Experience, because it is clear that the brain is refreshed by 
sweet odors, but harmed by heavy ones, but this does not happen without real change, 
not by intentional alone, because intentional impression does not physically alter. Also 
we see that wind blowing from the opposite diverts odor from the sense, on the 
contrary it carries it even from a very long distance, as when it carries corruption of air. 
Therefore it is a sign that this happens through the real exhalation of odors themselves, 
not through intentional change alone, for this is not carried by wind, nor impeded by it, 
since it happens in an instant, as without contrary. Finally, it is clear that breathing 
animals, by respiration itself draw in odor, and if they do not breathe, they do not smell, 
therefore it is a sign that they draw in real odor, and not only its species, because these 
do not need respiration to be drawn in, because they are diffused by immaterial action 
as in other senses. And hence reason is taken, because odor is not sensed in an instant, 
but intentional species are diffused in an instant, because they do not have a contrary, 
by which they are retarded. It is confirmed, because smoky exhalation is not required on 
the part of the odorous, both because odor is emitted in waters and under waters, and 
yet such exhalation cannot be given there; and because otherwise small things, and 
minute powders would very quickly lose odor, because since they continually exhale 
that odor, if indeed they can be continually sensed, and they are so minute, that quality 
would be very quickly resolved through exhalation, which is against experience, by 
which we see it lasts a long time. 


It is answered by denying the antecedent and to the first experience we say that the 
brain is harmed or comforted by odors, because sometimes the real odor itself reaches 
up to the brain, if copious and strong, and then it really alters it by harming, or 
recreating, sometimes however it reaches the sense of smell only intentionally, and then 
it is only recreated by intentional delight, just as sight in seeing beautiful things, from 
which also indirectly some good disposition can come to the body itself. 


To the second experience it is said, that blowing wind diverts, or brings odors even as to 
intentional species, because since these are not transmitted in an instant, but by 
motion, as we will say presently, there is given place, that those parts of air, in which 
species are multiplied, are impelled elsewhere by wind, and are impeded from their 
straight motion, by which they are transmitted, just as the same happens in species of 
sound which are diffused by motion. This however does not prohibit, that even real 
smoky exhalation is emitted from the odorous itself, and this also can be diverted by the 
motion of wind, although this exhalation is not derived in all parts of air. 


To the third experience it is said that breathing animals are said to draw in odor, not 
because they multiply species by that attraction, or draw to themselves, since these are 
naturally carried, both to breathing and non-breathing animals, and reach the sense of 
smell itself, even in those in which there is no respiration. But those which need 
respiration are said to draw in species of odor, because they draw in air, in which those 
species are. But the cause why these animals need respiration for smelling, as Aristotle 
assigns in this second book, text 100, lecture 20, in St. Thomas, and book On Sense and 
Sensible Objects lecture 14 is, because in these animals it is necessary to raise, or loosen 
that membrane, or covering, by which the sense of smell is covered, so that species may 
pass to it, just as eyelids must be raised, that we may see; which membrane, since it is 
not had in non-breathing animals, they do not need respiration for smelling. But this 
does not vary in species the senses of smell themselves, because it does not vary the 
mode of sensing, and changing intentionally, although it varies something accidental 
concerning the need, or non-need of respiration. 


To the reason it is answered, that species of smell are not transmitted in an instant, like 
visible species. And the disparity is, because although intentional species does not have 
formally a contrary, it can however be generated dependently on some alteration, or 
motion having a contrary, and it is not enough not to have a contrary, that motion be 
made in an instant, but it is also required that it does not depend on motion in its 
production, because since motion happens in time, if it depends on some motion to be 
generated, it simply depends on time. But odorous species depend, like audible ones in 
their first production on some alterative, or local motion as has been shown. Hence 
since they are first generated through motion, they cannot be made instantaneously in 
progress, because their nature is already determined to motion, and at least by reason 
of the first motion it cannot simply be made in an instant. But visible species even in 
their first production do not depend on alteration, or physical motion, but only on light, 


and the transparent, which operate without physical motion, nor dependently on 
physical alteration. 


To the confirmation it is answered, that exhalation can well be emitted under waters, 
since we see water heated from the bottom exhale, and attenuated ascend, whether by 
virtue of the sun, or force of fire. But what is said about minute powders, and other 
odorous things of small quantity, it is answered that they are entirely consumed through 
those smoky exhalations if causes conserving odor are lacking, and there are not many 
powders together, which mutually help each other, like being a body of great quantity. 
But it is not equally in all, nor are all consumed equally quickly: both because not only 
the smallness of quantity in these odorous things should be attended to, but also the 
disposition, and tenacity or efficacy, which they have for retaining odor; and also, 
because that smoky exhalation of odor is very tenuous, and so although it is continually 
emitted, yet it cannot so quickly exhaust the whole force of odor. 


ARTICLE V. 
What about the power, medium, and act of taste? 


We suppose that the sense of taste is really distinct from the sense of touch, which 
some have wrongly denied, since the objects and acts of both are very distinct, and 
these are the principles by which we discern the distinction of powers, namely 
according to acts and objects; indeed there is also a distinct organ, since taste is not 
found wherever touch is found. There is a distinct object, because by taste we discern 
differences of flavors, such as bitter and sweet, and various other mixtures which are 
made from them, and arise from moisture well digested by heat: but by touch we 
discern temperatures of primary qualities, such as hot and cold, hard and soft, and 
other similar things. There is a distinct act, because a different delight is perceived in 
flavor than in the delight of touch, therefore it is a different operation, because delight 
is in operation, and the very mode of operating is different, because touch happens by 
simple application of the tangible thing without any other change, which makes any 
mixture with the thing itself which is touched, but tasting happens through application 
of the savory thing with some mixture of moisture of the tongue to the flavorful thing. 
And although the sense of touch is required for tasting, this does not prevent it from 
being a distinct sense, because touch is also required for the other senses, and yet they 
are distinguished from it. 


Nor do some passages of Aristotle stand in the way which signify that taste is a certain 
touch or species of touch as in II On the Soul, text 94, he says: "That the tasteable is a 
certain tangible," and in the book On Sense and Sensible Objects lecture 5, in St. Thomas 
he says: "That taste is a certain species of touch," and in III Ethics ch. 10, where he says: 
"That pleasure is taken from touch in food and drink." It is answered from the doctrine 
of St. Thomas On the Soul lecture 21, on text 101, with a twofold solution. First, that taste 
is said to be a certain touch, insofar as it agrees with touch in the mode required on the 
part of application for sensing, namely because it also requires contact of its object for 


sensing it, just like touch itself, but not as if it agreed with touch in the specific and 
essential nature of sensing itself, because they are concerned with different objects. The 
second is that taste is said to be a certain touch, or its species, either by taking touch 
generically as it says a sense knowing through contact, in which it is distinguished from 
the three remaining senses, which require some extrinsic medium carrying species, but 
not by taking touch for the special power regarding tangible qualities, or taste is said to 
be touch radically and fundamentally, because although all senses require touch, taste is 
specially founded on it, because its object, namely flavor is founded on moisture and the 
sensation itself of taste is perfected in moistening or mixture of moisture of the tongue 
with the savory thing; moisture pertains to touch, and hence it is that as the 
Philosopher says in III Ethics cited above, and St. Thomas notes in lecture 21 cited, 
temperance is not for the delights of taste, insofar as it is discerning of flavors, but 
insofar as it is a certain touch, and discerns tangible qualities of nourishment, in which 
flavor is founded. Nor does it stand in the way that taste perceives moisture, which is a 
tangible quality as is clear, when it drinks water, for it is said that it senses moisture not 
simply, but savory. And water is sensed, as having some flavor, say bitter, or salty, or 
sweet; but if it were purely elemental water without any flavor, it would not be sensed 
by taste, but by touch, on which taste is founded. 


These things being supposed, concerning the organ of the power of taste speaking 
generally it is clear that it is the tongue, through which we judge flavors, and in those 
not having a tongue something corresponding in place of it. Aristotle teaches in I On the 
History of Animals ch. 11, and II, book On the Parts of Animals ch. 17. But that it may be 
clear in which part of the tongue the gustatory power chiefly resides, it is necessary to 
briefly presuppose its structure. Therefore the tongue is of somewhat rarer and looser 
substance, that it may easily absorb humors and saliva, which is very conducive to 
mixing and carrying flavors. The base, or root of the tongue rests on a certain stronger 
bone adhering to the throat. Within the tongue nine muscles are found, and the tongue 
itself is designated, or as it were divided by a certain line so that as it were two halves 
appear, that thus it may seem to have a certain appearance of a double organ, like eyes, 
ears, and nostrils in substance however it is one, and continuous. It also has two larger 
veins, two arteries, two nerves also, one harder serving for motion with the muscles, the 
other softer for discerning flavors. All of which are clear from anatomy itself. 


WE SAY THEREFORE: That the organ of taste as to disposition should be dry in act, and 
moist in potency, but as to the subject of inhesion it is in that softer nerve, because it is 
of drier nature than the flesh of the tongue itself; which nerve although it is spread 
through the whole tongue, so that flavor is tasted in all of it, yet it is more keen in the 
tip of the tongue. The first part of this resolution is of Aristotle, book On Sense and 
Sensible Objects lecture 9, in St. Thomas where he says: "That as the organ of smell 
should be watery, that it may be in potency to dry, without which there is no smell in 
act, so also the organ of taste should be tender, that it may be in potency moist, without 
which there is no taste in act." And the reason is, that the organ of taste as in other 


senses should be so disposed, that it does not have in act the qualities of its object, but 
rather opposite ones, so that it is in potency to those, which are in its object, as the 
organ of sight by reason of transparency is in potency to colors and light, hearing to 
motion and sound of air, smell to hot and dry, from which odors are formed, therefore 
similarly taste should be in potency to moist, from which flavors are formed, as we will 
expend in the following question, therefore it should be in act in the opposite quality, 
namely in dry. But nevertheless that dryness should not be fiery, which burns and 
consumes moisture, but earthy, which easily receives moisture, but in moisture flavors 
are formed. Hence it happens that too dry, with that burning dryness, as in those with 
fever, is badly disposed for taste, about which St. Thomas can be seen in that lecture 21 
cited. 


The second part, namely that the power of taste is in that softer nerve is deduced from 
what has been said, because the flesh of the tongue is too moist, since it is spongy and 
attractive of humor, and so it serves more as an internal medium for receiving flavors 
and their species, than for eliciting sensation itself; but that nerve is drier of earthy 
nature, as nerves commonly are, and because it is softer, it is more apt for eliciting 
sensation, than that other harder nerve, which serves more for exercising motion with 
the muscles. And so St. Thomas places taste in that softer nerve in that opuscule 43, ch. 
3. And that taste is more vigorous in the tip of the tongue, is manifest from experience 
itself, because there the delight and discernment of flavors is more vividly sensed. But 
nevertheless because it is also sensed, it delights at the throat, and at the root of the 
tongue, and in the whole tongue itself, therefore it is simply placed in all of it. 


But you will object: Aristotle, who in the book On Sense and Sensible Objects, lecture 5, 
in St. Thomas near the end, where he says: "That the sensory organ of taste and touch is 
the heart, because the heart is very hot, just as the brain is very cold,’ therefore it 
should not be placed in the tongue. Then, reason also urges, because saliva is very 
conducive to the sense of taste, so that without moistening, either flavor is not sensed, 
or hardly, because flavors are founded in moisture, therefore that is more suitably 
placed for the organ of taste, which has greater agreement with moisture, and thus the 
power of taste should be placed not in the nerve, but in the flesh of the tongue itself, 
which is moister, and among the parts of the tongue more in the root than in the tip, 
because saliva is mostly generated there in those fleshy glands which are there, but in 
the tip, because it is of sharper shape less saliva can be retained. And given that the 
organ of taste consists in the nerve, still it would be more sensed in the root than in the 
tip of the tongue, because there that nerve is more expanded and extended, and thus 
has more power. It is confirmed, because some foods are very dry, and reduced to 
powders, and serve for drying moistures, therefore for their taste moisture will be more 
necessary in act than in potency. 


It is answered to the passage of Aristotle, that as St. Thomas explains there, we speak of 
the radical sensitive principle, from which vital heat required for sense first emanates, 
but this power of heat, which is derived from the heart in order to the other three 


senses, namely sight, hearing and smell is not carried immediately from the heart, but 
first tends to the brain, and thence to the organs of those senses, but with respect to 
taste and touch it is immediately from the heart, a sign of which is that around the heart 
pain is most sensible. Thus St. Thomas explains Aristotle there, who does not deny that 
the organ of taste is in the tongue, but that a difference is constituted in ministering the 
heat of the heart to taste and touch on one part and to other senses on the other. 
Whether this is true will be investigated later, although it cannot be doubtful that the 
first principle of all vital heat, whether it is ministered through the brain or not, is the 
heart itself. 


To the reason it is answered that moistening is required in the tongue and taste not as 
the power of sensing, but as a condiment, and temperature of the tastable object, for 
unless the savory thing is altered by that moisture of the tongue, it cannot be sensed, 
and therefore since it is required on the part of the object itself, it does not follow that 
the organ of the gustatory power should be in the moister part, but in the part receiving 
species of flavor to be moistened by the tongue. But this disposition of the organ should 
not be formally similar to the quality of its object, but proportionate for receiving, and 
thus formally it should rather be of opposite quality, and in potency to it, than formally 
similar, and so because flavor is founded in moisture, therefore moisture of the tongue 
is required for perfecting the object itself which is flavor but not that the power which 
should be receptive of flavor be constituted in it. And for the same reason we deny that 
taste should be more perfect in the root of the tongue, where there is abundance of 
saliva, because this is not a disposition of the gustatory power, but of the tastable object 
as it is applied to taste. And given that it would pertain to tasting actively, it should not 
be in such abundance, as it is in the root of the tongue, but in that temperament which 
is in the tip, on account of which also although the nerve is more expanded in the root 
of the tongue, yet it is not there so tempered, and active for discerning flavors, as in the 


tip. 


To the confirmation it is answered, that although some foods seem drier and more dry, 
yet they have sufficient moisture to generate flavor, as we will say in the following 
question, and yet if dryness prevails over moisture, they tend to bitterness, as ashes are 
very bitter because very dry. 


Concerning the medium of taste, we suppose that sensation of this power does not 
happen without intentional species, for this is common to every sense, as we will say in 
the following question, because sensation does not happen without the concurrence of 
the object applied in an intentional way. But intentional species are carried through 
some medium from the object to the sense, and this medium, as we have often said, is 
twofold, one extrinsic, or distinct from the sensing itself, although it extends up to the 
sense itself, and is contiguous with it, not continuous, like air carrying species up to the 
eye or hearing. The other is an intrinsic medium, that is, continuous, and not only 
contiguous to the animal, namely the organ itself, or part of the organ, which receives 
species, that they may actuate the power, and reach it. 


WE SAY THEREFORE: That in the sense of taste an extrinsic medium carrying species of 
flavors is not to be assigned, but only an intrinsic medium, to which the tastable thing 
itself is immediately joined, that there by some alteration, or change made through 
moistening of the tongue, its species may reach the gustatory power. 


But this internal medium is the flesh of the tongue itself superposed on the nerve 
sensing flavors, and is moist with that moisture of saliva greatly altering food. This is 
taken from Aristotle II On the Soul text 101, lecture 21, in St. Thomas, where he says: 
"That the tastable is a certain tangible, and this is the cause why it is not sensible 
through an extraneous body as medium, for neither does touch perceive by such a 
medium;" thus therefore the tastable is equated to the tangible as to this, that both 
objects should be applied to the power by a certain contact, and not only emit species 
through an extrinsic medium. 


Thus therefore the conclusion is proved by experience itself, because flavors cannot be 
sensed unless they have contact with the tongue, for no one senses flavor placed 
outside, and this is because flavors cannot be sensed, unless they are altered and 
changed by physical alteration ordered to the nutrition of the living thing itself, for this 
sense is placed in the animal for this, that it may be able to discern and take up those 
things which pertain to nourishment, and thus it is necessary that the change itself of 
food, or flavor be made in the animal itself. Therefore physical contact will be required 
to the organ of taste as to an internal medium, that there flavor itself may be discerned 
and sensed by means of that change, just as also the odorous should have some smoky 
exhalation, which is real alteration, that it may be sensed, but because it is not a 
material sense, like taste, nor is it so closely ordered to the conservation or repair of the 
animal itself, it is not necessary that that change of the odorous be made in the animal 
itself, but it suffices that it be in some part of the medium, and thence species are 
carried to the sense of smell. 


But if you object: Aristotle did not rightly prove that taste is a certain touch, because the 
tangible is founded in moisture: for odor is also founded in dry, and dryness is a tangible 
quality, no less than moisture. Therefore by the same reason it should be said that smell 
is a certain touch, and the odorous is tangible. It is confirmed, because if taste were a 
certain touch, and the organ of taste should not be distinguished from the organ of 
touch, but both would be earthy, and in potency to moisture, as tangible, which 
nevertheless is false, as we said above. It is confirmed secondly, because taste does not 
always require contact of the tastable thing, as if water is applied to the mouth, and in 
distant parts of the water, something sweet like honey is placed, immediately its flavor is 
sensed before it is moved to the mouth, therefore something not yet having contact can 
be sensed: indeed it suffices that it have contact through saliva, but saliva is an extrinsic 
medium, since it is a body distinct from the tongue, therefore it can be tasted through 
an extrinsic medium. 


It is answered that although odor is founded in dry, and flavor in moist on the part of 
the odorous and tastable thing itself, yet on the part of application to sense they differ 
greatly, because for flavor to be tasted it should be mixed with the moisture of the 
tongue, and there physical alteration be made, which cannot happen without contact, 
and consequently taste presupposes as a necessary condition the sense of touch itself, 
to which that contact is made. But the odorous dry should not physically change the dry 
itself, or moist of smell, or have alteration there, but it suffices that it exhale in the 
medium, and therefore because it does not require this physical contact, neither is the 
odorous itself called tangible, nor is smell called touch in that special way. 


To the first confirmation it is answered, that taste is not touch essentially, but 
presuppositively in that special way, because it requires contact, and physical alteration 
of the object, which is known by touch, that it may be tasted, and therefore it supposes 
a formally distinct organ, although in the same part in which taste is, there is also touch, 
just as in other senses touch is also found, because touch is diffused through the whole 
body, although it is required in a special way for taste, as has been said. And although 
the organ of taste is earthy, and in potency to moisture, yet not formally as moisture is 
tangible, but as savory, for thus it can be sensed only in the tongue, which is also a sign 
that these organs are distinguished, as St. Thomas also notes II On the Soul lecture 22, 
from Aristotle there text 112. 


To the second confirmation the consequence is granted, and to the experience to the 
contrary it is said, that taste does not sense that flavor of distant honey, except insofar 
as it is diffused through some mixture up to the parts of water which are applied to the 
mouth, otherwise it is not sensed. But what is said about saliva, it is answered that it is 
not a medium of diffusing species of flavor, but of altering food and its flavor in the 
mouth, and with that alteration and mixture species of flavor are impressed on the 
tongue, to which saliva so adheres, that flavor or food cannot be mixed with it without 
being mixed with the tongue. 


ARTICLE VI. 
What about the power, act, and medium of touch? 


Concerning the power of touch, there are two difficulties. The first, which Aristotle 
raises in the second book of this work, text 106, is whether touch is one sense in atomic 
species, or only one in genus. The second is whether the organ of the sense of touch is 
any part of the body, or only the nerve. Regarding the medium by which the species of 
touch are communicated, there is doubt about the internal medium, whether it is the 
flesh superimposed on the nerve, or something else. 


Regarding the first point, there seem to be different species of touch, because among 
tangible things different contrarieties are found, which cannot be reduced to one genus 
and mode of changing the sense, therefore they ought to constitute different senses in 
species. The consequence is clear, because senses are distinguished according to the 


different mode of changing the power and eliciting sensation, hence if there are 
different contrarieties that cannot be reduced to one genus and mode of changing the 
power, different powers must be established. The antecedent is evident, because touch 
reaches different contrarieties, such as hot and cold, dry and moist, hunger and thirst, 
pleasure and pain, which cannot be reduced to a genus, because they are primary 
contrarieties, as one does not arise or derive from another; for the contrariety between 
hot and cold is just as primary as the contrariety between moist and dry, because both 
are between primary qualities. Similarly, pleasure and pain, hunger and thirst express an 
internal contrariety, and not of some external tangible thing; moreover, an internal 
sensible and its contrariety are more distant from an external tangible than two 
external sensibles, such as heat and flavor, since external things are reached through 
some medium, internal ones without a medium, therefore they ought more to 
constitute different senses than external sensibles. In other senses, however, we see 
that there is only one contrariety, to which others are reduced, just as other 
contrarieties of colors are reduced to white and black. 


In this difficulty, Aristotle resolves nothing, although he proposed it. St. Thomas in De 
Anima II, lecture 22, although he inclines to this view, that touch is one sense in genus 
and many in species, nevertheless in Quaestiones de Anima, art. 13, ad 17, and Summa 
Theologiae I, q. 78, art. 3, ad 3, admits both parts as probable. Hence, even on this point 
the disciples of St. Thomas are divided, for Cajetan in De Anima II, ch. 10; Flandria in the 
same place, and Javelli there in question 47, hold that there are many touches in species. 
But Master Banez in Summa Theologiae I, g. 78, art. 3, doubt 1, holds that touch is one in 
species. 


Nevertheless it seems more probable that touch is one sense according to atomic 
species, and in this we perfectly preserve the common saying that there are only five 
external senses, which would not be absolutely preserved if there were many distinct in 
species. This opinion, as we said, St. Thomas considers probable in the cited places, and 
he absolutely teaches it in Opusculum 43, ch. 3. And the reason is taken from the fact 
that all those contrarieties which are said to be primary agree in one proximate genus, 
which is the object of touch, although that genus is unnamed. I explain it thus: although 
hot and cold, dry and moist are primary contrarieties in the natural genus, they can 
nevertheless agree in the intentional genus, insofar as they have the same mode of 
changing the sense, namely with contact of the tangible thing and alteration of the one 
sensing; they are also reduced to one objective contrariety, because they are sensed 
according to some excess or agreement with the temperament of the sense, that is, 
according to agreement or disagreement with the one sensing himself; but that this 
excess is in heat and cold, dry and moist, is material and accidental. The other 
contrarieties, such as hunger and thirst, pleasure and pain, soft and hard, and other 
similar ones, are all reduced to these of hot and cold, etc. and are founded in them, as 
we Shall say later. And it is confirmed, because the temperament of an animal results 
from all four qualities, and it is such that it regards all of them by way of constituting 


one temperament agreeable or disagreeable to the animal, although among the primary 
qualities themselves physically and entitatively considered there are different 
contrarieties irreducible to any one natural contrariety, yet well to some animal 
contrariety according as the temperament of the animal is agreeable or disagreeable, 
and thus they are sensed under the same mode, namely insofar as what is touched 
agrees or does not agree with such a temperament, whether the agreement is in 
dryness, or in cold, or in any other quality, and if this exceeds or corrupts it, it will have 
disagreement or incongruity, and similarly the contrariety of hunger and thirst, pleasure 
and pain, etc. are all founded in this agreement or disagreement of the primary qualities, 
as they serve the temperament of the animal. Wherefore touch does not regard 
primarily and per se the physical contrarieties of these qualities, nor them considered 
absolutely in themselves, but as they serve to constitute the temperament of the animal, 
and thus all those physically distinct contrarieties are reduced to one contrariety, 
namely to agreement or disagreement with the temperament of the animal. 


Hence the answer to the opposing arguments is clear. For we respond that in tangible 
qualities there are given many contrarieties that are primarily diverse materially and in 
the natural genus, yet orderable to one animal contrariety, that is, according to the 
temperament agreeable or disagreeable to the animal itself, to which all those other 
contrarieties are subordinated, and under this formality it is regarded by touch, and 
thus it has a single formal reason in atomic species. As for what is said about pleasure 
and pain, hunger and thirst being sensed without a medium, firstly, even granting this, it 
would only be an accidental difference, not essential, that is, not in the formal reason 
itself and mode of changing the sense, but accidental, namely in the medium itself of 
applying species to the sense, which pertains to application or instrument, not to the 
formal reason of the sense. And secondly it is said that even those internal things are 
sensed through some medium, insofar as any part does not sense what is placed above 
it or inheres in it, but what is contiguous to it in the nearer part, and thus it uses that 
part as an internal medium, and senses through it, as we noted above in question 4 and 
will explain again in question 7. As for what is said about an internal sensible being more 
distant from an external one than two external ones, it is answered that it is more 
distant as regards that accidental reason of using that external or internal sensible, but 
not in the specific formal reason itself, which is the reason for changing the sense; for in 
this internal and external tangibles agree, but not two external sensibles like flavor and 
odor, and similar things. In other senses there is given one contrariety which is one not 
only knowably and objectively, but also physically and materially, but in touch there is 
found only one contrariety, as pertaining to the agreement or disagreement of the 
animal's temperament, as explained, although there remain many primary contrarieties 
in the physical genus. 


Concerning the organ of touch, it is clear that we sense in the whole body when we are 
touched by something, which was necessary for the animal, so that it could preserve 
itself in every part from harmful things and embrace those which are agreeable. The 


difficulty is about the sensing parts, such as flesh and nerves, whether the organ of 
touch and power of touching is equally in them, or only in the nerves. And it speaks of 
sensing parts, because experience itself shows that some do not sense, because they are 
too earthy, like nails, hair, and similar things. 


Aristotle's opinion places touch in the nerves under the flesh, for he says in this second 
book, text 116: "Wherefore it is manifest that the sensitive of the tangible is within, for 
thus it happens as in other cases, for things placed upon the sense organ are not 
sensed, but placed upon the flesh they are sensed, wherefore flesh is the medium of 
touch." Where he attributes to flesh only to be the medium, not the organ. This 
authority insinuates a reason difficult in itself, because if the organ of touch is 
attributed to the nerve for this reason, that what is placed upon the sense cannot be 
sensed, but we sense by touch something placed upon the flesh, and thus flesh is not 
the organ, rather by this reason the sensorium of touch ought to be attributed to flesh, 
because flesh although it senses also has a medium by which it senses, namely the skin 
and so it touches a thing not immediately placed upon itself, but upon something 
distinct though internal, for it is certain that touch lacks an external medium. But if it is 
said that flesh even with skin removed senses, this same thing is urged in the nerve, 
because with flesh removed it still senses, and indeed very strongly, and then we say 
that the nerve senses not in that part upon which the sensible is superposed, but by 
reason of the nearer part, why therefore cannot the same be said of flesh, that with skin 
removed it senses what is superposed by reason of the immediate part? 


However, Aristotle does not seem to have taken flesh, in which he denies the organ of 
touch to be, for flesh as distinguished from skin, but all that which is flesh with skin is 
taken for the same thing, because skin behaves like a certain part or terminus of flesh, 
hence when he says flesh is the medium, he does not distinguish flesh from skin, but all 
this is the medium, but that some part of that flesh or its terminus, which is skin, is said 
to have the nature of medium is not to the point, because the medium must always be 
posited as something distinct, and of distinct temperament, like nerve and flesh, which 
are distinct and heterogeneous parts, but flesh and skin are homogeneous, because skin 
is only the extremity of flesh. But if this sufficed for it to be called a medium, we would 
say the same about flesh, that one part of it is the medium and another the organ. 
Indeed the same difficulty runs concerning skin, which also senses tangibles, how could 
it itself be both organ and medium, and sense a thing superposed upon it, unless by 
denying the Philosopher's reasoning? 


As for what is said about the nerve sensing if pricked when flesh is removed, we say that 
if totally and from every part flesh were removed, so that it could not be touched by 
means of flesh, perhaps the nerve would not sense what was immediately placed upon 
it, because the nerve by itself is too earthy, like bones and hairs, but is softened by flesh. 
Hence Aristotle says in On the Generation of Animals II, ch. 4 and in On the Soul II, text 
79: "That nerves, hairs, and bones have no sense in themselves.’ Wherefore if flesh is 
totally removed, it will exercise no sensation. And therefore St. Thomas in On the Soul 


Il, lecture 22 says: "That flesh is not the organ of touch, but the connatural medium." 
Secondly it is said that given that the nerve would sense in that case, it would be 
indirectly, and not through a connatural medium, but one part of the nerve would sense 
a puncture not superposed upon itself, but of the nearer part, which will not be 
connatural, nor through a straight line of the tangible object to the organ, but as if to 
the side. 


But why will we not similarly say that flesh is the organ of touch sensing not what is 
immediately superposed upon it, but what is on the nearest part? It is answered that the 
reason is different, because flesh, since it does not have anything superposed upon it 
like the nerve, which can serve so that it may touch something connaturally and by 
direct emission, therefore cannot connaturally be the tactile organ, yet that can belong 
to the nerve, because in a connatural way it has flesh above it as a medium by which it 
senses, but when that is lacking, accidentally and indirectly and less connaturally it can 
sense what is placed on the nearer part, but flesh because it does not have how to touch 
directly through something superposed, it is no wonder that it also cannot touch 
indirectly. 


But if you say: For if in the eye and other senses the internal medium which is part of 
the organ, like the pupil in the eye, is once lacking, it cannot see, therefore if flesh is the 
medium in the sense of touch, with flesh removed the nerve will not sense, it is 
answered that the reason is different for touch and other senses, because in others an 
organ or internal medium is required, so that through it it can draw species, and that is 
determined in a certain part of the body, so that when it is removed nothing remains 
which directly or indirectly can draw species. But in touch, because of its great 
necessity in the whole body of the animal and in its parts, no other disposition is 
required for drawing species than that contact can be made with the object itself, but 
this connaturally indeed and directly, that is, for touching through a straight line, is 
done suitably through flesh superposed on the nerve, but if that is removed, there still 
remains a place for contact with the tangible object in the nerve itself, not indeed 
through a straight line, because thus it would sense something immediately superposed 
upon it, but only indirectly and joined to the neighboring part. 


Concerning the external medium of touch, some have said that there is given an 
external medium which is interposed between the body and the tangible thing, which is 
attributed to Averroes, and this seems to be taken from Aristotle in On the Soul II, texts 
113 and 114. But when it is urged that even that middle body, whether it be water or air, 
can also be sensed when it is too hot or cold, it is answered that this is because these 
elements are not in their natural disposition, for if they were in it, they would not be 
sensed. However, this appears false, since in its very natural disposition water has an 
excess of cold, and fire an excess of heat, or the highest heat, therefore it would be 
sensed there most of all. And the same is true of any other body which is immediate to 
the surface of the animal, for if the qualities in it are intensified, it is undoubtedly 
sensed by touch, therefore touch does not require an external medium, but rather 


immediate contact, for this sense is ordered to this, that those things which the animal 
immediately touches can be sensed by it, just as we sense hard or soft bodies 
immediately superposed on the flesh. 


Arguments are solved. 


Against what we have said about the medium and organ of touch, Fr. Suarez thinks in On 
the Soul, Book III, ch. 27, believing that it is not repugnant for a sensible placed upon the 
sense to be sensed; which other authors also think, as we reported above in the 
previous question, and the Coimbra commentators judge probable in On the Soul, Book 
II, ch. 10, q. 4, art. 3 at the end. However, Suarez admits in chapter 26 that the quality 
inhering in the proper organ cannot be sensed by the sense itself. But he draws an 
argument from experience, for we see that not only the nerve, but also the flesh senses, 
as if flesh or a vein is pricked, therefore not only the nerve senses, but also other parts. 
Nor can it be said that flesh senses as an organ. For against this is: both because 
experience ought to outweigh in this part, but we see that we actually sense in the skin 
and flesh; why therefore shall we deny that sensation is elicited there, and consequently 
that it is the organ of touch, and not only the medium? And because in the lung, in the 
liver, in the heart, nerves are not given, and pain is sensed. Therefore the nerve alone is 
not the organ of touch. It is confirmed, because Aristotle especially placed the 
sensorium of touch in the heart in On Sense and Sensibles, lecture 5 in St. Thomas, and 
yet there is no nerve there. 


It is answered with the solution given while arguing, which is taken from Aristotle in this 
second book, text 110 and from St. Thomas there in lecture 22, where he says: "That the 
argument is ineffective for proving that flesh is the sense of touch from the fact that as 
soon as it is touched sensation occurs, for it does not occur in it, but in the conjoined 
nerve." Hence experience does not outweigh in this part, nor do we deny it, but we say 
that experience shows that if flesh is pricked sensation occurs, but it does not show that 
it occurs from the flesh itself, and not in the conjoined nerve, just as when a species is 
placed in the pupil we immediately sense vision, yet it is not clear whether it occurs 
from the pupil or from the optic nerve. To the other reply it is said that even in those 
parts nerves are given, or some principles of nerves, which due to their subtlety sense 
quite vehemently or even in those nearby or contiguous parts nerves are given, from 
which sensation itself occurs. 


To the confirmation it is answered that something about this has already been treated 
above. For concerning the radical principle of the senses there is a twofold famous 
opinion. One of Aristotle who says that the heart is the principle and root of sensing, as 
in the place cited in the argument, and in On the Generation of Animals I, ch. 4 and book 
5, ch. 2. However, he seems to place touch and taste more specifically in the heart, 
others in the brain. The contrary opinion is of Galen in On the Use of Parts VII, ch. 4 and 
other places, in which he says that the principle of the senses is the brain. And St. 
Thomas seems to subscribe to this opinion in Summa Theologiae III, q. 8, art. 1 and art. 


6, where he says that all sensitive power is from the head, and it can also be seen in III, 
dist. 12, q. 2, art. 3 ad 3 and Opusculum 43, ch. 4. Indeed the heart can be called the 
radical principle of sensing as regards the supply of vital heat. But as regards the 
temperament and modification of such heat, and the supply of animal spirits as is 
required for sensitive operations, especially perfect ones, without doubt the brain is the 
first root and principle of sensing both because nerves begin in the brain, through 
which animal spirits are supplied, as is clear from anatomy; and because when the brain 
is injured sensation ceases, and when the passages of the brain are obstructed the 
animal sleeps, and when too much effort and attention is placed on sensing, the brain 
hurts, not the heart. 


However, there is an argument for Aristotle: Because the heart is formed in the animal 
before the brain, and it immediately senses, because it palpitates, and if it is pricked 
there, it withdraws, therefore the sense of touch originates from the heart. Similarly 
when a man is beheaded the heart still senses, and palpitates for a short time, and if it is 
pricked it senses. Therefore the sense of touch is rooted in the heart. It is answered that 
this argument only proceeds about touch, because as for other senses, organs are 
lacking when the head is removed. Yet even about touch it does not convince; both 
because although the heart is formed before the brain, nevertheless in that motion of 
palpitation it does not sense, for that motion is rather of the vegetative part than of the 
sensitive as the principle of vital motions, not formally of sense. Nor do we know if the 
heart is pricked in that imperfect state, when it is formed before the head, if it is pricked 
whether it withdraws. For who has seen this, since the heart is then within the womb of 
the generating animal, nor can it be seen there whether it withdraws if it is pricked? But 
when a man is beheaded, the heart does not sense pain, because phantasy is now 
lacking and consequently appetite is not moved, in which formally is the act of pain. But 
that pain and sadness and anger are sensed in the heart, is because there is the irascible 
appetite there, and for sensing this it also participates in the influx and animal spirits 
from the brain. 


Secondly it is argued: Because in flesh there is a more delicate temperament, reduced to 
mediocrity than in the nerve, as being less earthy, therefore it is maximally in potency to 
be affected by excessive qualities, which touch alone senses as we shall say in the 
following question, and just as air is a better receiver than earth, so the airy 
temperament, which corresponds to flesh because of its rarity, more than the earthy, 
which corresponds to the nerve, whence Aristotle in On the Parts of Animals II, ch. 1 and 
5, in On the History of Animals I, ch. 4, said that flesh is the sensorium of touch. 


It is answered that the argument proves that flesh has a temperament apt for precisely 
receiving and imbibing tangible species, but not that the species is more strongly 
impressed there, so that sensation is elicited, but we experience that what is touched 
more lightly is sensed less, and thus for touch the ease of receiving does not suffice, but 
also of strongly impressing, and for this that earthy temperament of the nerve with 
some softness is more conducive. But to Aristotle we say that by the name of flesh he 


understands not naked flesh, but including the nerve, just as the tongue is said to taste 
by reason of the nerve included in it. See also what we said in the previous question, 
showing that a sensible upon a sense is not sensed, and the arguments solved there. It 
remained to treat of the sufficiency of the division into five external senses, but the 
matter is of little difficulty, and sufficiently explained by St. Thomas in Summa 
Theologiae I, q. 78, art. 2, and in On the Soul III, lecture 1, and can be sufficiently 
understood from what has been said. 


QUESTION VI. 
ON THE OBJECTS OF THE EXTERNAL SENSES IN GENERAL. 


In this question we will first explain the general conditions of external objects, then in 
the following question we will investigate each object specifically. The general 
conditions seem to be reduced to two. First, that the object be present, and things 
cannot in any way be sensed in absence. Second, that the object inform the senses 
through species acting in its place, and therefore we will first treat of these. 


ARTICLE I. 
Whether it is necessarily required that the external object be present in order to 
be sensed? 


We have treated much of this in Question 23 of Logic, where we showed that the 
intuitive knowledge of the external senses cannot, even by divine power, be directed to 
an absent thing. Now we inquire absolutely whether abstractive knowledge can be 
found in the senses, and consequently of an absent thing. And speaking naturally, it is 
sufficiently clear that things cannot be sensed in absence by the external sense, due to 
lack of impressed species, which is naturally emitted by the present object, and depends 
for its becoming and conservation on the object itself, as experience shows in visible 
species, which cease in a moment when the object is removed, and the same can be 
proved for other senses by this general reasoning, that species cannot cease except 
either from a contrary, or from defect of subject, or from defect of conserving cause; 
but when the object is removed it is clear that the species cannot long endure, and this 
not because of some contrary, because intentional species lack a contrary, for species of 
white and black, hot and cold, pleasant and unpleasant odor simultaneously inform the 
power, since we see these sensed simultaneously, besides which it can happen that 
when the object is removed no contrary is given by which the species is corrupted, and 
yet cognition ceases due to lack of species. But these species do not cease from defect 
of subject, because we suppose that the organ and power in which they are subjected, 
and the medium through which they pass remain unchanged, and we are speaking in 
such a case, and yet when the object is removed, the species vanish and cognition 


ceases, therefore it is a sign that they naturally depend on the object for becoming and 
conservation. 


Nor does it matter that sound is heard even when the collision and motion of bodies has 
ceased, for the strike is usually made, and seen from afar, and after a brief time the 
sound is heard, therefore it is sensed when the object is removed, namely that strike, 
and the same is true of odor, for when the smoky exhalation is removed, the odor is still 
sensed for some time, therefore species remain in the absence of the object. It is 
answered that in the first case the real sound remains in the air, though not in the 
collision of bodies by which it is first formed, and so when the sound really endures in 
the air, the species emitted from it can endure. In the second case, although the smoky 
exhalation ceases to evaporate from the odorous body, nevertheless what was 
previously evaporated remains in the air, or in a nearby body, insofar as the real exhaled 
odor remains there, which continually emits its species, and thus the thing is sensed in 
presence, namely the exhaled odor which remains, and the sound persevering in the 
motion of air, though not in the collision of bodies. 


Therefore the whole difficulty is reduced to divine power, whether through it something 
can be sensed in the absence of the object with species conserved in the sense when 
the object is removed, and sensation thus elicited? In which there is the opinion of 
some, that an absent thing can be seen by divine power, provided it is represented as 
present. Thus Fr. Suarez in On the Soul III, ch. 3, num. 5; the Coimbra commentators in 
On the Soul II, ch. 6, q. 3 art. 1. And Fr. Suarez thinks that such cognition is indeed truly 
abstractive, as of an absent thing (where he manifestly thinks that physical presence and 
absence, and not only represented, are required for intuitive and abstractive) but truly 
judges the thing as present, because it would see thus, as if it were present. The 
foundation is that it is not repugnant for God to conserve in the external sense the 
species of its object even when the object is removed, therefore neither will it be 
repugnant to know it then. The consequence is certain, because for eliciting cognition 
nothing else is required than the power informed by the species of the object, but then 
the power is informed by the species, therefore it knows. The antecedent is clear, 
because the species emitted to the eye only depends on the object that it exist, in the 
genus of efficient cause, but God can supply this, because an effect depends more on 
Him in the genus of efficient than on a secondary cause, therefore it is not repugnant 
for a species to be conserved by God in the eye when the object is removed, just as light 
in the medium when the luminous body is removed. But that the species depends on the 
object in the genus of extrinsic formal cause is no obstacle, because this dependence 
does not demand existence in the specifying object, for this extrinsic causality can be 
exercised by a non-existent object, as is clear when I consider a future thing, or 
remember a past one. 


It is confirmed, because at least God can make a thing at a very great distance impress 
its species in a mirror which is near me, namely by multiplying the species through the 
medium beyond the sphere of its natural emission; but then when the image is seen in 


the mirror, the absent and very distant thing will be seen as present there, therefore 
similarly it will not be repugnant that when the mirror is removed the species be 
continued to the eye, and thus the absent thing be seen with such a species placed 
there. 


Nevertheless the opposite must be held, namely that it is impossible for any physically 
and really absent thing to be immediately attained by the external sense. But that it be 
attained in another, as a thing in an image, is not a difficulty at present, because this is 
nothing other than to see the image itself, which is present, although the thing 
represented through it is absent in itself. Hence to remove equivocation, when we say 
that the physical presence of the object is required we speak in the formal sense, that is, 
of that which properly and immediately has itself as object, so that it stands well that in 
place of some object another be supposed, on which the sense is borne, and the inferior 
judgment be deceived thinking it to be another, yet the external sense is directly borne 
on that external thing which is supposed to it. Similarly sometimes from vehemence of 
imagination someone can be deceived or deluded, thinking he truly sees or senses 
externally some thing which nevertheless he does not have present, but then he neither 
sees nor senses externally, but imagines that he senses or sees. Therefore we speak 
when the exterior sense truly and properly elicits an act and of this we say it essentially 
postulates that the exterior object on which it is borne be physically present, on which 
such an act is immediately terminated, nor does it suffice that the species be in the 
sense representing something as present, but it is required that the object itself be 
present to terminate the act. 


This conclusion is taken from St. Thomas, who frequently distinguishes the object of the 
exterior senses from the interior, because the former deal with the present, but the 
latter also with the absent, as is clear in Summa Theologiae I, q. 78, art. 4, and I-II, q. 15, 
art. 2, and q. 35, art. 1 ad 2, as we will show more fully below in q. 8. But St. Thomas, 
explaining what that present is, says it is present which has being outside the one 
seeing, therefore he thinks that from the very proper specific reason of the external 
sense the object ought to be present with exterior and physical presence, and not only 
representative. But it ought to be presence outside the one seeing, because as St. 
Thomas teaches in Summa Theologiae I, q. 14, art. 9, therefore God does not have 
knowledge of vision of possible things, although they are represented to Him: "Because 
those things which we see have distinct being outside the one seeing,” and in De 
Veritate q. 3, art. 3 ad 8, he says: "That knowledge of vision adds above simple cognition 
the admixture of something which is outside the genus of knowledge, namely the 
existence of things." But the existence of a thing which is outside the genus of 
knowledge is physical existence, and not only represented, for this is not outside the 
genus of knowability; the presence of a thing in itself, and not only in species, which will 
also be more clear when in art. 3 we show that the external senses do not form an idol, 
but are terminated immediately to the object in itself. 


But the reason and foundation is reduced to this, that the external senses by their 
nature are the lowest in the genus of cognition, and are immediately continued to the 
things themselves from which they receive species, and are more material among all 
cognitive powers. Hence because all our cognition originates from them, and is resolved 
into them, it is necessary that the external senses be moved by objects receiving species 
from them, and in turn that cognition be terminated to things themselves as they are 
outside. And although the first, namely to be moved by objects and for species to 
proceed from them effectively, can be supplied by God infusing or producing species in 
the powers in place of the object, and thus as regards the production of species the 
sense does not essentially require the presence of the object, nevertheless as regards 
the second it cannot be supplied, because it pertains to the specifying reason of 
external sensation insofar as it is external. And it is proved from the twofold condition 
which the external senses have, for they ought to have experimental cognition, and in 
some of them, as in taste and touch they require real contact, nor can they see the 
object by reflection in themselves, nor in another interior or exterior power, by which 
they are moved, because they are the ultimate powers among all cognitive ones; 
therefore they ought immediately to attain the object in itself. That there is 
experimental cognition in the exterior sense is clear, because then we especially 
experience something when we touch it with the external sense itself; but since 
experience is the ultimate into which our cognition is resolved, and through which as 
through induction it is introduced in us, cognition cannot be ultimately resolved except 
into the object itself as it is really in itself, because if it were resolved into anything else 
besides the thing itself, as into an image, or idol or some medium, there would still 
remain to compare this medium or idol with the thing itself or object of which it is, that 
it might be clear whether it was true or not: hence there would always remain the same 
difficulty of comparing this medium with the object, of which it is representative. 
Wherefore it was necessary for having certitude, and experimental evidence, to arrive at 
a cognition, which from its own proper reason would tend to things in themselves, and 
this is the cognition of the exterior sense, and thus from the very proper reason of 
ultimate and experimental cognition, it requires the object to be present, and in no way 
absent. 


Nor does it matter that experimental cognition can be given in an Angel forming a word, 
in which as in the terminus of cognition it experiences the thing in itself. For it is 
answered that the experience of an Angel is intellectual, not sensible, nor through 
species received from sensible objects, for thus it could not be certified experimentally 
of the object, unless it had some cognition resolved even to it immediately. But since an 
Angel is certified through species infused from above, it does not have experience of a 
thing as regards the certitude of cognition through resolution into the thing itself, but 
as regards the thing attained, which is coexistent with it, thence it is denominated 
experimental and intuitive. But sensible cognition has intrinsic experimental certitude 
drawn from objects, and thus must be resolved into it, as it is in the thing. 


Finally, if with the external object removed the sense could perceive it, therefore the eye 
could see in darkness, and taste and touch could sense an object not contacted, which 
are all absurd. The minor is proved, because if an absent or non-existent object is seen, 
therefore such an object is seen even if light does not reach it, and consequently even if 
the medium is not illuminated, because if light does not reach the visible itself, the 
remaining medium although it be illuminated, conduces nothing at all to the visibility of 
the object, and thus it will be seen in the same way, if all light is removed from the 
medium. But it is impossible for anything to be seen in darkness, since the specific 
object of sight is the luminous. Nor can it be said that it is luminous representatively, for 
this is proper to the internal senses, and to the intellect, which apprehend light as 
represented, and so even in darkness I can remember light, because represented light is 
compatible with darkness, but to see an object in darkness with the external eyes, is to 
see light not illuminating, nor to tend to an external luminous, which is truly luminous 
and this is specifying of the eye. But in touch and taste it is much more clear that an 
absent thing cannot have physical contact, but without contact how can anything be 
tasted or touched? 


To the foundations of the opposite opinion it is answered, that God can conserve 
sensible species in the absence of the object, by way of a certain real entity, just as He 
can conserve it in air, or outside every subject, for in this alone the species depends, as 
regards existence on the object emitting, or the subject sustaining, but God alone can 
supply the causality of existence. However He cannot supply, that cognition be elicited 
from that species in the external sense about an absent object, because it essentially 
seeks to be terminated to the object as existing outside, nor does the impressed species 
placed in the sense suffice, just as also in an Angel, although an innate species be given, 
it cannot represent a future contingent, or a thought of the heart, because such objects 
are not in the state due to the Angel itself. And when it is said that dependence on the 
object in the genus of specifying does not seek existence, it is answered that 
specification absolutely does not seek it, but specification as such does, namely as it is 
about an object as externally, and sensibly and in an experimental mode to be attained, 
just as intuitive knowledge seeks a present and existing object, although not as 
knowledge absolutely. 


Nor does it matter that some are commonly said to see a thing hidden within the earth, 
as those who are called inspectors of waters, commonly zahories, who see water hidden 
under the earth and lynxes are said to see beyond walls. For it is answered that even if 
all this is conceded nothing absent is seen, but that which truly exists within the earth, 
or beyond the wall, whose species very tenuous and imperfect, as passing through those 
opaque bodies, or their pores, yet sufficient to them because of too great perspicacity, 
they see those things hidden to us, because we need greater light, and perfection of 
species. But truly many of these things must be rejected as fables, and those inspectors 
of waters do not see the waters themselves below the earth, but some signs of gushing 
water, e.g. some tenuous vapor exiting from that earth, or some signs, as such herbs, 


such odor, or sound, whence by discourse they gather that water is there, or something 
similar, and some animals from similar signs, or from some impression of humidity 
which they avoid passing through some place below which is water. About lynxes the 
matter is uncertain, nor easily to be believed, that they see beyond a wall with external 
sight. 


To the confirmation it is answered, that in a mirror the object itself is not seen, but its 
image, which is generated by refraction of light, and species, as we shall say 
immediately, and that image is always seen as present. 


On vision of things in mirrors. 


Concerning the matter of this confirmation, there is difficulty about what is seen in a 
mirror - whether it is some image newly generated there or the object itself. Some think 
that an image is not seen, but the object itself of which that is an image. Thus the 
Coimbra commentators in On the Soul II, ch. 7, q. 8, art. 2, and Fr. Suarez in On the Soul 
III, ch. 2, num. 15, say this is the common opinion of those who study perspective. And 
the foundation is that that image of the mirror is nothing other than visual species 
refracted to the eyes reflecting, but the species themselves cannot be seen, because in 
themselves they are not light, nor color, but intentional qualities acting in place of color, 
therefore they are not what is seen, and thus the thing seen cannot be the image of the 
mirror, neither alone nor together with the object, because it itself is not visible, since it 
is the species itself, but through those species refracted from there the object is seen. It 
is confirmed, because if an image were generated there, it ought to be seen through a 
species distinct from that which is sent from the object, since it is a distinct thing from 
the object itself; but if a distinct species were generated there from the image, it would 
follow that reflection of the species does not happen there, because it is not the same 
species which goes and returns, as is required for reflection, therefore it is distinct. It is 
confirmed secondly, because experience also supports this part, since in a visible 
species any part represents the whole object as is clear, because a small part of the 
species is placed in the eye and sees the whole; but in a mirror in one part the head is 
seen, in another the foot; therefore what is seen there is not an image, or species; 
similarly an image is refracted on the surface of the mirror, but what is seen, is seen as if 
in the depth of the mirror, therefore what is seen is not an image, but species. 


Nevertheless St. Thomas holds the opposite, who often teaches that through the 
species of the mirror the mirror is seen, and those things which appear in the mirror, as 
is clear in Summa Theologiae I, q. 12, art. 9, in the argument sed contra, and in De 
Veritate q. 8, art. 5, in the second argument sed contra, and in Sentences III, dist. 14, q. 1, 
art. 1, g. 4 ad 2: "When; he says, "things are seen in a mirror, the species of those things 
are not impressed from the things in the sense but from the mirror, whence all those 
species are impressed, as included in one species of the mirror, not that there is one 


species of the mirror, and another of the thing seen in the mirror." Which authority 
Suarez touched on in the cited place, num. 10, nor does he oppose anything against it 
which is of any moment. For it is manifest, that if what is seen in a mirror is seen 
through the species of the mirror itself, certainly what is seen is not through the species 
of the object, nor the object itself, but some image generated in the mirror. Which the 
holy doctor himself expressly affirms in Summa Theologiae III, q. 76, art. 3, and in 
Sentences IV, dist. 10, q. 1, art. 3, quaestiunc. 3, where he says: "That the image of the 
mirror is not there as a form absolutely resting in a subject, but is generated from 
reverberation." If therefore an image is generated, therefore species are not only 
reflected. And the reason is, because if only reflection of species happened, and an 
image were not generated from that reverberation, it would suffice for visible species to 
impinge on any opaque thing, that from there it might be reflected and come to the eye, 
since by this very fact, that it touches on an opaque thing, it does not pass beyond, but 
is reflected, just as light when it falls on an opaque thing, why therefore does species 
reflecting from any opaque thing not effect vision of its object, but only when it is 
reflected from a mirror, unless because reflection of species alone does not suffice, but 
generation of an image is required when a dense diaphanous terminated by some 
opaque thing is found, where reverberation of light and species happens, which 
generates that image. Likewise we see that if a mirror is placed opposite the rays of the 
sun, a similitude of the opposite object is not rendered in it, and yet species touching 
the opaque thing in the interior part of the mirror, does not pass beyond, but is 
reflected, nor is that reflection impeded by the rays of the sun, but rather aided, 
therefore since nothing is seen in a mirror thus placed against the ray of the sun, it is 
because reflection of species does not suffice, but generation of an image is required 
from that reverberation in the diaphanous terminated by some opaque and obscure 
body, for this is impeded if the mirror is struck directly by the rays of the sun, because 
those multiplied rays take away all obscurity of the opaque body, and thus impede 
generation of an image in the mirror, and dissipate it. Finally, if only reflection of species 
from the mirror to the eye happened, since any part of the species represents the whole 
integral object in the same way as it is in itself, from whatever mirror species were 
reflected, it would always represent the whole object in the same way, since from 
whatever mirror at least some particle of species reflects: but it is clear that in small 
mirrors a very small object is represented, but in others in its whole quantity, therefore 
it is a sign that reflection of species does not suffice, but an image is generated, which 
according to the diverse disposition of the mirror is sometimes smaller sometimes 
larger, and that is what is seen but not the object directly. 


To the opposing foundations it is answered, that that image of the mirror which is seen 
is not the visible species itself as what, but is that by which something is seen. It is 
therefore an image generated from reverberation of species, and light in a dense 
diaphanous terminated by some opaque and obscure body, just as also in an obscure 
cloud, and having anterior parts with dew an iris is generated from reverberation of the 
sun's rays not dissipating the obscurity of the cloud. But how an intentional quality can 


be the reason for generating that image, which image indeed is real, since it is visible, 
although it does not have radical permanence there, and therefore is called apparent 
like the colors of the iris? It is answered, that intentional species by itself does not have 
the power of generating that natural color, of which it is representative, nevertheless it 
is not unfitting that from refraction of light modified and conjoined to refraction of 
species that apparent image is generated, so that refracted light is the principle of 
generating that apparent color, just as from refraction of light in clouds we see apparent 
colors generated, but intentional species also refracted has itself, as modifying that 
light, that such a determined color, or figure results from its refraction in the mirror, 
just as also sometimes images of the sun are generated in clouds from refraction of the 
sun's rays, and of its species, which are called parhelia, about which we treated in tract 
4 of Meteors, last chapter. And so although intentional species is not of itself productive 
of true and natural color, but only representative, nevertheless it is not repugnant that 
refraction of intentional species is modificative of refraction of light for generating an 
image of such or such a color. It is indeed true, that for this it is required, that refraction 
of light be strong, and vehement, and the body of the mirror smooth, and uniform, 
because, as St. Thomas says in Meteors III, lect. 8, uniformity, or regularity of the mirror 
makes the apparent color to be one, but if light is weakly refracted, or the mirror is not 
uniform, diversity of colors is caused, as we see in the iris, and in other similar apparent 
colors: but if the dewy parts in the cloud were uniform, and within it were thick, so that 
it strongly refracts the light of the sun, it appears as if another sun in a mirror, and thus 
parhelia are formed, as St. Thomas says in the cited places. Wherefore from light and 
refracted species an apparent image of that thing which the species represents is born 
to be generated. 


To the first confirmation it is answered, that the image generated in the mirror is seen 
through the species of the mirror itself, as we said from St. Thomas in the cited places, 
which is to be understood through the species of the mirror not absolutely as it is a 
certain glass, but as affected by light, and refracted species, thus it emits from itself a 
species representing glass with such light and formed image, just as an iris is seen 
through the species of a dewy cloud illuminated by the sun. 


To the second it is said, that first experience is rather for us, for if any part of the 
species represents the whole as it is in itself, consequently any part of the species 
reflecting, if an image were not generated, would represent the whole object as it is in 
itself, although nevertheless we see, that in small mirrors a very small image is seen, 
because namely an image is generated there not according to perfect uniformity of the 
mirror, but unequal, or tiny. But the second experience is no obstacle, because species, 
and light are not refracted on the surface of the mirror where it is diaphanous, but in 
the depth where it is terminated by the obscure opaque, and because refraction 
happens there, the image is seen there. Or secondly it is said, that just as in an iris color 
is seen to be in the thick and terminated parts of the cloud, although truly colors are 
not generated, except in the dewy and external parts, because sight does not discern on 


account of distance the external and dewy parts of the cloud from the internal, so in a 
mirror, although the image is on the surface of the mirror, nevertheless it is seen to be 
in the depth, where it is terminated and refraction happens, because sight does not 
discern the distance between the first surface, and the ultimate termination unless it 
approaches very near. And the reason for this is given by St. Thomas in Meteors III, lect. 
6, digression on the colors of the iris question 4, because when one distant body is seen 
through another, then it is seen to be in the same surface with it, and since a cloud is 
seen through an iris, or near it, it is seen in the same surface with it, thus an image is 
seen in a mirror as if in the depth, because the termination of the mirror where 
refraction happens is seen through the surface, and as if in one with it. 


ARTICLE II. 
Whether impressed species must necessarily be posited in the senses? 


This name "species" has various meanings, as we said from Porphyry in the chapter on 
species. Among other things it signifies a beautiful or well-formed thing, and 
consequently is named species from form; whence the name is further derived to signify 
a species representative of another in an intentional mode, namely because it 
represents another and is assimilated to it only formally, so that it does not exist in the 
same material entity in which the object is represented, just as the species of a stone in 
the eye represents a stone in such a way that it is not materially and entitatively a stone. 
And thus on account of the special nature of form it is called species, because it so 
purely represents what is formally in the object, that they shed its material entity, and 
thus are the object itself formally and purely representatively. We inquire therefore, 
whether for forming cognition in the senses these similitudes or species are required, 
acting in place of the object and in its place informing the sensitive power to produce 
cognition, and consequently that it hold itself on the part of the principle of knowing, 
concurring with the power for eliciting the act. But whether on the part of the terminus 
some species or similitude is required, which as expressed represents the object by way 
of terminus, we will inquire in the following article. 


Therefore there have not been lacking those who denied that an impressed species is 
required, among whom are reckoned some ancients like Plotinus, Galen, Porphyry: but 
among the Peripatetics, Durandus in II, dist. 3, q. 6, num. 27, denied that intentional 
species are required, and Valles in Controversies II, ch. 28, and as regards the external 
senses many of the Nominalists denied them, like Ockham, Gabriel, Gregory, and others 
who are cited in the Coimbra commentators in On the Soul II, ch. 6, q. 2, art. 1. 
Foundations can be taken from various difficulties which result from the positing of 
such species. 


The first difficulty is that the nature of these species is very difficult to understand, for 
either these species are similar to the object entitatively and really or dissimilar. If 
dissimilar, how can they represent those things with which they have no agreement, and 
found intentional or representative similitude in real dissimilitude and disagreement? If 


they are similar really and entitatively, the whole foundation for positing these species is 
overturned, for if they are posited for this reason, that objects according to their real 
entity, for example, a stone or horse cannot inform the power, similarly neither will the 
species be able to, if it is entitatively like the object itself in itself. And the difficulty is 
further pressed, because the species cannot be said to be similar to the object, from the 
fact that it has agreement with the object, neither in substance, like two individuals, for 
thus it could not inform the power, nor in accident, like an image, both because 
otherwise the species of color, for example, would be color, and thus would render the 
subject in which it is placed colored, which we see in no way; and because it is not an 
expressed similitude, which is required for an image, but only impressed, and as an 
instrument by which the power tends to the object, and because it makes it tend to that, 
it is called an intentional similitude, which is to be a similitude very analogously and 
qualifiedly, namely because it makes it tend to the object, not because it is assimilated 
to it. 


The second difficulty is that it does not appear how these species inform and make one 
with the power, for either they are posited in the power as known things, or as 
informing forms. The first cannot stand, because the species themselves are not visible 
nor knowable as objects, for the same difficulty would remain, how such objects are 
known without species informing the power, although on the other hand it is also 
difficult how those species, not known, lead to knowledge of the object. If the second is 
said, either that information is entitative and real, as substance or accident inform, or it 
is some third distinct information, which is neither substantial nor accidental. This 
second is not intelligible, for a real union cannot be understood which is neither 
substantial nor accidental, just as no form is given which is not substance or accident. 
But the first does not suffice, because species often really inhere in the power, yet do 
not cause cognition, as is clear when species are conserved in memory, yet we do not 
actually remember the object, therefore there is another intentional union, by which the 
object is actually united to us in order to cognition, and by which species inhere in us as 
a certain accident; besides that intentional information is not ordered to constituting 
one third nature, because from representation and power no real nature is constituted, 
but the power itself becomes the object itself represented in another being, as the 
Commentator says related by Cajetan in Summa Theologiae I, q. 14, art. 1, for 
representation, as representation is, does not constitute a real nature, because this is 
representable, not representation, but renders the thing itself present to the power, and 
this presence is a certain representative and intentional union, which is so ordered to 
conjoining the object to the power, that that conjunction does not constitute from 
object and power some nature, which seems an inexplicable union, since it is neither 
accidental nor substantial. 


And from this arises the third difficulty, because species according to itself is neither 
substance nor accident, therefore it is not to be posited as something real. The 
consequence is clear, because every real entity is adequately divided into substance and 


accident. The antecedent is proved, because it is accidental to species that it be 
substance or accident, for separated substances inform the intellect by themselves by 
way of species for knowing; but for knowing the remaining objects outside themselves, 
they need a superadded species, which is an accident, therefore from their very proper 
and formal reason they are not accident nor substance, and consequently nothing. And 
to the same effect is what we said, that species is not formally ordered, as 
representative, to constituting some nature. Whence God can supply by Himself alone 
the place of species in the intellect of the blessed, without making any composition with 
it. 


The fourth difficulty is about the passive causation of such species, for they do not seem 
to be educed from the subject, because their being is intentional and representative, 
therefore as such it is not educed from real potency, nor do they seem to be effected by 
the object, because the object has being in a more imperfect mode, that is, in a material 
mode, but species in a nobler mode since they have more abstract being, and less 
concrete. Nor can recourse be had to heaven, that it be the cause of them, otherwise 
with the motion of heaven ceasing, production of species would cease, and thus no 
visible thing could be seen after the day of judgment. And there is the same difficulty 
about heaven itself, how it produces its species, for in the same way the remaining 
objects will produce. On the other hand it is inconvenient that all objects be agents so 
equivocal and eminent, that they can produce species, which without doubt is an 
equivocal effect with respect to the object. 


It is confirmed, because if species are educed from an extended and corporeal subject, 
and are subjected in it, therefore the species themselves are extended, like other 
accidents, and are educed by an alterative action; but both are inconvenient, for visible 
species pass through the medium without any alteration of it, and similarly in any point 
they represent the whole object, for in whatever point the eye is placed in the medium, 
it perceives the whole and integral object, therefore they are independent of extension. 


The fifth difficulty concerns the active causation of the species themselves, namely by 
what kind of causation they concur with the power for cognition. For it cannot be 
effective concurrence, because the effection of cognition must be vital, but the species, 
since it comes from an external principle, cannot have vital concurrence in the 
elicitation itself of cognition. And further, because in this effective influx the species 
cannot be equally principal, since the power is the principal vital thing, and the species 
supervenes on it as determining, and thus in acting is subordinate and inferior to the 
power itself. Hence the nature of species cannot be preserved in separated substances, 
because they cannot be subordinated to a power. But if it is said that the species 
concurs in the genus of formal cause, firstly it cannot be intrinsic formal cause, since 
the species does not inform cognition itself, but the power; nor in the genus of extrinsic 
formal cause, because it does not act as exemplar and idea, but as principle of knowing 
by which, not as thing known, to which the one operating looks, nor does it act as 
extrinsic object, for thus the object extrinsically posited without species internally 


informing would suffice, therefore it cannot be explained by what genus of cause it 
concurs. 


The sixth difficulty is that otherwise the species could only represent a present thing, 
although we see that we know absent and impossible things, and beings of reason. The 
consequence is proved, because species is a virtual or formal representative similitude, 
and in both ways a real relation is required between the representing and represented; 
but if the object is not present or existing, it cannot have a real relation, therefore 
neither can the representing similitude remain. 


Finally, concerning sensitive powers there is a special difficulty, because species are 
posited for this, that powers be determined by them in place of objects, but external 
senses have physically present objects, and some immediately conjoined to them like 
touch, therefore they are sufficiently determined by the objects themselves without 
another species, indeed some think that light is seen without any species, about which 
in the following question, which does not occur in the intellect, because since it is 
spiritual the presence of a corporeal object does not suffice for it to be moved by it, 
because it must be moved spiritually, and therefore requires a superadded spiritual 
species determining it. 


Nevertheless by common consent of philosophers it is received that intentional 
impressed species must be given for cognitive powers, although in explaining the nature 
and affections of these species authors vary on account of their elevation above other 
forms. Therefore that these species are given by which mediately the object is united to 
the power not in its material entity, but in a certain representation and intention, 
Aristotle affirms in many places in On the Soul I, text 121: "Sense," he says, "is receptive 
of species without matter,’ and in On the Soul III, text 138, and text 3 and 7, he posits 
that the intellect receives species of intelligibles, where St. Thomas can be seen in 
lecture 7, and in On Memory and Reminiscence, ch. 1, lecture 1, in St. Thomas he says: 
"In memory remains as if a picture or effigy of the thing as when something is sealed 
with a ring." Similarly St. Dionysius in On Divine Names 7, and often in the book On the 
Celestial Hierarchy, says that the intellects of Angels are full of forms or species. 
Likewise St. Augustine in Confessions 10, ch. 10. And in On Genesis Literally 2, ch. 10. 
And in On the Trinity 11, ch. 2, and in On the Trinity 9, last chapter, and St. Anselm in 
Monologium ch. 36. In St. Thomas this same thing occurs everywhere and especially can 
be seen in Summa Theologiae I, q. 55, art. 1, q. 79, art. 2 and in Contra Gentiles 2, ch. 49, 
and in Opusculum 12 and 14, and often elsewhere. 


The necessity of positing these species is deduced both from experience and from 
reason. From experience both in external senses which know in the presence of the 
object, and in internal senses which know in the absence of things. In external senses 
experience is taken both in sound and in sight. For it does not suffice for sound to be 
present within the sphere of our hearing, that it be immediately heard, as is clear when 
a strike happens from afar, and is not immediately perceived, therefore the mere and 


sole presence of the object does not suffice for it to be perceived by sense, but 
something is emitted from the object to the sense, by which it is known, and this we call 
species. In sight it is clear that an object placed within the sphere of sight is weakly seen 
if it is distant, and better if it approaches, therefore it emits some power, which is 
weakened by distance, and strengthened by nearness, for if nothing of power were 
emitted, there would be no reason why it would not operate in the same way within that 
whole distance, when the object is not hidden, just as if fire without diffusion of heat 
heated, it would heat distant or near in the same way, provided it was within the 
presence of the subject. To these things, with the object standing in the same place in 
which it is not well discerned, if glasses are moved near, it appears clear, and if the 
glasses have more angles things are seen to multiply, therefore it is a sign that 
something of emitted power is given from the object, which we call species, because 
this change is not made in the object itself, for we see it unchanged, therefore it 
happens in something besides the object through which representation and vision 
happen, and this we call species. Finally, what we see in a mirror is not because the 
object is placed there, since rather it can remain behind the one seeing, and yet appears 
in the mirror, therefore there is something besides the object, which makes that 
reflection to the eye, and that appearance of a thing placed behind us, and whatever 
that is, we call species, because it makes representation of the object. 


From internal senses experience is deduced, because we know things in absence and in 
dreams, therefore it is necessary that some similitude or something in place of the 
object be in those powers, by reason of which they know the objects themselves, for if 
nothing remains, and the objects are not present, whence can the power determine 
itself to knowing these objects rather than those, and whence does it have those 
representations which we experience ourselves to sense with closed eyes, and in the 
absence of objects. You will say: Some representation indeed remains as pictures left 
from the senses, on which, as on objects and terminus of cognition, the cognition of 
internal senses is borne. Against this is, that if these images are given thus expressed, 
they certainly are intentional similitudes, for material images are not generated or 
placed within the senses, but only some representative qualities, for either those images 
are material, and consist of true colors and figure, or they are only representations of 
colors and figure, not true color. If the second, they are intentional species, that is, 
qualities representative of things not the things themselves. If the first, such colors 
would either be subjected in the senses themselves, and thus would alter them and 
render them colored, or sounding, if it were quality of sound, etc. or would be subjected 
in another subject, which would enter the senses, and thus many substances would flow 
from objects to senses, which was the opinion of ancient philosophers, that atoms or 
particles flow from objects to senses, by which things are represented, as Boethius says 
in On Consolation 3, meter 3, but thus sense would be much impeded, both external and 
internal by so many substances, which would be stuffed in for knowing, and the objects 
themselves through this, that they would be much seen, would finally be consumed, by 
diffusing these particles, which are all absurd. 


By reason the same truth is established, because a power however much it has the 
power of vitally effecting an act of cognition, depends on the object that together with it 
it elicit cognition, and this is so because the power through cognition must be vitally 
assimilative, not only by the common reason, by which every agent intends to assimilate 
the effect to itself in the way it can, but by a special reason, insofar as it tends to uniting 
and conjoining the object to itself and drawing it to itself; in which cognition or 
operation, assimilation is not made by this, that the operating power makes another 
power similar to itself, but only makes similar, or assimilation on the part of the object, 
for about this the power operates and negotiates, nor does it intend in this assimilation 
propagation and multiplication of itself, but only manifestation, or expression, or union 
actually exercised toward the object. But the power cannot vitally emit from itself this 
assimilation, and union, or tendency toward the object, unless with the concurrence of 
the object itself, and it does not suffice to be terminated to the object, because that it 
be terminated to the object it must go out from the power as determinately tending to 
that object to which it is terminated, since notice is a certain birth of the power 
determined about this object, and assimilating the power to it, therefore it is necessary 
that it not proceed from the power alone which is indifferent to many objects, but also 
from the object that assimilation be made to it, indeed even if the power of the power is 
determined toward such an object in the nature of living, nevertheless it is not 
determined in the nature of fecundity, unless it is perfected and determined by the 
object, just as the power of a female although it is determined to generating, 
nevertheless depends on the fecundity of the male. But cognition cannot go out from 
the object as outside, but as it is within it, and actuates and affects it through the 
medium of its species, because that act or cognition vitally goes out from the power, 
and when it goes out from it, it goes out as determined and specified about such an 
object and cannot go out separately from the object, and separately from the power, 
because from the object as it is outside it cannot go out vitally, nor as a unique and 
indivisible entity, since sometimes the object is very distant from the sense; it is 
necessary therefore that it place something in place of itself, and representative of itself 
in the power, that cognition go out from it with its determination and specification and 
dependence which it has from the object through a unique and indivisible birth, and 
vital procession of the power. 


And that this actuation and intrinsic determination of the power must be done through 
species is clear, because the object itself unless it intrinsically changes and actuates the 
power does not leave it more potent, and more determined to such an object than to 
another, but in the same state as if the object were not, therefore it does not leave in it a 
principle on which the determination of that act truly and in reality depends, and from 
which the act vitally goes out as it is determined; it is necessary therefore that there be 
something in place of the object as similitude and species of it; which especially appears 
to be required, when the object is absent, and is known in absence, or when it is far off, 
or when it is corporeal, and is spiritually understood by the intellect, but generally in all 
cognition it is required, because the union of object to power must not be made only 


really and according to the conditions and mode of real and entitative union, both 
because it happens without any alteration and physical change of the power itself; and 
because it is not ordered to constituting one physical being, or nature from power and 
object, because representation alone of the object does not constitute a third nature, 
which coalesces from representation and power, because if the resulting nature is some 
physical nature, it cannot consist of something which is only representation, and not 
physical. Therefore it perfects the power only representatively and knowably, and 
composes with it intentionally not physically, although as an inherent accident, it also 
physically actuates, but this is per accidens to the formality of species, as it precisely 
represents in place of the object; finally, because they are without physical contrariety, 
for those which are physically contrary as white and black, are not contrary in sight, but 
are simultaneous, therefore it is not physical change, but intentional and representative, 
and lacking the conditions of physical mutation. 


ARTICLE III. 
The difficulties posed in the preceding article are resolved. 


To the first difficulty proposed at the beginning, it is answered that there is a diversity 
of opinions as to whether the impressed species is a formal likeness of the object, or 
only a virtual one, and both are defended as probable among Thomists, as can be seen in 
Ledesma on Divine Perfection, question IV, art. IV, sol. CCXLYV, and Fr. Suarez in his book 
on the Soul, ch. II, number XX, judges both to be probable, although he inclines more to 
the view that it is only a virtual representation. However, I think this is not a difficulty of 
such great importance, and both can be rightly said according to different 
considerations. For if we speak of a formal likeness that is entitative, it is certain that 
neither the impressed species nor the expressed are formal likenesses, since they do 
not have the entity of the same form with the being and entity of the object, but are 
entirely different conditions and entities, and the species is said to be the object in a 
different mode of being, namely representatively. Similarly, it is certain that in this 
representative being, the impressed species does not have as perfect a representation in 
second act as the expressed, and through this the representation is more formed, or 
formal, in the word or expressed species than in the impressed, as we will say more fully 
in the following article and below in q. XI. And it is clear that the expressed species or 
concept represents the thing vitally, as a living image proceeding from the intellect, and 
the thing itself as the known and understood term in itself, while the impressed species 
represents it as knowable and in first act, and thus the representation is more formed 
through the expressed species, and is more put into second act, and determined in 
known being, than it was in the impressed species. And in this respect the impressed 
species acts as a seed of the object, and a virtual representation to be further 
determined and expressed in the concept. 


However, in another sense the impressed species can be called a true, proper, and 
formal likeness of the object, insofar as it truly formally has intentional being, which is 


representative being. For to be an image implies a certain intention regarding form, as 
St. Thomas says in his book On Memory and Reminiscence, lect. III, where he also adds: 
"The motion made by the sensible object in the sense imprints in the phantasia a kind of 
sensible figure, which remains when the sensible object is gone, in the way that those 
who seal with rings impress a certain figure in wax.’ And in Contra Gentiles I, ch. 53, 
speaking of the impressed species, he says: "Both are a likeness of the thing understood, 
for by the fact that the intelligible species, which is the form of the intellect and the 
principle of understanding, is a likeness of the external thing, it follows that the intellect 
forms an intention similar to that thing." Finally, it can be seen in Quodlibet VIII, art. IV 
and Contra Gentiles III, ch. 49, where he calls the species not only a likeness of the 
quiddity, but says that it is the very nature and quiddity of the thing in intelligible being, 
which certainly cannot stand without true and proper intentional being. And from this 
is taken the foundation for this view, because for a formal likeness in the sense 
mentioned, a formal and true agreement in that being in which such likeness is given is 
sufficient, but in intentional or representative being the impressed species has 
agreement with the object, indeed it is the very quiddity of the object, insofar as 
everything found really in the object is transferred to the species representatively; 
therefore it has a formal likeness. And in this it differs from the common example of 
seed, which is so much the power of the generator in natural being that it in no way 
participates in the being of the thing generated, but is only a power for it. But the 
impressed species is so much the power of the object for eliciting cognition and forming 
the word that it nevertheless formally has in itself intentional being, in which it agrees 
with the object representatively, but not entitatively, and it agrees with the expressed 
species in the same intentional being, although it is not so formed and expressed as in 
the word itself. 


Hence to the argument made against this at the beginning, it is answered that the 
species is like the object not entitatively as two individuals of the same species, but 
intentionally like an image and idea with respect to what it represents. And when it is 
urged that it cannot be called a likeness by way of agreement in nature, or by way of 
image, but only by way of an instrument required for tending toward such an object, it is 
answered that it is indeed an instrument by way of a knowable seed, but nevertheless 
does not remain in the order of natural being alone, but also formally has the order of 
intentional or representative being, and in this being or order, it is the very object 
represented, or taking its place, although it is said to represent virtually in comparison 
to the word, which represents in second act and according to perfect formation in 
understood being, and not only in intelligible being and in first act. And although Fr. 
Suarez in the cited place, number XXVI, only admits an analogous likeness between the 
species and the object, indeed only an intention by way of tendency toward it and by 
way of instrument, and hence considers weak the argument which proves from the 
likeness of the species with the object that there cannot be a species of God as He is in 
Himself, nevertheless all this is to consider the species in accidental and entitative 
being; but representatively and according to intelligible being, it is necessary that it be 


of the same immateriality and intelligibility as the object, indeed the very object itself in 
that intelligible being even as to its ultimate grade and constitutive. Hence if it is 
repugnant that a corporeal species should immediately represent a spirit, much more so 
that a created representation should represent God, but we will say something about 
these things below in q. XI, and more fully in I p. q. XII. 


To the second difficulty it is answered that the species informs the power in two ways, 
namely entitatively or by inhering, but intentionally and in place of the object by 
perfecting, or rather transforming the power into the object. And the reason is that the 
species among all other forms has this special feature, that it not only informs for itself, 
but in place of another, namely the object, indeed it is not required for itself, but for the 
object by which the power is perfected without this, that it constitutes some nature 
with the object itself. Hence this objective union should not be considered 
unintelligible, but highly conducive to understanding, and from the effects themselves it 
is manifestly inferred that it must be posited, for the intentional form considered 
entitatively depends in its being on the subject like other forms, and actuates the 
subject like them. But the object represented in the species does not receive any being 
from the subject, nor constitute with it any nature, but is so presented to the power 
that it determines and actuates it intelligibly without really altering it, or transforming 
or composing any third thing with it. Likewise, the power does not use the entity of the 
species as a principle specifying its acts, but is united to the object represented in it as 
to what specifies, but the power must be actuated by what specifies it insofar as it is 
specifying, therefore if it is not specified by the entity of the species, but by the object 
represented, another union or actuation or determination must intervene between the 
object represented and the power, and this is called an intelligible or intentional union, 
while between the entity of the species and the power there is an accidental union, that 
is, of inherence. Finally, the species inheres in the power even when the object is not 
actually known, but the species are conserved in it in the manner of other accidents, but 
when the power actually knows, then it is not only actuated entitatively by the species 
itself, but is actuated by the object itself contained and represented in it, for the power 
is not always actuated by this, but only when it actually knows. 


Nor is it sufficient to say that when the object is actually known, the species does not 
actuate anew, but only the excited power operates anew using this species. For against 
this is the fact that the power can neither be excited nor operate except as actuated by 
the species with that actuation which is the principle of specification of acts, but acts 
are not specified by the entity of the species itself as inhering, but by the object 
contained and represented in it, therefore it is repugnant to say that the species does 
not actuate in a new way, but only that the power operates and uses it, since in order to 
operate the power must be presupposed to be actuated by the species, not by reason of 
what it contains in itself, for the specification and determination of that act depends on 
this, just as also in instrumental causes the instrument operates differently by reason of 
what it is in itself, for example, heat as heating, differently by reason of that whose role 


it plays, that is, by reason of the power of the Soul, or of fire. What therefore we see in 
the genus of efficient causes in instruments, must be said proportionally in formal 
causes in the knowable genus, that the species both informs by reason of itself through 
inherence, and by reason of the object whose role it plays through knowability, as a kind 
of formal instrument, or informing in place of the object, for the power cannot operate 
only by reason of entitative actuation, unless it is also actuated in place of the object, 
because the specification and determination of the act depends on the object itself. And 
St. Thomas affirms this twofold union or actuation, for concerning the objective he 
often says that the cognitive power becomes the object itself not by composing with it 
some nature, but by intentionally transforming itself into it, as in I part, q. XIV, art. 1, and 
q. I on Truth, art. I and III on the Soul, lect. XIII, and III Contra Gentiles, ch. LI, where he 
says: "The species does not constitute any nature with the intellect, but perfects it for 
understanding,’ and therefore it is not repugnant for the divine essence to actuate the 
intellect in the role of species. But by reason of entitative and inherent actuation he says 
in I p. q. LV, art. 1 ad 2, that sense is not the likeness itself, nor intellect the species itself, 
but one thing is made from both, as from act and potency. 


And when it is objected that every real union is either accidental or substantial, it is 
answered that in reality it is so, that every such union is either identically or formally 
accidental or substantial, but it is not required that it be only formally so; just as the 
passions of being such as true and good are not formally being, but identically, 
otherwise they would not be passions of being, but being itself to which passions 
belong; but objective intelligible union is given by reason of truth itself, or knowability, 
which is a passion of being. However, for this objective union there is presuppositively 
or concomitantly required some real and intimate union, either in the genus of inherent 
formal cause, like our species which is a quality, or in the genus of instantiating material 
cause, as the substance of an Angel sustains its intellect and serves it in the role of 
species, or in the role of efficient cause, as God by operating within the intellect and 
giving it being through immensity can also actuate it in the role of species: and given 
some union from these, union can also be made in the second way, or in the intelligible 
genus, distinct however from the first, because it is made in a distinct way and has 
distinct effects, perfecting and actuating immaterially and making the power in 
knowable being to be the object, not constituting some third nature from the 
representation and the power, but well leaving the power actuated. 


To the third difficulty it is answered from what has been said that the species under the 
formality of knowable intention is not determinately substance or accident, but can be 
found in both, for species pertains to a twofold genus, namely to the entitative like any 
other existing forms, and to the intelligible. But as we have said, the intelligible order is 
indeed identically being, and presuppositively, not formally, since it pertains to a 
passion of being, for it follows on being that it is true and intelligible, but it is not 
formally being and so species, as it enters the intelligible and intentional order is not 
formally substance or accident, but only identically and presuppositively. But species 


pertains to the intelligible order because by its nature it is vicarious of the object, and 
representative of it, so that through such representation it is rendered intelligible and 
knowable by the power, and thus its role pertains to the order of knowability. And with 
respect to this order it is accidental and material whether the entity of the species is 
substance or accident, for provided it has the capacity to render a thing intelligible and 
knowable in that immaterial way which is required to inform the power, it makes no 
difference per se whether it is an entity of substance or accident speaking in the fourth 
mode per se; although in reality it must necessarily be an accident or substance. And 
thus we find the role of species in separate substances with respect to their own 
intellect to which they are joined, and in God also with respect to the blessed, to whom 
He is united intentionally and in the mode of species, because in Himself He has 
sufficient immateriality to be intelligible per se, and not through another superadded 
species, with respect to all intellects to which He is intimately present, and is intimate 
by efficient illapse in their being. 


To the fourth difficulty it is answered, as far as concerns the subject of eduction, that 
the intentional species, which is an accident, is educed from that subject in which it 
inheres, whether it be the knowing power, or the medium through which it passes, 
where it inheres, from there it is educed. And although it has intentional being, 
nevertheless because this is identically and materially in reality a certain accident, 
insofar as it is an accident, it depends on the subject and is educed from it, just as 
artificial forms also, because they are accidental in reality, are educed from the natural 
subject, but in an artificial way. 


As far as concerns the efficient cause in intelligible species, the answer is easy, for in 
separate substances species are infused in their creation or separation by the author of 
nature, given St. Thomas' view that they do not receive cognition or species from things. 
But if they do receive them, it is necessary to posit in them an agent intellect, which 
draws and makes species from external things, as our intellect does from phantasms. As 
for the intelligible species which we receive in this state, they proceed effectively from 
the agent intellect, which educes them from phantasms, as we will discuss below in 
question X. 


As for sensible species, if we speak of the species of the interior senses, they are made 
by the exterior senses, because phantasia (that is, the cognition of the interior senses) is 
a motion made by sense according to act, as is said in On the Soul. How the lower 
senses can act and emit species to the interior senses, which require superior species, 
we will discuss in q. VIII, art. II. And it is almost the same difficulty, how the external 
object can effectively produce species more immaterial than itself in the senses 
themselves. And the whole sum of the difficulty is reduced to explaining this, and there 
can be three views on this. The first, that they are made by some agent sense, which 
some posited in the manner of the agent intellect, to elicit species from external 
objects, as this does from phantasms. The second, that they are made by objects by 
virtue participated from heaven and the moving intelligence, because the object, being 


so material and gross, cannot produce intentional species except by some virtue 
participated from a superior cause and intelligence. And St. Thomas favors this view in 
De Potentia q. V, art. VIII, where he clearly affirms it. The third view is that species are 
produced effectively by the objects themselves, because according to themselves they 
are sufficiently in act not only to move, but also to terminate sensation, for by this 
reason as we will say in the following article, the external senses do not form idols or 
impressed species, because the objects themselves are sufficiently in act to terminate 
the cognition of sense, and to move. 


Among these views, the first must be entirely rejected, as it is rejected by Thomas in I p. 
q. LXXVI, art. 3 ad 1 and q. on spiritual creatures, art. IX and q. on the Soul, art. IV ad 5. 
The reason why an agent sense cannot be posited at all is that such a power which is 
called agent sense must be a power existing in the animal itself (for if it were in objects, 
it would not be sense, and the aforementioned view would cease). But if it exists in the 
animal, it is necessary to assign it a particular organ and seat since it is a particular 
power, and an external one since it acts on external objects, which appears nowhere in 
the whole body of the animal, nor can it easily be grasped how one sense and one 
corporeal power has such breadth that it can extract such diverse species from objects 
for all the senses. Unless it is said that there are as many agent senses as there are 
knowing ones, and that in each organ there is an agent sense for the species of that 
genus, which is certainly affirmed without any foundation or experience (on which 
natural things are based). Moreover, such an agent sense, whether one or many, must 
either approach the objects themselves to produce species from them, or diffuse its 
power to them. The first is contrary to experience, since it is clear that we sense so 
many things and have their species in us without our sense approaching the things 
themselves, but remaining at a distance. The second has a greater difficulty, how the 
agent sense can emit its power to objects so distant and so very quickly, that in a single 
instant it emits power up to the heavens and elicits species from there and brings them 
back to the eyes; likewise how the power of such a small body traverses the whole sky to 
draw species from the whole. 


Concerning the second and third views, I think there is no considerable diversity 
between them, but it can be rightly said that objects emit intentional species with 
subordination and participation to celestial influence, provided however that these 
influences are not dependent on the motion of the heavens like physical generations 
and corruptions, for Thomas expressly notes this in the cited place from q. V De 
Potentia: "When the motion of the heavens ceases," he says, "there will indeed be action 
in these lower things of illumination and change of the medium by the senses, but there 
will not be action by which matter is transformed, which generation and corruption 
follow. And it is clear that after the day of judgment, vision and sensation of other 
senses will be exercised, both in the empyrean heaven where there is no motion, and in 
this whole universe where the blessed will be, therefore the efficiency of sensible 
species does not depend on the motion of the heavens, but on other influences of it, by 


which bodies are actuated especially through light for visible species, and produce 
them. And if this is so, as seems probable, we will be freed from no small difficulty below 
in q. VIII, examining from what principle the intentional species of the internal senses 
are made, which are nobler than the species of the lower senses, for the power of 
heaven will be a sufficient principle for all these things. 


Hence it is not an obstacle what is objected in this fourth difficulty, that species are 
nobler than objects, for they are only nobler in a certain respect, and as to the mode of 
intentional immateriality, which is simply sensible, and yet as to that they are aided by a 
superior cause, namely heaven, which has eminent power for this greater intentional 
perfection. 


To the confirmation it is answered that those species insofar as they inhere like 
corporeal accidents, inhere in an extended way in the medium and in the sensitive 
power. However, just as in any point extended heat can have all degrees even up to 
eight, so the representative power of the species of the whole object can be found in 
any point, because these do not depend on extension around the subject, but on the 
power by which it regards the object. 


To the fifth difficulty it is answered that the species compared to the object whose place 
it takes has no efficiency concerning it, but only bare representation, which is not 
efficiency toward the object, since often such an object does not exist for it to be able to 
operate on, and yet it represents equally well; and thus it does not pertain to the species 
to effect anything concerning the object, but only to be substituted in its place, and 
render it united and present to the power, which says nothing of efficiency, but only 
imitation or likeness, which is reduced to the genus of formal cause, by which the object 
is rendered knowable and proximately suitable to the power itself, that it may be united 
to it knowably, all of which pertains to the genus of formal cause, which actuates and 
represents in place of the object. Similarly with respect to the power which the species 
actuates, it does not have efficiency, because no accident operates effectively on the 
subject in which it inheres, as we proved in many ways in I On Generation. 


It remains therefore to see whether with respect to the act or cognition the species 
behaves in the genus of efficient cause, and thus it is more probable that the species not 
only concurs by representing the object, that is, by uniting it to the power intentionally 
in which genus no efficiency shines forth, but also concurs effectively with the power to 
elicit cognition itself. And so Thomas thinks in I p. q. LVI, art. 1 and q. LXXXvV, art. 2, and 
q. If On Truth art. 6, where he says: "The likeness of the known thing by which the 
power is informed is the principle of cognition according to act, just as heat is of 
heating.” But it is clear that heat is the effective principle of heating. And the reason is 
that cognition is an act of the power assimilative and productive of the expressed 
species, but the power alone is not a sufficient effective principle of this expressed 
likeness, since such an effect cannot be assimilated to it alone, therefore it is necessary 
to assign another effective principle, to which together with the power this effect is 


assimilated, but that principle to which the effect is assimilated is effective. But there is 
no other principle to which the expressed species is assimilated, as proceeding from the 
power, except the impressed, which determines it to such an object, therefore since in 
such a procession which is effective, that cognition and likeness proceeds from the 
power and species, it is manifest that not only the power is the effective principle, but 
the power as determined through the species, and consequently the species itself 
cooperates effectively. 


To the instances brought against this in this fifth difficulty it is answered. To the first 
concerning vital concurrence we say that the species is not the radical and principal 
principle of vital concurrence, but determinative and specificative of it, in that this vital 
power depends on the object in its concurrence as on what determines and specifies, 
but the principle of vital concurrence by way of determining need not be intrinsic, but 
can come from without, like a habit which supervenes on the power and concurs 
effectively with it, and yet can come from without; but there is a difference in that habit 
or light determines the power on the part of virtue and by strengthening its powers 
toward a determined object, but species only by representing and uniting the object 
intentionally, and this together with the power begets knowledge also by concurring 
effectively, just as in the generation of an animal the seed of the man concurs actively, 
which can be more and more perfected within the line of its activity and virtue, like the 
power through habit, but nevertheless further needs the female seed, which from 
conjunction to the spiritous virtue of the male seed, effectively influences the 
production of the fetus. 


To the other instance it is answered that the species of itself is not inferior to the power 
itself in influencing, because the power only has to be perfected by the species as to the 
ultimate determination of objective specification, but that the species itself is 
subordinated to the power, or not subordinated in the order of eliciting cognition, is per 
accidens to it. And sometimes the species is subordinated to the power, as when it is 
sustained by it, and is an accident supervening on it from without, for then all vitality is 
from the power, and the species in its influx to the vital act is entirely subordinated to it. 
But sometimes the power is subordinated to the species, as when the species sustains 
the power, and is the root of influencing vitality in its act, as when the spiritual 
substance itself, for example of an Angel, has the role of species for cognition of itself, it 
is not subordinated to the power, but rather subordinates it to itself in the role of 
objective immateriality and vitality, God does this much more perfectly, with respect to 
any blessed intellect, because God is the first root of all vitality and immateriality of the 
intellect, and thus by uniting Himself in the mode of species, He is not subordinated to 
the intellect, but subordinates it to Himself. Indeed speaking per locum intrinsecun, if 
the object itself is per se perfectly immaterial and intelligible, and does not lack vitality, 
because it is the root of life it ought rather to subordinate the power to itself as an 
intelligible female which is fecundated by the object, than the contrary. But because of 
the imperfection of the species, which is only vicarious of the object, and lacks the root 


of vitality it is subordinated to the power, and to the Soul for vital influx into the act. 
Hence it is also clear to the other reply, that species and power do not concur equally to 
cognition, but species as subordinated, or as subordinating the power, as has been 
explained. 


To the sixth difficulty it is answered that although species or likeness, to have a real 
predicamental relation to the object, requires its existence, nevertheless to be 
representative of it, and exercise representation to the power, a transcendental order to 
the object suffices which remains even when the object does not exist, and is the 
foundation of that relation, just as when an emperor is dead his image can represent 
him, although it does not really regard him. And so we said in Logic, q. XXI, art. 1, that 
although a sign consists in a relation according to being, nevertheless the exercise of 
representing is not done through the relation itself, but through its foundation, which is 
representative being, just as a father although he is a father by relation, nevertheless 
does not generate by relation, but by the foundation of the relation, which is generative 
power. See there. 


To the last difficulty, as far as concerns touch and taste, it is said that although contact 
and local application are required for their sensation, because they must be immediate 
to the object, nevertheless this does not suffice to elicit sensation, for fire is also joined 
to wood, yet does not sense, but vital and intentional conjunction is required, which 
demands more than entitative conjunction, which is common even to non-knowing 
things, but it is necessary that the object become one with the power itself in the 
knowable order, that is, in an intentional and representative mode, however much local 
proximity of the object is required because of the materiality of the power of touch 
itself. As far as concerns the internal senses, they also require species, both because of 
the general reason of all knowing things, because they must be actuated and 
determined by objects in an intentional and knowable mode; and specially, because they 
know in absence, and thus require that the presence of the object be supplied through 
the substitution of species. Nor does it follow that if species are conserved in absence, 
they perpetually represent in act, just as all the species which are inherently conserved 
in the intellect do not actually represent, because although they provide the formal 
entitative effect of existing in the power, they do not provide the intentional effect 
unless when the power is actually applied and excited toward such an object, because 
intentional information is joined with the vital concurrence of the power to elicit a 
determined act toward such an object, by which through the mediation of species the 
power is actuated and determined. But to inform a subject so that it always operates 
does not belong to every informing form, as is clear in a habit existing in a power, yet 
not always operating; thus species, although it informs the power by inherence 
entitatively, nevertheless does not inform intentionally except when the power is joined 
to the act, and is applied or excited to it, because the information of the object is for 
begetting knowledge only, but species through its entity informs inherently, and when it 
informs intentionally, it is when the object through the mediation of species, and not 


only the entity of the species informs. And therefore as we said above, the entitative 
union of the species is distinct from the intentional, because in the entitative the 
species alone informs, in the intentional it is the object which informs for forming 
knowledge, although through the mediation of species, as taking its place and as 
contained in it. 


But how diverse species which seem to be distinguished only in number, because they 
represent objects distinguished in number, can be in the same power simultaneously, as 
when we see two men or stones, we explained in book I On Generation, q. IX. For truly 
they do not seem to be distinguished only in number, which represent diverse 
individuals, if they represent diverse accidents or modes of them, which differ in species 
among themselves, and also have that for their proper object; but a twofold species of 
the same individual is multiplied in this way, and differs only in number. 


ARTICLE IV. 
Whether the external senses form an idol or expressed species in order to know? 


We are speaking of the external senses, because we will deal with the formation of an 
idol in the internal senses in the following question. An idol or expressed species (in the 
intellect it is also called a concept or word, because it is expressed by speaking or 
saying) is a certain likeness by way of an image representing in second act and by way of 
a known term the object itself, and therefore it is frequently called by St. Thomas a 
medium in which, or in the manner of a medium in which, as in De Veritate q. 4, art. 1, ad 
3, where he distinguishes it from the intelligible species, and from the act of cognition, 
and from the intellect, and from the thing understood, as can be seen in De Potentia q. 
8, art. 1, and q. 9, art. 5, as we will explain more fully below in q. 11, art. 2, and at the same 
time we will assign from St. Thomas the causes for which it is necessary to posit this 
word thus distinct. 


The difficulty therefore is whether it is also necessary in the external senses to form 
some such species or image, not indeed because of any necessity on the part of the 
object, because it is neither absent nor immaterial, but because of necessity on the part 
of the action, because it must have a term. And from this is taken the reason for 
doubting, because it is impossible to understand a true action without a term, but 
immanent action is a true action of the predicament of action: for if it is not an action, 
but a quality, it remains to inquire by what action such a quality is produced, since it 
must be the term of some action, and the argument proceeds about that. But it is clear 
that that term is the expressed species, because it is a quality assimilative of the object, 
and the term of cognition, and it remains within the knowing power itself, because it is 
made by immanent action, therefore such a produced term pertains to the power itself, 
as rendering it knowing, and thus it has all the conditions of an expressed species. Nor 
can it be said that that action produces something outside the power, both because it is 
not a transient action; and because nothing is changed outside the power by vision as 
vision is by real change, but only by the extrinsic denomination of being seen. But if it is 


said to produce something in the internal senses, this is indeed true, but nevertheless 
there the senses do not produce expressed species, but impressed, because they 
produce what is the principle of knowing for the internal senses, therefore if they 
produce anything by way of expressed species, it serves themselves, not the internal 
senses. 


Concerning this difficulty, Fr. Suarez in his book On the Soul, ch. 5, reports the opinion 
of some Thomists who think that something terminating it is produced by abstractive 
cognition, but not by intuitive cognition, and he cites for this view Cajetan in I p. q. 27, 
art. 1, and others. But nevertheless Cajetan in the cited place does not universally deny a 
word or expressed species for all intuitive cognition, since he concedes it for all 
intellection in wayfarers, while in the blessed he concedes a partial word but not an 
adequate one; he only denies that an angel forms a word in cognition of itself, but he 
does not deny it with respect to the rest of cognitions, among which many are intuitive, 
therefore it is wrongly attributed to Cajetan that he said indistinctly that in intuitive 
knowledge a word is not formed. He reports another opinion from Scotus, Durandus, 
and Gabriel, that the word or expressed species is not distinct from cognition, and thus 
is not an image in which the thing is seen, but the act by which it is seen. But Suarez 
himself holds in the same place that in all cognition a term is produced, but only 
modally distinct from cognition, and intrinsic to it, beyond which he teaches that no 
other, either really or modally distinct, is produced by cognition. And so in the act of 
understanding itself he distinguishes what is of production, and what is of quality, and 
he says that as production, it is only modally distinguished from that quality, as every 
action is distinguished from its term, but as it is quality, it is the word of the mind itself, 
and it is not necessary to posit another quality which is intellection. Hence not from 
indigence and necessity of the object, which may be absent or present or immaterial, 
but from necessity of action, because it requires a term, that quality is produced which 
is the word or expressed species, and he extends this to other powers there in number 
10. The Coimbricenses follow in III De Anima, ch. 8, q. 3, art. 4 ad 5, where they admit 
that in the external senses some term similar to a word is generated by expression of 
the known thing. 


Nevertheless, omitting now the formation of a word in the intellect, about which we will 
return to speak in q. 11, now we are only dealing with the expressed species or idol 
formed by the external senses, and we inquire whether it is necessary for terminating 
sensitive cognition. And as far as concerns the mind of St. Thomas, it is clear that he 
perpetually denied to the external senses this formation of species in themselves, in 
which they know their objects, as is clear in Quodlibet 5, art. 1 ad 2 and Quodlibet 8, art. 
1 and I p. q. 85, art. 2 ad 3, with which agrees what he teaches in the same I p. q. 27, art. 
5, that the operation of the external sense is perfected in change from the sensible, not 
because he denies the operation of the sensitive power, but because it is sufficiently 
formed by the species coming from the object, so that in its presence it is perfected 
without the formation of another likeness. Nor does he teach that such formation is 


required so that the operation itself, or action, may have a term, in I Contra Gentiles ch. 
100, where he shows that it is not of the nature of immanent action that it have 
something operated and made by it: "Like hearing,” he says, "and seeing, for these are 
perfections of those whose operations they are, and can be ultimate, because they are 
not ordered to any made thing which is the end." 


Nor is it an obstacle that in the book On Sleep and Waking, lect. 2, St. Thomas teaches 
from Aristotle that simulacra remain in the external senses even in the absence of 
sensibles, as when someone has fixed his eyes on the sun, everything appears bright to 
him even when his eyes are removed from the sun, and when he has intensely looked at 
green or purple color, even when his eyes are removed from there, everything appears 
to him of that color, which is not, except because those simulacra remain in the eyes; 
but impressed species cannot remain, because these depend in becoming and being 
conserved on objects, so that in their absence they do not remain, therefore it can only 
be verified of expressed species which remain in the eyes. It is answered that those 
simulacra which are said to remain in the eyes, in the absence of sensibles, are not some 
expressed species in which sense perfects its cognition, nor impressed species from 
objects to the senses, because these cease when objects are removed, but those 
impressed species (these are called by Aristotle and St. Thomas simulacra or likenesses) 
which are derived from the eyes to common sense and other internal senses, and are 
received in the spirits, and in them are carried to the interior senses. When therefore 
some vehement impression has been made by some excellent sensible, and with great 
attention of sense, then all the spirits which are in the eyes are filled with those species, 
and are vehemently impressed by them: hence since not all immediately ascend to 
common sense because of the multitude of spirits which attention has excited, and 
because of the vehemence of the sensible impressing species in the spirits, so that they 
may be sent to common sense, it happens that even when the eyes are removed from 
the object, and other species of another object are concurring, since those which are in 
the spirits for common sense have not yet been totally emitted because of the 
abundance of spirits, they confuse and impede others which come from other objects, 
and thus everything seems similar to those objects which were seen before at least 
confusedly, and according to the impression made in those spirits not yet emitted, and 
still retaining that impression, because it was strong. But it is not required that 
expressed species remain, or those which are impressed by objects, but those which are 
transmitted by the senses to common sense, and are impressed in the spirits. 


Wherefore in the view of St. Thomas two things are gathered. First, that the external 
senses impress some species through their cognition, and produce them in the internal 
senses. This is clear, because the internal senses do not receive species immediately 
from objects, but through the mediation of the external senses, which first receive from 
objects, and thence transmit to common sense and others, nor are there other ways 
through which these species are sent; and especially, because the interior senses not 
only judge about the objects of the senses, but also about their acts, as that the eye has 


seen, hearing has heard, etc. therefore it is necessary that species are transmitted from 
the senses to the interior powers, because they must represent objects as known by the 
exterior senses; hence also phantasia is said by the Philosopher in On the Soul to be a 
motion made by sense according to act, because namely from sense knowing in act, 
phantasia is moved, which motion can only be made by the impression of some species. 
Therefore sense made in act, that is, actually knowing, has the power of producing and 
impressing species in the interior powers. 


The second is that the external sense does not form an idol or expressed species in 
which it knows its object: for the holy doctor especially excludes this. The foundation is 
that sensitive cognition is essentially experimental, experience deduced from the 
objects themselves, and from their motion in the senses. But it is of the nature of such 
cognition that all our cognition is ultimately resolved into it, as begun from it, therefore 
it is necessary that it does not attain the object in some image formed by itself, but 
immediately in the object itself in itself. The consequence is clear, because if a thing is 
known in an image formed from the impression of the objects themselves, it is not yet 
experimental of the thing itself in itself, but in another, namely in the formation of the 
image in which that thing is represented, therefore that cognition is still resolvable 
according to the comparison of that image to the thing itself of which it is an image, for 
how should it be judged and resolved that that image is of such a thing in itself, unless 
the thing is known in itself without an image as the term of cognition. For if it were 
known in another image, the same difficulty would return about it, how it should 
ultimately be judged by experience that it was an image of such a thing, if the thing 
itself is not known in itself without an image, therefore in cognition taken from things 
themselves, it is necessary to reduce ultimate and experimental cognition to some 
cognition which is made without an image, but immediately attains the thing itself in 
itself, and cognition is continued or coordinated with things themselves, about which 
reason we spoke above in article one and showed that it does not run in Angels, even if 
they have experimental knowledge, because its certainty is not resolvable into things 
themselves, from which they do not receive knowledge as we do. But that the expressed 
species naturally represents is not sufficient to certify to us experimentally, because it 
can represent falsely, as often happens in phantasia, therefore experimental certainty 
cannot rest in the intellect forming a word, nor in phantasia forming an idol, but must 
be resolved in sense attaining the thing in itself without an image. But in an Angel, who 
does not have senses, the certainty of experience must be taken not from the thing 
itself, from which it does not receive species, but from the infusion of a superior cause 
giving those species. I omit that external cognition because of its imperfection and 
materiality cannot attain itself, nor accidents which are in itself, but objects applied to 
itself in a corporeal way, but that image or expressed species would have to inhere in 
the power itself eliciting it, and consequently cognition which is formed through such 
an image would have to be immediately borne to such an accident inhering in the power 
itself, which pertains to a certain mode of reflection. But concerning the efficacy of this 


reason we will treat below in q. VIII, art. III, where it will be explained how the internal 
senses use an idol or image. 


To the reasons for doubting proposed at the beginning. To the first it is answered, as we 
said in q. XIV of Physics and in q. XIX of Logic, in the predicament of action, immanent 
action is not formally physical action of the predicament of action but metaphysical, 
which is quality, but virtually it can be transient and productive, but insofar as it is 
immanent, formally it is quality, otherwise it would not be immanent per se and by 
reason of itself, but by reason of the term inhering in the agent itself, which is to be 
immanent not in the nature of action, and as it is action, but by reason of the term not 
as touched by action, but as received through passion. For every action which by way of 
causality is becoming, and the transition of the term from becoming to having been 
made, is not immanent in the very nature and state of action, but in the having been 
made itself of the term. For action as action expresses becoming, and tendency, or 
causality of the term, therefore as action and remaining within the line of the 
predicament of action it is repugnant that it be immanent, and that under the formality 
of immanent it be action, as causality precisely, or becoming, unless it is said to be 
immanent because its term remains not in another subject but in the agent itself, but 
this immanence or inherence of the term in the agent itself, or in another subject, is 
entirely per accidens to action in the very nature of action, because action itself does 
not perfect immanently, nor actuate the agent itself, but is the becoming of the term 
itself, and it is the term which actuates and inheres in the agent not as agent, but as 
passive to its inherence. But what pertains to the essential variation of action, that its 
term which inheres in the passive, has for passive the agent itself or another subject 
outside the agent? But in the view of St. Thomas immanent action by itself by reason of 
action is immanent, because it is not given as the becoming of the term itself, but as the 
perfection and ultimate act of the agent itself, but transient action, or of the 
predicament of action first regards the term itself of which it is the becoming, rather 
than ultimately actuating the agent itself; which is the reason of St. Thomas in I Contra 
Gentiles ch. 100, because immanent action is the ultimate perfection, and is sought for 
itself, to constitute the knower or understander in second act, which is the highest 
perfection of the knower, but is not sought for a further term. Hence ultimate felicity or 
beatitude consists in operation itself, and second act of knowing, not in some produced 
term. But if sometimes a term is produced through that operation, for example, a word, 
or expressed species, it is not for the sake of the term itself, but rather the term is for 
the sake of cognition, namely so that in it produced contemplation and cognition may 
be exercised, and in perfect contemplation itself it ultimately rests. Therefore immanent 
action as formally immanent is not of the predicament of action, but quality having the 
power and eminence of producing action, as we will say more fully in q. XI, art. 1. See 
Cajetan I p. q. LXXIX, art. II, §. As to the second; Ferrara II Contra Gentiles ch. 9 and 82; 
Bellarmine book II on Christ, ch. XVII, who holds this view. 


From which is clear the answer to all that is touched on in the first argument. For when 
it is said that every action must have a term, it is answered that it must have, but not in 
the same way, for immanent action as formally immanent only has a contemplated or 
loved term, or object term, not produced, and therefore it is called metaphysical not 
physical action, that is, not changing a term; but as virtually and eminently transient, it 
has a produced term, but not always of necessity, because in the first, namely in the 
contemplated term, it is saved. But formally transient action always has a produced or 
changed term, because it is formally becoming and tendency to a term. But when it is 
objected that if that immanent act is quality, by what action is it produced, it is 
answered that immanent action proceeds by simple emanation, just as transient action 
itself emanates from its agent: because immanent is virtually transient, and can be 
productive of a term, and cause it, and thus it has a mode of proceeding like action 
itself, otherwise it could not have the use of production with respect to a produced 
term, if it did not proceed thus; but in itself formally it only has to regard an object 
term, and thus is quality not causality. And when it is said that that quality which is 
cognition is assimilative, and has whatever is required for an expressed species, it is 
answered that as St. Thomas says in De Potentia q. 8, art. 1, and q. 9, art. 5, and other 
places, the action of the intellect and the word or expressed species are distinguished, 
nor is the act of knowing itself a likeness, but contemplation and apprehension of the 
expressed or represented object, and it is related as a tendency to attain the object, not 
as actual expression or assimilation. And the reason is that the effect of cognition is only 
to render the power actively and in second act knowing, but likeness or expressed 
image renders the object actually represented, and as the term of cognition formed 
within the power itself, and terminating cognition, because there it is immaterialized 
and spiritualized by way of known term, just as in the impressed species by way of 
intelligible principle, as we will say below in q. XII, art. II. 


To the second argument it is answered that vision and immanent act does not regard 
the object outside as the term of production or change, but as the term of cognition. 
But the term of cognition by its nature does not seek to be within the knowing power 
itself, unless when it is rendered formed and proportioned there in the nature of known 
term, because outside it does not have sufficient immateriality to terminate cognition, 
but only within the power, as in the intellect, in which the object is not rendered 
proportioned and formed to terminate, except through spiritual light, and this is not 
diffused outside the intellect, and so the object is not rendered outside the intellect a 
spiritualized term and proportioned to it, but only as it is expressed intelligibly in the 
word itself. But in sensitive vision it is the opposite: because external light renders the 
object sufficiently visible and proportioned to terminate vision in act; but within the eye 
it cannot be more proportioned by the light itself to the eye, indeed much less, because 
what is placed within the power does not remain suitable to be sensed by external 
sensation, which does not sense what is within itself, but outside because of the 
imperfection and materiality of such cognition, and because it is thus required for 
experimental cognition, which is taken from things, as has been explained. 


To the last it is answered that the external senses produce impressed species in the 
internal, so that through them they may know, just as external sensible objects produce 
species in the external senses themselves, by which they sense them, for St. Thomas 
teaches in IV Contra Gentiles ch. 11 that this process is observed from objects to senses, 
and from external senses to internal. But that the external senses produce an expressed 
species which, carried to the internal senses, represents objects to them as in a term, 
we do not admit, but the expressed species of the internal senses is formed by them, as 
we will say in the following question, article three. But if such an expressed species were 
formed by the external sense, it would not be so that it might know in it, but so that the 
internal sense might sense in it carried to itself, which is not contradictory; and thus 
would be saved what St. Thomas says in the cited place and other places cited above, 
that in this process of impression of species from objects to senses, and from external 
senses to internal, always the principle and term pertain to different powers. 


QUESTION VII. 
ON THE OBJECTS OF THE EXTERNAL SENSES IN PARTICULAR. 


ARTICLE I. 
What is color, which is the object of sight? 


Having explained the general conditions of sensible objects up to this point, we now 
descend to particular objects. And first, we encounter the object of sight, which is color 
and light. In the present article we will deal with color, and in the following article with 
light. 


Setting aside various ancient opinions about the nature of color discussed by Aristotle 
in the book On Sense and Sensible Objects, lect. VI in St. Thomas, and which can be 
seen in Master Banez I p. q. LXXVIII, art. III, doubt I on sight, in the present we will only 
examine the definitions of color given by Aristotle, which are two. The first in the book 
On Sense and Sensible Objects, ch. IV: Color is the limit or extremity of the transparent 
in a terminated body. The second is in this second book On the Soul, text LXVII and 
LXXIII: Color is that which moves the actually transparent. Aristotle defines the 
transparent as that which is visible not through itself, but through another's color or 
light. Light is defined as the act of the transparent as transparent, that is, what renders 
the diaphanous illuminated. The first definition is given of color in itself, the second 
according to its property, that is, according to visibility, which is the proper passion of a 
visible thing. 


Concerning the first definition, therefore, there is difficulty as to what should be 
understood by the name of extremity of the transparent, and what by the name of 
terminated body. For some think that "extremity" is taken for that which is indivisible in 
the genus of quantity, namely for surface or something similar, and hence they feel great 
difficulty in explaining this definition of Aristotle, as if he meant that color is surface, or 


is only on the surface of a colored body, and therefore they either reject Aristotle's 
definition, like Fr. Suarez in book III On the Soul, ch. XV, num. IV, or they say it only 
explains the nature of color under the property and office of visible which it does not 
exercise except on the external surface, as the Coimbricenses think in II On the Soul, 
ch. VII, q. 1, art. I] ad 3; Master Banez in the above cited book; Rubio and others. And it 
seems to have foundation in St. Thomas in the book On Sense and Sensible Objects, lect. 
VI at the end where he says: "That if bodies intrinsically indeed have surface in potency, 
but not in act, so also intrinsically they are not colored in act, but in potency, which is 
reduced to act when the body is divided, but that intrinsic does not have the power of 
moving sight, which per se belongs to color.’ But it cannot be said that bodies do not 
have color inside as to the essence of color, therefore it is only understood that they 
have it on the surface in act as to the exercise itself and office of visibility, and thus this 
definition of color can only be understood as to the property and exercise of visibility. 


Nevertheless, these Authors are deceived in both. And as far as concerns St. Thomas, it 
is clear that he said two things in this part. First, that color is called extremity in the 
genus of quality, or transparency not in the genus of quantity as if it were surface, or 
only in surface. Second is that color entitatively is not only in the surface, but also 
within the body itself, although that it may be seen, it only appears on the surface, 
because there only is it illuminated by light. The first is clear in the said sixth lecture 
near the end immediately before those cited words where he says: "That he says color is 
the extremity of the transparent, does not contradict what he had said above, that color 
is not extremity; for he said that of the extremity of body, but this of the extremity of 
the transparent, which names the quality of body, like hot and white, and therefore 
color is not in the genus of quantity like surface which is the extreme of body, but in the 
genus of quality, like transparency also, because the extreme and that of which it is the 
extreme are of one genus." Therefore St. Thomas thinks that color is called extremity 
not like surface, or only in surface, but like an extreme quality, that is, consequent on 
transparency as a kind of deficiency of the transparent, and the ultimate into which it is 
resolved. 


That this may be understood, note that color is not a primary quality, but caused from 
something prior, namely either from modification of light, or from mixture of primary 
qualities, for apparent colors in the air are made from modification of light in the air 
itself thickened by some vapors, whence there must concur there also some 
transparency and some opacity. But in mixed bodies permanent color is made from the 
concurrence of elemental qualities, among which is also found some transparency and 
opacity, as water and air are clear transparents, but earth opaque. And so the 
transparent itself is sometimes found joined to light, as in fire, stars, sun, and 
sometimes is found joined to its contrary, that is, opacity, and then it is terminated by 
another term, that is, opacity, and thus color is made from such termination of the 
transparent; sometimes the transparent is found according to itself, that is, neither 
joined to light nor to color, but with transparency alone, like air, water, glass, etc. as 


Cajetan well noted in II On the Soul on text VIII. Thus therefore color in mixed bodies 
results from the concurrence of elemental qualities, which are virtually in the mixture, 
but since in the elements there are not only primary qualities heat and cold, etc. but 
also transparency and opacity, to designate that color does not result from the 
congregation and mixture of those alone, namely heat and cold, but of these, namely 
transparent and opaque, insofar as in the mixture itself there remain also virtually the 
transparency of one element and the opacity of another, therefore color is defined as 
the extremity of the transparent, that is, a quality consequent not on heat and cold like 
sensible qualities, but from the commingling of transparent and opaque as a kind of 
deficient and extreme quality, or into which transparency ends when termination is 
made by the opaque, and thus it is called the extremity of the transparent in a 
terminated, that is, opaque body. And a sign of this is taken from apparent colors, for we 
see that according to the diverse mixture of opacity of cloud with the transparency of 
vapors or air, there results through modification of light now purple color, now yellow, 
now blue, now blackish, now white; as clouds imbibing much light appear white, having 
much opacity and abundance of vapors blue or black, and therefore they are wont to be 
a sign of rain; therefore since this color results from diverse commingling of transparent 
with opaque in modification of light, similarly color will follow in mixtures from the 
same mixture of transparent with opaque, although in these a more permanent and 
lasting cause of colors is given, not in those, and therefore they are called apparent. 
Color is therefore as it were a certain shadow of the transparent, or of light in the 
termination of the opaque, and therefore is called its extremity. 


The second that St. Thomas asserts is clear from the same cited place, namely lect. VI 
On Sense and Sensible Objects, where he says: "It is manifest that in those which are 
colored from the exterior (that is, from reverberation of the luminous) the transparent is 
receptive of color, and also in those which are colored interiorly, it is the transparent 
which makes them participate in color, which transparent indeed is found in bodies 
according to more and less, for those of these bodies which have more of air or water, 
have more of the transparent, but those have less which superabound in the earthly." 
Wherefore according to St. Thomas color is also given in the interior part of body, and 
there also comes from the transparent, not indeed existing formally, but virtually, 
because the qualities of the elements are virtually in the mixture and reduced to 
mediocrity. When therefore St. Thomas in the words cited above in the argument says 
that if surface within bodies is in potency, but not in act, so also intrinsically they are 
colored in potency not in act, it is excellently said, because it is conditional putting 
nothing in being. For in reality as surfaces will be, so also will colors be. And surface 
indeed is found within a body as actually continuing, but as potentially terminating, for 
it only terminates actually when it is ultimate, and is found in the extreme of body as 
actually continuing, but as potentially terminating, for it only terminates actually when 
it is ultimate and in the extreme of body. And similarly within the body color will be 
given as to entity like surface, but not as to termination and motion of sight, for this it 


cannot do in act unless that color is actually manifested and placed on the external 
surface. 


The other definition of color related above from Aristotle is given a posteriori through 
effect, or proper passion of color, namely insofar as it is visible or motive of the 
diaphanous actuated, or illuminated through light, for this is diaphanous according to 
act. But nevertheless color as it is in the inferior parts of body is impeded from moving 
the diaphanous in act, because it cannot be conjoined to the diaphanous itself and 
suffused with light unless it is reduced to the external surface, but there it is able to 
move the diaphanous, if it is illuminated by light. Whence is gathered the explanation of 
the definition. For first, the definition of color is not given through order to sight, 
because in this it agrees with light, and thus it was not necessary to express this in the 
definition, namely that it is motive and specificative of sight, but to suppose it, and only 
to give what is proper to color in that in which it is distinguished from light. Second, 
"motive" should be taken in the definition for intentional motive, not real or alterative, 
for of the diaphanous in act, that is, actuated and illuminated by light, there cannot be 
given a motive except intentional formally speaking, for whatever other altering, for 
example hot or cold, can equally well alter that diaphanous body in darkness as in light, 
but what precisely can move the diaphanous as illuminated by light is color as acting 
intentionally. Third, diaphanous according to act is the same as diaphanous illuminated 
by light, because although that body which is diaphanous can be informed by other 
forms and put in act, nevertheless insofar as it is diaphanous, it is actuated and 
perfected only by light, but other forms are common also to the non-diaphanous. 


From which is gathered how well this definition is given, for supposing that in which 
color agrees with the rest of sensibles, namely that they move the senses intentionally, 
which is imbibed in "motive", in the rest it explains the difference of color from those 
sensibles. For light indeed moves sight, but in a more perfect way than color, namely not 
supposing the diaphanous illuminated, but illuminating it, and so it pertains to it to 
illuminate the transparent, but not to move the illuminated, for this is proper to color. 
The rest of the sensibles of other senses can indeed move the diaphanous, but not as it 
is diaphanous, because they also pass through the opaque, or at least do not require the 
diaphanous illuminated, as we hear and smell and taste even in darkness, and the 
species of sound passes through an opaque body, as when we hear within walls, and 
without the diaphanous through immediacy of contact we taste and touch. On this 
explanation see St. Thomas II On the Soul, lect. XV. Wherefore color as it is motive could 
not be declared in a better way than through the said definition, in which what is 
peculiar to color insofar as it is color is explained, and in which it is distinguished from 
light and the rest of sensibles, but what is common is imbibed in "motive". 


Arguments are resolved. 


Against the first definition it can be argued: When color is said to be the extremity of 
the transparent, either "extremity" is taken in the genus of quantity, or in the genus of 


quality. The first cannot be said, as has already been proved, since color is not of the 
genus of quantity, nor is it subjected only in its surface. The second is also false, because 
if color is the extremity of the transparent, it will be of the same genus as the 
transparent, since the extreme is of the same genus as that of which it is the extreme, 
but it is clear that color is not of the same genus as the transparent, but differs greatly 
from it, indeed the transparent is receptive of color, and is compared to it as potency to 
act. But if it is said that color is extremity, or in the extremity, because only in that does 
it move sight, against this is, first, that color is not in the transparent itself or its 
extremity, but in mixed body; second, because it is not only in the extremity, that is, on 
the surface, but also inside the body, and thus if it is defined only for the extremity, it is 
defined not as to the essence of color, but as to the exercise of visibility. It is confirmed, 
because color is a certain participation of light, or light obscured by mixture with the 
opaque, as St. Thomas teaches in II On the Soul, lect. XIV, and this is clear in apparent 
colors from modification of light, therefore it is wrongly said that it is the extremity of 
the transparent, nor is a definition common to apparent and permanent color given. 


It is answered from what has been said, that extremity is here understood in the genus 
of quality, not quantity. To the reply it is said that extremity is twofold: one intrinsic to 
the thing terminated by it, the other extrinsic or consequent, just as the terminus of 
things is one intrinsic, another extrinsic. The intrinsic is of the same genus, the extrinsic 
can be of another, because it is a distinct and divided thing from the terminated thing, 
and in this way color is extremity, or extrinsic terminus of the transparent, not intrinsic, 
because it is resulting and deficient from the transparent, as has been explained, as if 
ending and failing in color from mixture with opacity. Nor is it an obstacle that the 
transparent can receive color as glass which is colored, or even the species of color, 
which are multiplied in the diaphanous, for this does not remove that color also results 
from the transparent with mixture of the opaque, and thus color is intrinsic extremity, 
or resulting from mixture and deficiency of the transparent. But that color is said to be 
in the interior part of body, it is answered that it is true that color is also entitatively in 
interior parts although not motively, because until it is placed exteriorly and illuminated 
it cannot move sight. But in interior parts although there is not transparency formally, 
there is nevertheless virtually, because from admixture of transparency with opacity 
that mixture is generated, and so it remains virtually in color, like primary qualities in 
secondary. But if some body has nothing of the transparent even virtually, it will have 
nothing of color like earth if it is given in its purity; but how it is then seen, we will say 
immediately. 


To the confirmation it is answered, that color is participation of light through the 
transparent, or diaphanous overshadowed by opacity, for since the transparent is 
immediately receptive of light, what is the extremity of the transparent, is also the 
extremity of light, or the luminous, because the transparent is luminous, and thus at 
least mediately, that is, through the transparent, color is participation of light. But in 
apparent colors, color is also generated from the transparent with some opacity, but 


there the transparent is actually luminous and from modification of light and the 
transparent color results in the opacity of cloud or dense body; but in permanent colors 
color results from the transparent not actually luminous, but in potency, or receptive of 
light. Whence all these colors are comprehended in one definition, saying that it is the 
extremity of the transparent. 


Second, it is argued against the second part of the same definition, namely that it is in 
terminated body. For neither in every terminated or mixed body is color given nor is it 
given in mixed alone, but also in purely elemental, nor does a determined color follow 
the temperament of primary qualities, therefore it is wrongly assigned that it is in 
terminated body, that is, mixed or opaque. The antecedent is proved, for the pupil of the 
eye has no color, as we said above, and it is a mixed body, and not merely transparent, 
but mixed with some opacity, whence its interior parts are not seen. Fire also is yellow 
in color, and yet it is not mixed, but an element, and Aristotle posits color in the 
elements, in the book on colors at the beginning, and it is clear in earth, which in all its 
purity has some color, because it is visible, and is not seen as luminous, therefore as 
colored. As to the third part the antecedent is proved, because we see in some bodies 
whiteness following cold, as in snow, and in animals which are generated in northern 
parts, as men, bears, hares, etc. In others whiteness follows heat, as in wax, in lime, and 
similar things, in the same way we see in blackness, that sometimes it follows heat, as in 
pepper, in men of Africa, sometimes it follows cold, as melancholic humor is cold and 
black, therefore determined color does not follow determined temperament. 


It is answered by denying the antecedent. To the first proof it is said that the pupil does 
not have opacity in itself, but is purely transparent like crystal, otherwise visual species 
would not pass through it to interior parts, but the mixture which has color is not 
transparent mixture, but what has some opacity, which is mixed with the transparent, 
but what is purely transparent is not terminated body with respect to sight. But that the 
pupil is not seen in interior parts, is not because of opacity, but because of too great 
abundance of humor, as we said in the preceding question, just as copious water is 
obscured in its depth, and for that reason the exterior surface of the pupil can render an 
image like a mirror, because it is terminated from the interior part. To the second part 
of the argument it is said that fire in its purity does not have color, for among us flame 
the purer it is, the more splendid, and the less yellow it appears, and in its sphere fire in 
no way appears yellow because of its purity and rarity. That color therefore comes to 
fire from concretion of earthy or smoky exhalation, which is joined to fire, in sign of 
which, the denser the matter to which fire adheres, the more reddish flame appears, or 
more somber, as in coal, sulphur, etc. But earth if it were seen in its purity, no color 
would appear in it, but it would be seen as affected by light itself, and as luminous 
terminated by opacity, if it is affected by light, or as a shadowy and dense body, and if it 
is against light, it would make shadow and impede light, and thus would appear as an 
impediment of the luminous. To the third part of the argument it is said that color does 
not follow immediately the mixture of four primary qualities, but through transparency 


and opacity, and according as heat and cold sometimes respect more of transparency, 
hence it is that sometimes diverse and contrary colors arise from heat or cold. For if 
heat excites more soots and opaque concretions, it renders the body more opaque and 
black, or even according to the temperament and modification of the humid, blue or 
green, etc. But if heat renders the body rarer, and having less of earthy concretion, thus 
it leaves more of the transparent, and renders color clearer, e.g. white, or yellow, etc. 
Similarly cold sometimes generates more foamy concretions, as in snow, which since 
they are rarer because of foam, retain more of the transparent and clarity: but 
sometimes cold too much condenses and constricts, and does not generate foam, and 
then it more opacifies color, and turns it to black. 


Third, it is argued against the second definition of color: For in the first place not only 
color is motive of the diaphanous intentionally: then not only color moves the 
illuminated diaphanous, but also the dark, therefore the definition of color is bad, which 
attributes both to it. The antecedent as to the first part is clear, for light also is motive 
of the diaphanous, even after it is illuminated, because light is also seen through 
intentional species, therefore it emits such species, and thus moves the diaphanous 
intentionally after it is illuminated and actuated through light. As to the second part it is 
proved, because placed in a dark place we see an object existing in light and its colors, 
therefore those colors not only move the illuminated diaphanous, but also that dark part 
in which the eye is, otherwise it would not see, if the species of color did not reach it, 
and just as light is seen from afar at night emitting its species through dark medium, 
and not illuminated, why will illuminated color also not be able to emit its species 
through dark medium, and not actually illuminated? 


It is confirmed, because either it is understood that color by itself alone is motive of the 
illuminated diaphanous, or color as suffused with light and illuminated in itself. If the 
first, it is false as we will show in the following article, indeed it would follow from there 
that color by itself would be more perfect than light, because by itself it would be 
motive of the illuminated medium, therefore the illuminated medium would be passive 
to color as actively moving; but the active by itself is more perfect than the passive. If 
the second, therefore color is not defined here per se, but by reason of light, because by 
reason of that it is motive of the diaphanous, and since the motive should be more 
perfect than the passive, but color with light is not more perfect, but of the same nature 
as the illuminated medium, it is wrongly said that it is motive of the diaphanous 
according to act. 


It is answered to the first part of the argument, that it is proper to light to render the 
diaphanous actually illuminated, but that it moves the diaphanous intentionally is 
common to it with color, to which it does not belong to illuminate the medium, but only 
to move the illuminated, but light does both. But in addition we add, that it is peculiar to 
light that it can move the medium even not illuminated, but dark, but color only the 
actually illuminated, and in this they differ, as from Aristotle II On the Soul, text LXXI, St. 
Thomas teaches there in lecture XV, and experience itself also proves, for at night we 


see light placed far off, so that all the intermediate is entirely dark, therefore light to 
move the medium intentionally does not need that whole to be actually illuminated. 
Similarly some things which in themselves are luminous, although they do not 
illuminate the medium, are seen at night, as the eyes of some animals, and scales of fish, 
concerning which St. Thomas says there, that these are seen in darkness and in light, 
but in darkness as luminous, in light as colored: and giving the reason for their visibility, 
he says: "That these in their composition retain something of light, which could not be 
entirely conquered by the opaque, and because they have little of light, in the presence 
of greater light they are hidden, and are not seen as luminous, but as colored and their 
light because it is weak, cannot perfectly reduce the diaphanous to act according as it is 
naturally moved by color. Whence under their light, neither their color, nor that of 
others is seen, but only their light, for light since it is more efficacious for moving than 
color, and more visible, can be seen with less change of the diaphanous." And he teaches 
the same below concerning fire, and other actually luminous bodies, and so since these 
luminous things do not illuminate the medium with that light which suffices for vision of 
colors, consequently they do not illuminate them really, and yet because they are seen 
in themselves as luminous, it is necessary that they send forth intentional species of 
themselves, therefore light can intentionally move the medium, even if it is not actually 
illuminated through intentional emission of species, but color only moves illuminated 
medium. 


To the second part of the argument it is answered, that when color is seen by an eye 
existing in an obscure part, it is not simply in darkness, but has some light although less 
than that in which the colored object itself is, sufficient however that through it the 
species of color may be transmitted, and continued with the eye. Which St. Thomas 
expressed above lect. XIV, at the end, saying: "That illuminated colors are seen by one 
who is in darkness, happens from this that the medium also is illuminated as much as 
suffices for its change." And so if the medium is entirely dark, nothing of colors will be 
seen, but only of light, which because it is perfectly visible in act, can sufficiently move 
the diaphanous intentionally, even if it is not actually illuminated, as experience itself 
proves; but color cannot, because it is not so perfectly visible as light. Whence when it 
is asked why illuminated color will not be able to be seen with the medium being dark, it 
is answered, that what is of light in that colored thing will be seen, but not color itself, 
as we Said from St. Thomas, because light in the visible genus is more efficacious, and so 
with less disposition of the medium can multiply its species through it, than color, and 
thus sufficient change is given for seeing light, which does not suffice for seeing color. 


To the confirmation it is answered, that color moves as affected, and suffused with light, 
not indeed as giving the power of moving, but as completing and determining, and 
ultimately formalizing in order to sight. And thus color is defined by reason of itself, not 
by reason of light, although to exercise its nature, it requires determination, and 
actuation of light, for according to diversity of color it diversely moves sight, although 
all those diverse modes commonly require the nature of light, as determinative and 


completive of all. And when it is added, that color as illuminated will be of the same 
nature with the diaphanous as illuminated, and thus will not act on it, it is answered that 
both are of the same nature as to the formal effect of light, and its real information, but 
as to intentional emission of species, color even as illuminated is diverse intentional 
species, even with the same light standing it is saved, and consequently has diverse 
power for changing intentionally the luminous itself, and thus does not act on the 
luminous through power of the same nature as light, but through diverse, namely 
through color having diversity in changing, because green changes differently, white 
differently, black differently, etc. It can also be said, that light is not a quality per se 
primarily passive, but active by illuminating the diaphanous, and producing light; and in 
this genus it is simply more perfect than color, and actuates and illuminates it; but in 
another genus, namely in the intentional genus it can be passive to illuminated heat, 
insofar as it emits species through the luminous, and thus they are not in act and 
potency with respect to the same, just as intellectual light per se primarily is active of 
intellection, but secondarily receptive of species and act, and therefore not simply more 
imperfect than those in its species. 


ARTICLE II. 
What is light, and how is it compared to color and sight? 


Four things can be inquired about light. First, concerning the supreme genus, whether 
light is a quality, or a body, or a substance. Second, concerning the subaltern genus, 
whether it is a real quality, or intentional. Third, whether it is specifically distinguished 
from color. Fourth, whether it is required on the part of color itself or the visible object, 
or on the part of the medium. And we do not distinguish between light and illumination, 
because it is only called light insofar as it is in the luminous body itself, but illumination 
is light diffused from it, or participated from the luminous. 


Concerning the first, we establish as certain that light is not a body, nor a substantial 
corporeal form, but is a quality. St. Thomas proves this in I p. q. 67, art. 1 and 3, both 
because light is diffused through a diaphanous body, as we see, therefore if it were a 
body, it would either divide it, or be penetrated with it, of which the first is against 
experience, the second against nature; and because if it were a body, it could not be 
diffused in an instant through so much space, for either that body is carried by local 
motion through space, and then it could not be diffused in an instant, because motion is 
not in an instant, or through new generation and multiplication of that body, and thus 
diffusion of light would be with substantial generation and corruption, which we see 
none of in the air while light is spread; and because light itself could not be corrupted, 
unless some substantial form incompossible with it were generated, for corruption is 
not without generation, but we do not see anything succeed light except darkness, 
which is not a body. But that it is not a substantial form is clear, both because light is per 
se visible, but not substantial form, which is not sensible per se, but per accidens; and 
because, while light is diffused in air, if it were a substantial form, it would either 


corrupt the form of air, which is against experience, or two substantial forms would be 
simultaneously, which is impossible. Therefore it is an accidental form, and no other 
than quality, because it has real and qualificative effects, as we see come from the stars 
and sun. 


Concerning the second we say that light is a natural quality and not intentional, that is, 
representative like the species of color, which is not color, but its likeness, but light is 
not in air by way of likeness, but truly and really. St. Thomas gives the reason for this in I 
p. q. 67, art. 3; both because light renders air really illuminated, and the body from which 
it is diffused is really luminous, but the species of light does not render illuminated, just 
as the species of color does not render colored, therefore light is a real quality, and not 
only intentional; and also because it has real effects, e.g. to heat, rarefy, disperse sight, 
and other similar things, therefore it is not only an intentional quality. 


From which it is gathered that light to be seen as an object needs an intentional species, 
since it is seen in the same way as other visible things, namely by actuating the power in 
an intentional mode, therefore if it in itself is not an intentional quality, but real, it needs 
a superadded intentional species that it may be seen. And thus St. Thomas says in De 
Veritate q. 10, art. 8 ad 10, in the first place: "That corporeal light is not seen through 
essence except insofar as it is the reason of visibility of visibles, and a certain form 
giving them to be actually visible, for light itself which is in the sun is not seen by us 
except through its likeness existing in our sight, just as the species of stone (that is, 
substance) is not in the eye, but its likeness." And so light through its essence 
immediately actuates and informs the visible, and renders it complete in the nature of 
visible, and in this way is said to be seen through its essence, insofar as it is the reason 
of visibility formally to the visible itself immediately through itself. But as the object 
which is seen by the eye, it is not seen through itself without species, but through the 
mediation of species, as St. Thomas says here and thus should be understood, when he 
says in De Veritate q. 8, art. 3 ad 17: "That something is seen through its essence, as 
when the essence of the visible is joined to sight, as the eye sees light;" for it is 
understood of vision of light, not as the object which is seen, but as it is the reason of 
visibility completive to visible color itself. 


Concerning the third we say that colors are specifically distinguished from light, which 
is especially true in permanent colors which belong to mixed bodies, for these clearly 
are not formed through light, nor depend on it, like apparent colors, of which a manifest 
sign is that these colors are not varied to aspect, or variation of light like apparent 
colors, for we see whiteness or blackness in the same way in the presence of the sun, or 
by candlelight, placed in shadow, or illuminated by light, therefore it is not varied to 
aspect, and modification of light. But the a priori reason is that colors arise from 
permanent causes, namely from mixture of elemental qualities especially transparency 
and opacity; which then are internal causes of bodies themselves, and permanent in 
them, but light does not have an internal and permanent cause in the mixed body itself, 
but comes from the luminous, therefore color and light are not of the same species, 


indeed colors themselves differ in species among themselves, but light is always one and 
the same for all colors. And from this it also follows that apparent colors, although they 
are caused from modification and participation of light, as from their efficient cause, 
nevertheless are also distinguished in species from light, both because besides light the 
transparent and opaque also concur, and thus they do not consist in light alone, but 
have the same proximate causes as other colors, namely the transparent, and opaque 
mixed illumination, and dependent on reverberation of light, whence they only regard 
light as efficient cause not as specific; and because apparent colors change sight in the 
same way as permanent, and maintain contrariety among themselves, just as white and 
black, green and blue have their contrariety, and transition from one to another. But 
they add to this reverberation itself, or modification of light from which they are 
tempered, and therefore they carry with themselves the nature of the luminous. 


From which it follows that the definition of light given by the Philosopher is legitimate: 
light is the act of the transparent (On the Soul, text 69), where St. Thomas can be seen 
in lect. 14. For that light is act, or form of the diaphanous is clearly evident, because 
when it does not have light, but darkness, it has privation, and is in potency to 
something which it then lacks, therefore that of which there is that privation, and to 
which it is in potency, is some form or act of the diaphanous itself, for privation is only 
of some form, which the subject lacks. But that it is the act only of the diaphanous is 
more difficult, since light also actuates and illuminates opaque bodies, otherwise they 
would not be seen, therefore it inheres and is received in them, and thus is act of the 
Opaque as well as of the diaphanous. Nevertheless it is answered that light does not 
actuate simply except the diaphanous, because it actuates the whole of it, since it 
suffuses the whole, but it actuates the opaque only secundum quid, that is, as to 
surface, which also participates something of the transparent, just as of color, which 
indeed is made from the transparent. Perhaps also light does not actuate the opaque, or 
color formally, but actively, because the ultimate surfaces of the diaphanous and of light 
touch the surface itself of the opaque, that from it it may elicit visible species, of which 
we will speak immediately. 


Concerning the fourth there is a celebrated difficulty, whether light is required on the 
part of the medium through which visible species must pass, or also on the part of the 
object, or color, as if actuating it that it may be rendered visible. In which St. Thomas 
reports two opinions in I p. q. 79, art. 1 ad 2: "Some," he says, "say that light is required 
for sight that it may make colors actually visible. But according to others light is 
required for seeing, not for colors that they may become actually visible, but that the 
medium may become actually luminous." And so according to this second view light is 
superadded to colors, not rendering them visible through intrinsic information, or 
inherence, but rendering the medium apt, and disposed that it may be moved by colors. 
And because without light of the diaphanous, or medium color cannot be seen, hence it 
happens that through light color is said to appear, and to be rendered visible not 
intrinsically in itself, but by disposing the medium, or diaphanous joined to it, that it 


may be able to be moved by color. And these opinions have also prevailed among more 
recent authors, and each has its patrons, both among Thomists, and outside their 
school, about which can be seen Master Baniez I p. q. 79, art. 3, last doubt; Medina I-II, q. 
8, art. 1; Conrad, there Cajetan is doubtful in this part II] On the Soul, text 69. The 
Carmelites can also be seen here disp. 16, q. 5, and the Coimbricenses book II On the 
Soul, ch. 7, q. 4. But they adduce various places of St. Thomas for one and the other part, 
in which he seems to consider both probable. 


Nevertheless, our resolution is: Light neither gives entity to colors, nor their intrinsic 
visibility, but per se and prior to light, colors are visible. However, light is required to 
complete color in the aspect of efficiently producing intentional species, and for this it 
suffices that it touch and actively affect color. It is probable, however, that it also 
formally, or at least some effect in it, by which it is perfected to intentionally move. 


The first part of this conclusion is deduced from what was said in the preceding doubt, 
because permanent color has intrinsic causes of its permanence, namely mixture of 
elemental qualities, nor is it varied with variation of light, or from being in light. Hence if 
it has interior causes, not light, it is clear that color cannot cease from lack of light as 
from lack of efficient or conserving cause, nor as from contrary form, because lack of 
light is not a contrary color, therefore color remains in the absence of light. Nor can it 
be said that the entity of color remains, but not its power of visibility by which it can 
move the diaphanous, for against this is that to be visible is the proper passion of color, 
as St. Thomas notes in IJ On the Soul, lect. XIV, for it is not of itself insensible, but 
sensible, since it is knowable of itself in a corporeal mode, therefore of itself and not 
from something supervening it is sensible with external sensibility, and not as audible or 
odorous, etc. therefore as visible; but to be visible is to have the power or virtue to be 
seen, therefore color of itself and intrinsically has this virtue, that it can move sight and 
the diaphanous. If it is said to be visible terminatively only, not motively except by light, 
against this is that if it were so, it would only be visible per accidens and not per se, 
since what is only visible terminatively can only be seen through another, by which sight 
is moved, although through it sight is terminated to another, which is to be visible not 
per se and immediately, but per accidens and through another. If therefore color is 
visible per se it is necessary that per se, and not only through another it have the power 
of moving the power as its proper passion, although it requires as a complement the 
actuation of light, either by illuminating the medium through which color must move, or 
by impressing some perfection on color itself, as will be said immediately. 


St. Thomas manifestly teaches this same part in many places, as can be seen in III On 
the Soul, lect. X, and q. on the Soul, art. IV ad 4, where he expressly teaches: "Color is 
visible per se, and does not have this by virtue of light, but only from light has that the 
diaphanous is actually lucid, so that it can be moved by color." He teaches this more 
clearly in I On the Soul, lect. XIV, near the end, where teaching that according to 
Aristotle's view light is not necessary on the part of colors, but on the part of the 
diaphanous, he adds: "Therefore it must be said that the power of color in acting is 


imperfect, with respect to the power of light. For color is nothing other than a certain 
light somewhat obscured by mixture with the opaque, whence it does not have the 
power to make the medium in that disposition, by which it is receptive of color; which 
however pure light can do." 


The second part of the conclusion is also deduced from this, namely that light perfects 
color in the intentional line and genus, since it does not perfect color that it may be in 
itself, or that it may be more intense, or more perfect, but that it may actually move the 
diaphanous, for the reason which St. Thomas gives in the aforecited place, because 
color is an imperfect form in comparison to light, but a form which is imperfect cannot 
dispose the passive to receive its likeness as a perfect form can, and therefore color 
needs light, that it may be able actuated by it to move the medium to receive its 
likeness, and not in the real genus, because it does not move the diaphanous that it may 
be rendered actually colored, but only affected by the species, or likeness of color, 
therefore that motion is not real, but intentional, and thus everything which light 
perfects in color is in the line and grade of intentional motion. 


The third part of the conclusion is that color needs to be perfected by light itself as by a 
complement of power, by which it intentionally moves, and that this can be done by 
light itself either actively concurring with color for emission of species, and then it 
suffices for light to be contiguous to color itself, or formally in forming color itself first, 
or at least leaving some effect in it, by which that power of color is rendered perfect and 
moves the diaphanous. That color needs light itself as a complement of its power for 
intentional moving is clear, because without light we experience that we do not see, nor 
does color move, therefore light is necessarily required, and not as an applicative 
condition, because however much color may be duly applied and in proportionate 
distance, without light it does not move sight, therefore besides the applicative 
condition light is required, and thus in some genus of cause not material, because color 
is not subjected in light, but in colored body, therefore either formal, or efficient, and 
this coincides in the same, because if it is required as formal cause in order to moving, it 
will also be efficiently, because form actuating in order to some action, must influence 
the action. But final cause has no place here, because light is not the end of color, but 
motion of sight, for this is the act to which it is ordered. Whence St. Thomas perpetually 
requires light as pertaining to the power of color that it may move sight, as in II On the 
Soul, lect. XIV in the words related above: "That the power of color is imperfect, and 
does not have the power to move the medium, as pure light has." And in Quodlibet VIII, 
art. III, he says: "That color, unless light supervenes, does not move sight." Finally, he 
very often repeats: "That light is to color itself the reason that it is seen," as in I-II, q. 1, 
art. III and VIII On Truth art. XIV ad 6, and in II, dist. XX, q. II, art. 1 ad 2, he expressly 
says: "That the formal complement of the visible as such, is on the part of light, which 
makes the visible in potency to be visible in act,’ and he teaches almost the same in I, d. 
XLV, q. 1, art. If ad 1, and many other places, therefore it is true in the view of St. Thomas, 
that light although it does not constitute the entity of color, or its intrinsic visibility, 


nevertheless completes its power for moving sight, just as species also completes the 
power for knowing. 


But as far as concerns the mode in which light does this, namely either by formally 
actuating color, or leaving some effect in it, or simultaneously influencing with it, 
although it does not actuate it, but as it were partially concurs, of these modes this last 
has less appearance and truth, because these two, color and light are related as 
subordinated, for moving sight, or effecting species, since light is related as perfecting 
and completing the power of color for moving, as we have seen from St. Thomas, but 
when two powers concur to one effect, one more imperfect and determinable and 
inferior, the other as more perfect and determining, never does the more perfect power 
concur purely, extrinsically, and partially, but by putting something in the inferior 
power, either because per se it actuates it, or through its effect left and impressed in it, 
otherwise if the inferior power has nothing new in itself, but only extrinsic assistance, it 
will remain intrinsically and in itself unchanged, therefore the action which emanates 
from its intrinsic cannot proceed, while its intrinsic remains unchanged in its 
imperfection, since it can only emanate from the perfect. But color of itself has 
imperfect power for moving the diaphanous, but is perfected by light, therefore when 
color emits species from itself, and from its intrinsic it is necessary that it also be 
intrinsically perfected by light, or some effect of it. 


But which of these two is truer, whether light through itself informs color and inheres 
in it, or in colored body, or only impresses some effect on it, but light itself remains only 
in the diaphanous contiguous to that color, is not a question of great importance, and 
whichever part is said will not easily be convinced by the other. But nevertheless since 
that effect impressed by light on color is not easily explained what it is, quality, or mode, 
and whatever is said, suffers the same difficulties as light itself, and on the other hand 
light itself is a power receptible in the surface of opaque body, just as light is truly 
received in the whole transparent through diaphaneity, so light will be able to be 
received in the external surface itself of the opaque. Indeed from this an argument is 
deduced for proving that indivisibles are given, because in opaque body light cannot be 
received beyond the surface; it is therefore more probable that it actuates color itself on 
the surface. 


Arguments are resolved. 


First, it is argued to prove that light is an intentional quality, and not natural: For light is 
seen immediately through its essence, as St. Thomas teaches in De Veritate q. 8, art. 1 ad 
17 and in II Sent., dist. 23, q. 2, art. 1, where he says: "That light is not seen by the eye 
through any likeness of itself left in it, but through its essence informing the eye,’ and 
he insinuates the same in I p. q. 56, art. 3. And the reason is that light has the being of 
visible in the ultimate act of visibility, and has to be united per se to the eye, so that it 
does not impede sensation of itself, but rather helps in seeing, therefore it has whatever 
is required for the nature of intentional species, which is posited only for this, to 


represent the object itself by rendering it ultimately visible in the eye. It is confirmed, 
because St. Thomas says in De Potentia q. 5, art. 1 ad 6, that light is not in air like a 
perfect form, but by way of intention, therefore it is an intentional form. 


It is answered to the places of St. Thomas, all those should be explained as we said 
above from that place in De Veritate q. 10, art. 8 ad 10, in the second place where he 
teaches: "Corporeal light is seen through essence insofar as it is the reason of visibility 
to things themselves, but as it is in the luminous it is seen by us through likeness, or 
species." Wherefore when he says in the adduced places that light is seen through its 
essence and not through likeness, he does not speak of light as the object which is seen 
separately from color, but as it is the completive reason of visibility to color itself, for 
thus through its essence it renders actually visible by illuminating color through itself, if 
however it is seen as object separately it is seen through species, just as the concept or 
word by which the understood thing is rendered in act, is understood through itself as 
that by which, or in which, but if it is known as that which it needs another concept. 


To the argument it is answered that light has the nature of ultimate visibility as that by 
which with respect to colors, however as thing seen and as object which, although it 
does not need another light, it nevertheless needs representative species of itself. Nor is 
it sufficient that it really reach the eye, and really inform it, because light which is above 
the eye cannot be the thing seen by it, for nothing is seen which is above the eye, but 
only light outside can be seen, and so it needs representative species because it is not 
united through itself. 


To the confirmation it is answered that St. Thomas there takes the nature of intentional, 
or mode of intention, not as it says representation, and is opposed to the represented 
object, but as it says the mode of passing, and is opposed to permanent and fixed thing. 
For because intentional species have being in air by way of passing, and dependently on 
the object in becoming and being conserved, therefore whatever quality, or power, 
which is given by way of passing, is said to be in an intentional mode, although it is not 
intentional representation, just as in De Potentia q. 3, art. 7 ad 7, he calls the power by 
which God acts in inferior causes as intention, because it is by way of passing. 


Second, it is argued to prove that light is not required on the part of the object as 
inherent and actuating color itself, although it is required on the part of the medium 
that the object may be able to move: For light is the act of the diaphanous, therefore not 
of colors, because these are in non-diaphanous but opaque body. It is confirmed, 
because colors per se, and not from light have intrinsic visibility, but they do not have 
completive and consummated visibility from light, either as from formal reason, or as 
from required condition. Not as from formal reason, because color is visible per se, and 
not per accidens: but if it were not perfectly and consummately visible per se, but 
through light, it would not be visible per se, because it would not be motive per se, but 
through another, but it is visible insofar as it is motive of sight. Not as from condition, 
because it does not give any approximation of color to sight, what condition therefore 


does it place. Nor can light be required as some universal cause moving and 
determining, because just as objects of other senses do not require this motion of light, 
or of another universal cause, besides the general concourse of God, so neither will 
colors require it, because color itself is not less in act according to itself, nor less 
perfectly visible from its own nature, than sound is audible or odor odorable, therefore 
just as these do not require another cause determining, and ultimately perfecting by 
way of universal cause for moving intentionally, why would color require it? Finally, it is 
confirmed from many places of St. Thomas where he affirms that light is not held on the 
part of the object, or color as in q. on the Soul, art. 4 ad 4 and II On the Soul, lect. 14 and 
II On the Soul, lect. 10. 


It is answered that as we said above, light is the act of the transparent simply, because it 
actuates and suffuses the whole, but of color in the opaque only as to surface, where 
there is also something of the transparent, at least as to color, which virtually includes 
the transparent. 


To the confirmation it is answered that color is per se visible from intrinsic with 
imperfect visibility, and needing light as determining and perfecting, just as the power 
itself of sight is per se visive, but indifferently, but it must be determined by species and 
without it cannot see. And when it is urged, by what genus of cause this happens, 
whether by formal reason, or condition, it is answered that it is neither condition, nor 
formal reason as if first and fundamental, but ultimate and consummative, just as 
intellect is perfected by habitual light, and determined by species, and all pertains to the 
formal reason of acting intellectually each in its genus, thus all that, light and color is 
formally related with subordination of one to the other, for moving intentionally and 
objectively. Nor does this have the nature of universal cause moving, although it has a 
certain mode of universal cause, insofar as it perfects and actuates all colors in the 
genus of moving intentionally, not in their entity. Whence color is so far from being 
rendered visible per accidens, that rather it has per se first visibility, imperfect however, 
but from light ultimate and consummated. But why do we attribute this only to color, 
not to other external sensibles? We say that the nature of color requires this, that in the 
nature of visibility it depends on and is completed through light, without which nothing 
is seen, because light is the ultimate reason of visibility, and pertaining to the object of 
sight. However, something similar is found in other sensibles, for flavor unless it is 
changed and actuated by moistening of the tongue, cannot emit species of itself; nor 
can tangible qualities be sensed, unless they have some excess over the temperament of 
touch; and odor unless it is resolved into some smoky evaporation, is not sensed; and 
thus in other sensibles we find something by which they are changed or actuated, or 
determined, that they may be able to impress species of themselves, unless some 
sensible is such, and so perfect, that without another superadded, it can emit species of 
itself. 


To the second confirmation it is answered that St. Thomas in those places explains his 
mind, that light is not held on the part of the object, or color, as if giving its entity, and 


first and imperfect visibility which they have in their genus and from themselves. 
However, St. Thomas does not deny that light gives to colors themselves the ultimate 
and consummated nature of visibility, and perfect power for moving sight, as he teaches 
in that lecture 14, in I On the Soul. But it is said to illuminate and actuate the medium, or 
transparent rather than color in the definition of light, because although it actuates 
color, nevertheless it illuminates and actuates it for moving sight intentionally, which 
motion happens through the medium which is transparent, and so in summary both 
actuations are involved, by saying that it illuminates the transparent. 


Lastly, it is argued: Color results from participation of light, and is of the same species in 
the nature of visibility with it, therefore also in nature, or specific quiddity. The 
consequence is clear, because those which agree in property agree also in nature, from 
which it flows, but visibility is a property, both of light and of colors. The antecedent is 
of St. Thomas as we related above in II On the Soul lect. 14, that color is a certain 
overshadowed light, and in the book On Sense and Sensible Objects, lect. 6 he says, that 
in the extreme of bodies, it happens to be in that which in air was light, and there it 
makes white color. It is also clear that whiteness therefore disaggregates sight, because 
it participates much in light. And in apparent colors it is manifest that they are certain 
participations of light; and yet both these, and permanent colors, and light are of the 
same species, because they agree in the same motive nature of sight, nor do they have 
another species in the genus of quality, than to be motive of sight. 


It is answered that colors are participation of light mediately, namely through the 
transparent which is receptive of light, which mixed with opacity makes colors. And St. 
Thomas does not say that colors are light itself, or of the same species, but 
overshadowed light, that is, participated, and mixed with the opaque, or that in the 
extremity of bodies is that which in air was light, however he does not say that it is light 
itself, or of the same species, but participation of it, which by this itself that it is 
participation, is not of the same species, but derived from it. But that it is said to be of 
the same visibility, it is answered that it stands well that some things participate the 
same mode of visibility, and yet differ among themselves in specific entity, as it is clear 
that colors of diverse species as white and black, and green participate the same nature 
of visible, and similarly things of diverse species pertain to the same science and put on 
the same nature of knowable, or cognoscible. And this is so, because cognoscibility or 
visibility is not a proper passion of cognoscible things adequate to things themselves, as 
they are things, and according to their specific differences, but as they are objects, and 
changing power. And it can happen that many things which in the nature of thing are 
diverse, agree in the same mode of changing power. And so light and color, although 
they are diverse in species entitatively, nevertheless agree in the same property of 
objective visibility. But that which is said of whiteness and apparent colors, it is 
answered that whiteness has much of light virtually, and participatively, not formally 
and specifically, for light predominates in the composition of whiteness as one element 
sometimes predominates in a mixture over another. And apparent colors result from 


modification of light, with mixture however of transparent and opaque, and so they are 
not light itself, but something resulting from reverberation of light. Nor does the nature 
of color consist precisely in this, that it is motive of sight, but that in such a way it is 
motive of sight, which is not light, but subordinated to light. 


ARTICLE III. 
What is sound, and in what subject is it? 


Sound is defined as: A sensible quality resulting from the strong percussion or collision 
of sounding bodies and the resilience of the medium. Indeed, sensible quality is posited 
as the genus, for it is clear that sound is the proper object of some sense, namely 
hearing, therefore it must be a quality, and one pertaining to the third species, since it is 
a potential quality, from which a passion is caused in the sense. Nor is this sound a 
motion, but caused by motion, both because motion is a common sensible, not a proper 
one; and because the differences of motion are slow or fast and the like, while those of 
sound are high, low, etc. 


As for the difference of sound, since its essential and intrinsic differences are not clear 
to us, we describe them from effects or extrinsic causes. Since three bodies must 
concur to generate sound, as St. Thomas notes in On the Soul II, lecture XVI, namely the 
striking body, the struck body, and the broken or resilient medium, although sometimes 
the struck body and the resilient or broken one are the same, as when the air itself 
collides with a part of the air, as in the sound of winds, the definition of sound is 
explained in relation to two causes per se required for sound, namely the efficient and 
the material. The efficient is explained by saying that it results from strong percussion. 
For sound is made effectively by bodies as striking and breaking the medium, and 
species emanate from the sound itself to the hearing. It is required that the percussion 
be strong, that is, with some resistance of the struck body, and not yielding. The 
subjective or material cause is explained in the resilience of the medium, for there, 
namely in the medium, the breaking is subjected, and consequently the sound, as we 
shall say shortly. 


Finally, that phrase "of sounding bodies" is added to explain that not just any bodies 
produce sound, but for them to be sounding, certain conditions are required, which St. 
Thomas briefly enumerates in the said lecture XVI, and lecture XVII, at the beginning on 
text LXXXV. First, that the bodies be hard, or at least have some force to break the air, 
just as wind also breaks the air, though it is not a hard body, or when we strike the air 
with a rod, or when a spirit is disrupted within a cloud. But if a body is soft or easily 
yielding like hair, wool, sponge, and the like, they do not make sound. Second, that they 
have a smooth surface, so that one part does not protrude over another; if the surface is 
not uniform, the air enclosed between the colliding bodies is not broken uniformly, nor 
with force or agitation, because when the parts are unequal, the one that protrudes 
more holds back part of the broken air, and makes the motion cease, not agitate it. For 


agitation, and as it were sudden breaking of the medium generates sound, and therefore 
collision made within water does not generate sound, because due to the thickness of 
the medium a rapid breaking cannot occur. Two other conditions are required for sound 
to be made better, namely that the bodies be concave, as when hands collide, because 
more air is enclosed within concavities, and thus the breaking is multiplied, and a 
greater sound is made; the other, that the colliding bodies have more of an airy 
composition than earthy, and therefore bronze or silver sounds more than lead or iron. 
And from this it is clear why resilience or breaking of the medium is also required, 
because the striking bodies do not generate sound unless they make an impact, nor is 
the act made except in the very breaking and agitation of the air, by which it is expelled. 


Regarding the subject of sound, there is doubt in two respects. First, whether sound is 
received in the striking body, or the struck body, or in the medium broken in it. Second, 
whether this real sound is carried to some distance, and its species are carried from 
there to the hearing; or whether they begin to be carried from the first motion by which 
sound is excited, and through what medium these species are carried. 


To the first part of the doubt it is answered that the colliding bodies are as it were 
effective of sound, but the subject in which it is in act is the broken medium itself. So 
says St. Thomas in On the Soul II, lecture XVI, on text LXXVII, where he says: "In the 
sounding body there is sound only potentially, but in the medium which is moved by the 
percussion of the sounding body, sound becomes actual. And for this reason it is said 
that actual sound is of the medium and of hearing, not of the sensible subject." See 
Master Bannez I part, question LXXVIII, article II, doubt II; on hearing Fr. Suarez book 
III, chapter XIX; the Carmelites disputation XI, question II; the Coimbrans and others. 
The reason is that sound is subjected where the motion is, which sound accompanies. 
But motion is not subjected in the striking bodies, for these move effectively, but are not 
moved, therefore in the body broken by percussion, which is the medium, or collided 
air, for although the struck body does not always strike back, but only suffers the 
motion of the striker, as when someone is beaten, nevertheless in the struck body itself 
the motion breaking the air is not made, but only contacting it, and so if someone were 
beaten in a vacuum there would be percussion, and he would suffer motion, but there 
would not be sound; and within water when a fish moves or pushes another, it strikes it, 
yet sound is not made there, as we shall say, because the air is not broken. Therefore the 
breaking or colliding motion of the medium is only in the medium itself, and 
consequently also sound, because sound follows motion, not as it is precisely 
contacting, but as breaking the air. For as precisely contacting, often many bodies touch 
each other in air, or within water, as when two hands touch back to back, when two 
bodies touch each other without colliding, or by pressing strongly, and yet sound is not 
made. It is also fitting that because sound is a quality not long subsisting but flowing, it 
should also be subjected in a fluid subject, such as broken air is. 


To the second part of the doubt, as regards the subject of real sound, which is made 
outside hearing in the extrinsic air, we say that sound is subjected in all that air, or 


medium, in which its breaking motion is made. This is taken from St. Thomas in On the 
Soul II, lecture XVI, around text LXXX, where he says: "It should be considered that the 
generation of sound in air follows its motion as has been said. But it happens concerning 
the change of air in the generation of sound, as concerning the change of water when 
something is thrown into water. For it is manifest that certain gyrations are made in a 
circle of the struck water, which indeed are small near the place of percussion and the 
motion is strong. But at a distance the gyrations are large and the motion weak, and 
finally the motion vanishes, and the gyrations cease." Therefore sound will be really 
subjected in that whole body where the motion striking the air is subjected by that 
gyrating percussion, for there sound is generated. And that the air is moved in that 
gyration is a sign, because sound is heard not only through a straight line, but from any 
side, or even if it is made behind or in front, therefore sound is not emitted like light 
through a straight line, but in a circle. And in the same way the species of sound are 
emitted proportionately to the generation of sound. Therefore wherever such gyrating 
or breaking motion is subjected, sound is also subjected. 


From which it follows that sometimes real sound reaches to the ears themselves, and 
can be so strong that it enters inside to the ear of hearing. This is clear, because if sound 
is generated and multiplied through some distance, if ears are within that, certainly real 
sound will reach them. But nevertheless, that the sound itself should enter through the 
opening of the ears inside, will rarely happen, because in the very windings of the ears 
that commotion of air is greatly detained, and broken. But nevertheless if someone has a 
cut-off ear, the motion of air and real sound will be able to enter inside without that 
impediment, or even if there is so great a commotion of air that it cannot be totally 
consumed and vanish by those windings of the ear. However, it is not necessary that the 
motion of air, or real sound reach to the ears to be heard, as St. Thomas notes in II, dist. 
II, question II, article I ad 5, where he says: "Some things are carried to the sense, 
according to spiritual and material being, like the species of odors with a mixture of 
smoky evaporation, yet the species extends beyond the smoky evaporation, and 
similarly it is with sound, and motion.” Therefore he thinks that sound emits species 
even beyond the space in which it is really generated, and since sound is perceived by 
means of species, it will be able to be perceived even where the motion and real sound 
is not. Then, this is clear, because we hear enclosed within walls, indeed even fish hear 
under water sound generated in air, as we said above in the previous question, and yet 
the motion of air, and consequently real sound does not pass through walls, nor does it 
move water, therefore species pass beyond where real sound does. And certainly, when 
from a long tract as from one league, or more the sound of a bell, or war machine is 
heard in a very brief time, how is it to be thought that all that air is moved, or so quickly 
agitated, that real sound reaches the ears, as we see by experience itself, in the blessed 
also after the resurrection in heaven, the voice which they will form in the mouth, will 
be carried through heaven to the ears of others, and yet it will not move heaven by real 
sound, or motion, and through which it will be carried. 


To the third part of the doubt, namely from where the intentional species of sound 
begin to be emitted, it is not easy to explain this. For if they begin to be emitted from 
that part where sound, or real motion ceases, it follows that since motion languishes 
and vanishes there, the species of sound also do not represent sound except faint and 
remiss, and thus we could never hear a vehement sound. But if species begin to be 
emitted where the whole vehemence of sound itself begins, therefore by similar 
reasoning by which species begin to be emitted from the first motion, or gyration of 
sound, species will also be emitted from the second and third part of motion, or 
gyration, which is multiplied in air and generated after the first, for concerning every 
part of motion, or gyration there is the same reason, that it emits species, and thus any 
sound will be perceived through multiplied species namely as many as those gyrations, 
or multiplied motions were, and thus a certain confusion will be made in every sound, 
so many sounds being perceived as species are emitted from those gyrations, which is 
against experience. Then, because the species of sound are successively carried to 
hearing, not in an instant, and with a contrary wind standing they are not carried, but 
dissipated, and this is not from the very nature of intentional species, because this has 
no contrary, nor resistance, and thus will be made in an instant, nor will it be impeded 
by an opposing wind, just as visible species are not, therefore it has this from the nature 
of motion and real sound, by means of which the species themselves are carried, and 
thus they are not thrown to the ears in an instant, and are dissipated by an opposing 
wind. 


It is answered that without doubt as soon as real sound is generated, its species are also 
emitted, although the sound itself and real motion are also multiplied through some 
space, since if someone puts his ear there, where sound is first generated, he will 
perceive it, just as in any other part of the space, where real sound lasts and is 
multiplied, therefore species of sound are already given there, for without them there 
will not be hearing, therefore the emission of species does not begin where real sound 
ceases. But to the objection against this it is said, that although each gyration emits its 
species of lesser and lesser sound, nevertheless because all are continued per modum 
unius from more vehement to remission, therefore they do not make confusion, or 
complication of many sounds in hearing, but coordination, and continuation. But those 
species thus coordinated and continued, last longer than the motion itself and real 
sound, and so although it languishes, and vanishes, yet species impressed from more 
vehement gyration last and move, although distance itself also diminishes the vigor of 
species representing sound, just as also happens in visible species themselves, which 
the longer angle they make, the more weakly they represent, so audible species, the 
greater orbit and gyration they make, the more weakly they represent sound, as being 
more from a distance. Therefore sound is always represented more vehemently from 
that part whence it first emanated, because there also the motion was more efficacious, 
although that species also is weakened by length of space and finally vanishes. 


To the second it is answered, that audible species are not carried in an instant, but 
successively, because they are more material and dependent on local motion and 
alteration, on which visible species do not depend, which only depend on light, whose 
diffusion is also instantaneous and although audible species do not have a contrary, 
insofar as they are intentional, yet they have dependence in their production on 
something having a contrary, namely on local motion or alteration, by means of which 
they are produced, but visible species neither have a contrary, nor depend in their 
production. But if audible species once traverse successively, wind can divert the air in 
which they are, and impede them from coming to hearing. 


You ask: Whether sound when it is first generated, must first be generated in air broken 
by the striking bodies, or whether it can also be generated in water. It is answered that 
there are diverse opinions about this, for some of the ancients especially from the Greek 
interpreters of Aristotle think that sound can also be generated within water. And the 
Coimbrans also consider this probable in On the Soul II, chapter VIII, question 1, article 
II and Fr. Suarez absolutely thinks this in On the Soul III, chapter XIX, number III. But 
commonly the Latin interpreters especially St. Thomas think that some air is required to 
generate sound, about which Master Bannez can also be seen in I part, question 
LXXVIII, article III, doubt I on hearing. And so the first generation of real sound requires 
air which it strikes, yet real sound can be continued through water also, and much 
better the trajectory of intentional species can be made through water. This resolution 
is taken from St. Thomas in On the Soul II, lecture XVI, where first speaking about the 
medium where sound is heard (which certainly is the medium of diffusion) he says: "It is 
better heard in air, than in water,’ yet he adds about the medium where sound is first 
generated: "That it is necessary for the generation of sound in air, or water, that some 
firm and hard bodies strike each other, and strike air." Therefore when sound is also 
generated from water, as when the flow of the sea, or clouds collide, some air must be 
broken. And the reason is, both from experience itself, because below the sea fish 
however large, and very swift in their motion do not make sound, nor are heard, but if 
they leap outside the sea they are immediately heard and the water of the sea itself even 
in the deep is sometimes moved very swiftly, and strikes against rocks, or other solid 
places within the sea, yet no sound is felt, on the contrary in rivers, if the water is not 
deep, and strikes against rocks immediately it is heard, because it also strikes air; and 
also by reason, because for sound to be made it is necessary that the medium body 
between the striker and the struck, be so broken, that it is swiftly and as it were 
suddenly impelled, but if it is languidly carried, and does not go out at once sound is not 
excited, but water due to its thickness cannot be so pressed, that it goes out at once, 
but gradually flows away, and therefore is not a suitable medium for exciting sound. But 
that what is already excited in air can be carried through water itself is clear, because 
fish placed within waters hear, indeed we hear within walls with species entering 
through a solid body, or its pores. Indeed even the real motion by which sound is 
emitted does not repugn moving water, just as the sound of a war machine exploded 


near waters also makes gyrations in water, and from great thunders even the clouds 
themselves are moved, which are vapors of water. 


Objections are solved. 


You will object first: "Sound is defined by Aristotle in text LXXXV through motion, and 
he says voice is a percussion, or motion of respired air as is clear in text LX, therefore it 
is not well placed that it is a quality. If it is said that Aristotle speaks in a causal sense, 
because motion is the cause of sound, the difficulty still presses, because local motion 
only produces ‘where’, not quality, which is only made through alteration, how therefore 
is sound a quality, if it is caused by percussion which is local motion. It is confirmed, 
because sound thus produced is neither a first quality, nor a second, nor transient or 
permanent, therefore none. The antecedent is proved. It is not a first quality, because it 
is not heat, or cold, etc. which are first qualities. It is not a second, because it is not 
mixed from these, nor does it result from them. It is not permanent, because it does not 
last except while motion lasts, which is transient. It is not transient, because it is the 
terminus of motion, and thus motion rests and ceases in it. Hence it is not even in the 
third species of quality, because it neither causes alteration, nor is caused by it. 


It is answered that Aristotle spoke in a causal sense, when he calls sound motion, which 
St. Thomas says about voice there in lecture XVIII. And to the instance it is answered 
that in that rupture and breaking of air, which as division is local motion, an adjoined 
motion of alteration productive of sound is also found, not indeed alteration producing 
dispositions ordered to substantial corruption, but alteration broadly taken such as can 
be found even when the motion of heaven ceases, like impulsion, illumination, and 
similar ones. But because that motion of air is made by some impulse, which is a quality, 
and with some condensation or rarefaction, it will also be able by subtly refracting air to 
produce a quality very akin to, and dependent on motion which is sound, just as motion 
itself is dependent on impulse which is a quality, or on some condensation or 
rarefaction of air. And so local motion precisely does not produce except ‘where’, but as 
it is made with impulse, or other qualities, it can also produce quality. 


To the confirmation it is answered, that division of quality into first and second is not 
adequate, but some can be given which is neither first, nor arising from first, like 
transparency (for it is found even in heaven) opacity, impulse and similarly sound. But 
what is said about permanent or transient quality is answered, that sound is a transient 
quality, not because it is not a quality in fatto esse, but because its conservation 
depends on something transient, namely on motion, just as impulse also is given per 
modum transeuntis, because it is given as dependent on the impression of the impeller, 
and thus St. Thomas in that lecture XVI calls sound a quality not having fixed and 
resting being. Hence sound begins in the manner of motion, like qualities which are 
produced through motion, as was said in question XXI of Physics. And thus it is clear, 
how sound can pertain to the third species of quality, because it is both caused from 
some alteration broadly taken, and causes alteration of intentional species. 


Secondly it is argued: Because percussion of sounding bodies is not required for sound, 
therefore it is badly placed in the definition. The antecedent is proved, when cloth, or 
paper is torn, sound is made, yet hard bodies do not strike each other, and when air is 
struck with a rod not touching a hard body, and when a chestnut at the fire gives a 
sound, and clouds collide sound is made without percussion of a hard body. Finally, if 
that strong and swift collision is required, because languid motion does not cause 
sound, therefore all generation of sound will be violent, because that collision is made 
by contrary motions, and thus both cannot be natural. 


It is answered by denying the antecedent. To the first proof it is said, that in the division 
of cloth or paper percussion of air is made, because it is torn with impetus, but 
percussion to air suffices for sound to be made, although it is not made to another hard 
body; for sometimes air has not only the nature of broken medium, but also of struck 
body, as St. Thomas notes in On the Soul I, lecture XVI, and is clear in sound excited by 
wind, in the sound of a chestnut, or bomb and similar things. Hence those three bodies 
striking, struck and broken medium are not always required to be materially distinct, 
but the same body, namely air can be struck and broken. Hence we said above that hard 
bodies are not necessarily required for the generation of sound, but air-breaking 
suffices. And thus the answer is clear to all the examples which are brought. And to the 
last part of the argument it is said, that although the motion required for sound is 
violent with respect to the struck body, yet not with respect to the generation of sound, 
for thus it stands well, that action with respect to one effect is violent, and not with 
respect to another, as projection of an arrow upward or elevation of exhalation, and its 
agitation, are violent actions with respect to acquisition of place upward, yet not with 
respect to heating, or condensation or rarefaction, which follows that motion thus 
percussion of air and sounding is violent to the struck thing, not violent to sound. 


Lastly it is argued against what we said about the subject of sound: For if it is collided 
air, therefore where there is much air, there will be much sound, and where little air is 
broken, there will be little sound, although we see the contrary happen, for in the 
striking of a cymbal little air is broken, namely that which is between the tongue and the 
edge of the cymbal, and yet it is heard very far. And on the contrary if lead or woods a 
hundred times larger strike each other, they do not give as much sound as a cymbal, and 
yet they strike much more air. Likewise the differences of sounds are not taken from 
collided air, but from striking bodies, for from there we discern, that this is the sound of 
a cymbal, that of stones or woods, that grave, another acute; all of which cannot be 
reduced to collision of air, but to qualities of striking bodies, especially since sometimes 
air is struck more strongly by two woods, and with greater impetus, than a cymbal by 
the tongue, and yet less sound is made, therefore its subject is not air, but striking 
bodies, from which difference, and inequality of sounds results. 


It is confirmed, because water is also breakable like air, although not equally swiftly, 
therefore sound can be generated in it, although not as properly, as in air, and thus St. 
Thomas in On the Soul Il, lecture XVI says that the proper medium where sound is 


generated is air, and the medium in which it is heard is air and water. Therefore air is 
not absolutely a necessary medium, but only more proper. And experience supports 
this, because within water fish hear each other, because one flees another not from 
sight, which is not there where there is not light, therefore from hearing. Hence they 
are said to make certain sounds with their gills and experience shows that frogs make 
sounds under water, and Aristotle teaches this in History of Animals, chapter nine. 


It is answered that greater sound is given by greater breaking of air, if other conditions 
are not lacking, and qualities of sounding bodies, as that they are more polished, solid, 
hard, and admit more of airy composition like bronze, and silver, which is not found in 
wood, and stone, and thus from these although not as much breaking of air is made in 
quantity, yet more perfect and subtle is made, and consequently more vehement for 
propelling air, and thus causes more perfect sound, because it breaks air in a more 
excited manner, and makes it go out more swiftly, which conduces to exciting sound 
more, and if otherwise the motion and contact of bodies is greater extensively and thus 
lesser contact, or motion of air in a cymbal elicits greater sound, than greater motion in 
wood, because this is greater only in extension, that in intension or in qualities 
conducing to exciting sound more. 


To the other part about difference of sounds it is answered that that indeed is 
effectively from bodies sounding in diverse ways, but subjectively is in broken air, which 
as it will have been broken in diverse ways, has diverse sound, and emits its species. 
Hence although air is one and the same in itself yet as diversely struck, in the genus of 
sounding it is diverse. And when it is said, that sound is in those bodies, which through 
sound are sensed per accidens, it is answered that this is true, but nevertheless what is 
sensed is not the cymbal or striking body, but the struck or broken from the striking 
cymbal, so that the cymbal is only sensed as agent, not as subject of sound, although 
this subject of sound, namely broken air, is not a subject except with relation and 
connotation to the striking cymbal, because sound itself depends on motion and action, 
and thus the direct sensible per accidens is, the air itself resilient, or broken from 
percussion, but the connoted sensible and touched in obliquo as agent of this 
percussion is the striking body. Therefore inequality of sound never happens, with equal 
breaking of air, although it can happen with equal, or greater contact of body, lesser 
sound. 


To the second confirmation it is answered, that water due to its thickness cannot be 
broken with impetus, so that it flees and rebounds excitedly, but gradually flows and 
recedes, and thus does not cause sound, with compression languishing. And St. Thomas 
not only said, that air is the proper medium where sound is generated, but also adds, it 
is necessary that the bodies themselves strike air, and sound is generated. To those 
experiences we say, that they are not sufficiently clear and many deny them, as Master 
Bannez cites from Albertus Magnus in the cited third doubt. But if they are admitted, we 
say that sound is made by frogs within waters due to retention of some air within the 
throat or pores, which while it goes out can give that sound until they are filled with 


water, especially if the pores are somewhat relaxed, so that air can be sufficiently 
refracted in the mouth of frogs while it goes out. And about the gills of fish we say that 
they do not give sound within waters unless they expel water and draw in some air, as 
Aristotle says sound is excited by fish in this way in the Achelous river, and thus St. 
Thomas expounds him in On the Soul II, lecture XVIII. But that fish flee within waters, is 
not because of hearing, but either because they see them, if some light descends, or 
their scales shine, or because of smell, or because they touch them when they approach 
near. 


ARTICLE IV. 
What is voice, what is echo? 


Voice is defined by Aristotle in On the Soul II, text LXXXVII, as the percussion of 
respired air, which is made by the Soul in the lungs to the vocal artery with some 
imagination. Where voice is defined through its causes, and in relation to them. By the 
name of percussion or strike, sound itself is understood causally, for voice in itself is a 
certain sound. Then, the causes of this percussion are explained, from which that sound 
has animal or vital being. For the efficient cause is explained, both the principal which is 
the Soul; and the instrumental, namely the lung and vocal artery, to which other 
instruments connected to these are joined, as we shall explain shortly; and also the 
directive cause, namely imagination, from which voice proceeds, where also the final 
cause is insinuated, because the end of voice is to express concepts, or imagination, and 
thus imagination as to be expressed has itself as end, as directive as efficient. Finally, the 
material cause is explained in that which is said of air, for voice is sound received in 
refracted air. 


But you ask: What are the instruments required to form voice, for from this we shall 
know to which animals it is proper to form voice. It is answered therefore that it is 
required that the animal be breathing, for voice is sound of respired air. Similarly 
bloodless animals, that is, which are not nourished by blood, lack voice, because they 
lack lung and artery, and do not need respiration, which is given, so that by air itself the 
heat of blood, and spirits may be cooled, about which Aristotle can be seen here in text 
LXXXVII, and there St. Thomas lecture XVIII, where he enumerates four genera of 
bloodless animals. 


Therefore the instruments of forming voice are some internal, and guttural, some 
external, which are seen in mouth and tongue. The guttural or interior, are principally 
reduced to two, namely to the lungs, and to the vocal artery, which is also called rough, 
because it is unequal. To these two many others are recalled, which concur to these, as 
on the part of the lungs also the muscles of the thorax and intercostals must be joined, 
by which air is compressed, or admitted to the lungs. And on the part of the vocal artery 
the larynx is joined, which is at the head, or end of the artery as it were its mouth, and is 
covered by a certain cartilaginous membrane lest anything of food or drink enter 
through it. Secondly, the gargle, or gurgle is joined, which is a certain small flesh 


hanging under the extremity of the palate, and is accustomed to swell by influx of 
humor like a grape; but it contributes much to forming voice, or emitting it, whence 
those who occupy the gargle with water, or other liquid, cannot meanwhile speak. Other 
instruments are as it were external, which also contribute to the formation of voice, or 
greatly help it, like tongue, palate, teeth, lips, by which struck air is disposed to better 
formation of voice and distinction, although if the tongue is totally cut off, voice can in 
no way be formed. More about these can be seen in the Coimbrans On the Soul II, 
chapter VIII, question III, article 1, and properly pertain to doctors and to anatomy. 


As for echo or reflected sound, that this reflection is given is clear from experience 
itself, and reason, because sound, or voice is carried through gyrations or circles by 
which air is moved, just as when water by some impulse, or strike of a stone makes 
gyrations, but if these circles strike against some harder or thicker body, they are either 
dissipated, and thus echo is not made, or they go back making other similar gyrations 
and thus are said to be reflected. Hence not just any bodies return echo, but those 
which are so disposed that they do not dissipate, but restore gyrations, like concave, 
smooth bodies, and well compacted, which do not absorb air in themselves nor break it 
totally as in vaults, flasks, river banks, and other similar things; but bodies too soft, or 
rough, and unequal, or full of openings dissipate those gyrations, nor preserve them 
whole, hence nor restore them. 


There is difficulty in two things. First, whether reflected sound can be caused from the 
return of real sound itself. Second, whether reflection of audible species is sometimes 
made, and this suffices for echo. 


To the first it is answered that reflected sound can be generated through return of real 
sound. And we understand by return not of the same sound in number, since sound is 
an accident, which cannot pass from one subject to another, but through multiplication 
of sound, made however not in a straight line, but multiplying towards the part whence 
it began because of resistance of something impeding. Thus St. Thomas thinks in On the 
Soul II, lecture XVI, around text L at the end of the lecture, where after he said sound is 
multiplied in the manner of gyrations, he adds: "But if before gyrations of this kind fail, 
reverberation of moved air, and carrying sound is made to some body, the gyrations 
return to the contrary, and thus sound is heard from the opposite and this is called 
echo." And the reason is, because it conduces to this that reflected sound may be better 
heard, that not only species, but also real sound and motion of air be reflected, for then 
it will better emit species to the reflected part, if there real sound is in reflecting which 
can emit those species, and emitting multiply and strengthen, therefore if real sound 
and motion can reach to some body whence it reflects, and thence continue real 
reflection in sound this will more conduce to hearing of that echo. But motion of sound 
can thus really reach, and reflect, as when the gyrations themselves really diffuse 
themselves, if there they touch a resisting body having the other conditions, so that 
sound is not utterly extinguished but generated or fortified, there sound will be 


generated, and thence will be carried through some space, and thence will send species 
to hearing. 


To the second the whole difficulty consists, when echo is made from voice, or sound so 
small that it cannot really reach to the opposite body as there are some special places, 
in which although someone speaks softly, echo is heard in a distant part. But from 
another part this seems not to suffice for reflected sound, because that species reflect, 
does not make sound itself, or voice to be diverse, but the same; since as we suppose, 
sound is only directly diffused really, and is not reflected, therefore it cannot be heard 
as double sound, but as the same, but this is not echo, which is diverse from direct 
sound. And especially, because experience teaches, that direct sound, and reflected are 
not heard at the same time, but one successively after another. Therefore it is not made 
through reflection of species alone, because reflected species can be at the same time 
with direct, since they are continued and produced from the same real sound, and thus 
reflected sound will be perceived at the same time, and direct, and not one successively 
after another. Finally, at most from that intentional reflection it will only be concluded, 
that that sound will be heard as multiple apparently not really, just as also in sight, if the 
eye is raised by a finger, the object appears as if double due to division of species in a 
different line, although yet it is a single object. 


It is answered that it seems more probable, that for forming real echo reflection of real 
sound is required, yet for multiplying hearing of sound in a reflected mode, reflection of 
species suffices. For that sometimes echo is made through reflection of species alone, 
seems to be urgently proved by that experience, when voice softly uttered resists, and is 
heard reflexively, for then real motion cannot reach to the body whence reflection is 
made and then apparent reflection, or only representative will be made. And just as in 
sight not only light, but also species are reflected, as in a mirror, in which through 
reflection that image is generated, which is seen there, why will audible species also not 
be reflected? But just as in visible species not just any reflection makes objects to be 
seen, but what generates an image in a smooth and transparent body, so neither does 
just any reflection of audible species make echo, but what is made in such a body so 
disposed, that thence as it were a new species is generated and with new vigor, so that 
sound seems to be formed anew, although it is only intentionally not really reflected. 


Hence to the doubt posed for the second part it is answered, that although real sound is 
not diverse, yet refracted species, and reflected are diverse, and from that disposition of 
the resisting body so formed anew, that it seems as if another voice, or sound, just as 
from visible species a new image is generated in a mirror, which represents as if another 
object from mirror to eye, so audible species refracted from a resisting body does not 
generate new sound, but new representation, and as it were image responsive to sound, 
which is heard from that body as if a new voice. And when it is urged, that reflected 
sound is heard successively after direct, let this be granted, not because it is diverse real 
sound, but diverse intentionally, because however audible species from their nature are 
not carried in an instant, but by a certain motion, therefore that reflected species is 


represented as diverse sound successively emitted after direct, and not in the same 
instant, just as if in a mirror an image were generated not in the same instant, in which 
visible species is emitted from the object, but sometime after. Therefore we also 
concede, that in intentional reflection multiple sound is heard represented as multiple, 
although in reality real sound is not multiplied. 


You will say: Why then is sound reflecting intentionally, and not really, not heard as if in 
the depth of the resisting body, but as if on the surface, but on the contrary when visible 
species reflect in a mirror, the image is seen as if in the depth of the mirror, not on the 
surface? It is answered that this is because in a mirror if it is smooth and transparent, 
species enter through its transparency, and are not reflected until they find opacity, 
whence they rebound, which since they do not find except in the deep part of the glass, 
the image appears in the depth: but if the mirror is not perfectly translucent, and 
polished the image results immediately from the surface, or near, where it finds an 
impediment, so that it is refracted. But audible species as soon as they touch a hard 
body, or concave, and with other dispositions for reflection, are immediately reflected, 
but this hardness, and other dispositions are not only in the deep part of the body, but 
also on the exterior surface, and so reflection begins from there. 


Against the first part of this second difficulty you will object, because reflected sound 
does not seem to be able to be generated from refraction of real sound, nor does it 
appear how that second sound, or motion can be generated, for either it is continued 
with direct motion or discontinued. If continued, it will not be reflected, but the same as 
direct, although yet it is contrary to it, and tending to the opposite place. If 
discontinued, therefore it will not be able to be produced from that resting body 
whence it is reflected, nor in such vigor and perfection, as we hear echo itself, because 
that body is touched by sound very weak and diminished, when it reaches it, but echo is 
heard as perfect and vigorous sound. But there is special difficulty in voice, because 
voice is an articulated sound, and formed by an animal; but that reflected voice at that 
point of reflection is not generated by an animal, but by a resisting body. Nor can it be 
said, that it does this as an instrument of the animal. For if a trumpet placed to the 
mouth cannot form articulated sound, how will voice already emitted, and touching a 
wall be able to be articulated by it? 


It is answered that many of these touch on the difficulty in general about reflected 
motion, about which we treated abundantly in the books on generation question V. We 
say therefore that reflected motion is discontinued from direct, and is distinct. And 
when it is said that it will not be able to be produced by that resting body, we said, that 
it is not produced by its own power, but by the power of impulse respected there, for 
that impulse, as going out from the first impeller, has the power of moving up to a 
certain terminus, but from the resisting body it has, that that terminus is not in a 
straight line, but oblique, or contrary. And so from a resting body obliquity of impulse is 
had not direct tendency, but obliquity can be not through action, but through 
modification of action and motion, and this can be taken from a resting body, provided 


that impulse is affixed there, and thence modified, yet it always has the power of moving 
from the first power whence it proceeded. Nor does it hinder, that that first motion and 
impulse of air seems to cease, by which the first agitation was made, since it is refracted 
and divided in the resisting body, and thus the first voice is not heard, but another, 
because the first is terminated. For it is answered, that although the first motion of air 
ceases, and is terminated, yet impulse does not cease, which is diffused through air, and 
impinges on the resisting body, and thence is multiplied to the opposite part, not 
receiving power and impulse from the resisting body, but its modification, namely that it 
deflect to another part; or if impulse has ceased in air, at least species are multiplied, 
and reach up to the resisting body, and are refracted there, and thus because the first 
species is terminated, broken, it is no longer heard itself, but the second, which is 
reflexively generated. 


And when it is urged, that impulse cannot be produced by that resisting body in such 
vigor, as we hear, since it arrives there more remiss and languid, it is answered that 
sometimes motion is so diminished, that even if it reaches that resisting body, it is not 
invigorated thence nor made greater, and then little, or nothing is felt of echo; but 
sometimes that sound is so vigorous, that it is not diminished in the resisting body; but 
sometimes motion is diminished in itself, yet in such a disposition, that although 
tending directly it would be diminished, yet from the disposition of the body, on which 
it impinges, it not only has to be made oblique, but by reason of such dispositions to be 
invigorated, not that it receives impulsive power from the resisting body itself, but the 
first impulse itself, which was diminished in itself, as the power of the first impeller has 
with such dispositions placed to be able to grow not from itself, but from the power of 
the first impeller virtually persevering there in that impulse, unless it is so diminished, 
and weakened, that it cannot grow even with any dispositions added, about which see 
what we said in question V cited on generation. And thus it is clear how reflected sound 
can sometimes grow, like heat, or reflected light. 


To what is said, about voice how it can be generated by a resisting body, it is answered 
that voice is not generated or formed there by the wall, but multiplied by that power by 
which through air the sound of voice was multiplied in a straight line, for air multiplying 
voice does not do this by its own power, but by the power of the animal first forming, 
which is diffused through air. The same therefore reaching a hard body returns, not 
receiving from that body the power or formation of voice, but the power, which was 
diffused through air by making oblique and modifying. Nor is it similar to a trumpet, 
because when it is moved to the mouth itself, it impedes the very first formation of 
voice, lest it be made articulately, as the speaker wished, but as the trumpet permitted, 
and received impulse, but voice once formed, is multiplied through air or made oblique 
by a wall in that articulation and mode, in which it was first formed. 


What if you say: In the resisting body itself sound is broken and dissipated as to its 
figure, by which it was circulated in a gyration, since that sound is a certain impulse of 
air, which is very easily dissipated, when it impinges on some body, and thus voice will 


lose articulation there? It is answered that sometimes the body on which sound 
impinges, is such that it violates and dissipates its figure, and integrity, and then 
reflected sound is not returned, but voice is dissolved, or its articulation is confused, 
but sometimes that body is equal and smooth, and so disposed, that it does not dissipate 
that sound, but keeps it whole, and only impedes, lest it tend in a straight line, but go 
back, and then echo is made, yet not all its parts are heard but the last syllables, because 
the prior parts reflect while species of direct sound have not yet passed in the ears, by 
which it is occupied, but when they pass, only the last parts of reflected voice remain 
which are heard separately from direct sound and distinctly. 


ARTICLE V. 
In what does odor, which is the object of smell, consist? 


We suppose that odor is truly and properly a quality, and does not consist only in the 
substance of smoky exhalation, as some of the ancients said, whom the Coimbrans refer 
to in On the Soul II, ch. 9, q. 1, art. 1. And Aristotle refutes that opinion in the book On 
Sense and the Sensible, ch. 5, lect. 12, in St. Thomas: "And its falsity is clear, both by 
reason and experience." For if odor were that smoky substance, since we experience 
that color is diffused from an odoriferous body, consequently while odor is 
communicated, the body would be diminished, just as water is diminished through 
evaporation, therefore as long as odor lasts and is exhaled from the body, that 
diminution of the body would continue, which certainly would make some sensible 
reduction, since it is very continuous, which however is contrary to experience. It is also 
clear by reason, because odor is the proper sensible of some sense, but substance is 
sensible per accidens, therefore odor formally cannot be substance. 


Therefore it must be supposed that odor is in the genus of accident, and that is quality, 
both because it alters and is acquired by alteration; and because such an accident 
cannot be found in other genera. It remains to inquire about its difference. Odor is 
usually defined as a quality resulting from the temperament of primary qualities with 
dryness dominating, or exceeding, and heat cooking moisture. By saying resulting from 
the temperament of primary qualities, it remains said that it is a second quality, or 
mixed, and that its proper subject is a mixture, for odor is not found in the elements, if 
they are taken in their purity. 


Therefore the immediate cause from which odor is made is explained, which since it is a 
mixed quality, must be explained chiefly through the mixture, or temperament of 
qualities from which it is composed, and therefore it is said that it results from the 
temperament of primary qualities. But the mode of temperament is designated by 
saying that dryness must exceed moisture in the contrary way to flavors, in which 
moisture exceeds dryness. And this is deduced from experience itself, because we see 
that odoriferous things are most sensed by some drying heat, as in the heat of summer, 
or fire, odoriferous things are resolved, and smell more; similarly smoky exhalation is 
dry and usually dries, and regions which produce odoriferous things, like spices, are 


usually drier and warmer. Finally, those which are of best odor are usually of bitter 
flavor, but sweet things according to their native temperament are rarely odoriferous, 
because moisture predominates in them. However although dryness must predominate 
in odor, yet it does not totally conquer moisture, for those which are entirely arid or 
toasted, like very dry bones, or ashes, lack odor and similarly dry earth does not smell, 
but sprinkled with rain water, it exhales odor, therefore some moisture is required. 
Likewise in stones and woods, very hard stones do not smell, because they lack 
moisture, woods retain odor, because they have some cooked moisture. Finally, among 
metals gold lacks odor due to excessive earthly hardness, due to which it lacks 
moisture, but bronze and iron have some odor, because they retain some moisture. See 
Aristotle in the cited place On Sense and the Sensible and St. Thomas there. 


Finally, that heat digesting moisture is required is understood of attenuating digestion, 
and disposing to dryness, so that it dominates. And thus we see that those which are of 
warmer temperament exhale odor more perfectly, and odoriferous things resolve and 
perfect their odor by fire itself. Aristotle also says in Problems, sect. 12, that warmer 
seeds are affected by odor, and some affirm that roses smell better if planted near 
others from which they participate heat. 


Objections are solved. 


First it is objected to prove that odor is substance: For odor nourishes, strengthens the 
brain, or even harms, indeed even corrupts bodies, and by continuous exhalation of 
odor odoriferous things are diminished, and wither, all of which are signs of substantial 
nature. Hence Aristotle in Problems sect. 13, question 10, says odor is breath, or 
exhalation, which certainly is substance, and Galen in Aphorisms II says the more 
tenuous and airy parts of our body are nourished by odor, and attraction of air, to omit 
those who at the springs of the Ganges in the extreme part of India are said to be 
nourished by the odor of flowers alone, as Pliny and others report in the Coimbrans in 
the cited place, q. 1, article 1. 


It is answered that odor does not nourish, according as it is the sensible of smell, but 
that odoriferous substance, in which odor inheres, is said to nourish, or strengthen if it 
is exhaled, especially animal spirits are wonderfully recreated and exhilarated by that 
odoriferous air. Nor do we deny that some smoky exhalation, or substance is exhaled 
from odoriferous things, but we deny that it is formally odor itself, but the subject of 
odor. Thus therefore nutrition is not made by odor, although it can be made by an 
odoriferous thing, or its exhalation, insofar as it is convertible into the substance of the 
nourished. And thus Aristotle must be understood when he says odor consists in 
exhalation, for it is understood subjectively, not formally, for he expressly excludes the 
opinion saying odor is substance in chapter 5 of the book On Sense and the Sensible. 
But what is said about some being sustained by the odor of flowers smells of fable, for 
an animal is not nourished except by food taken through the mouth, and cooked in the 


stomach. But if the exhalation of flowers is so vivid that it exhales much odoriferous 
vapor, it may nourish by those exhaled vapors, not by odors. 


Secondly it is argued: Because many odoriferous things are given which are moist, like 
distilled waters, musk which is composed from the blood of some wild animal, amber, 
either from whale sperm, or born from some moist substance of the sea, civet arising 
from the moisture of cats, which however are among all odoriferous things the first, and 
most moist. And moreover, because if odor is made from heat attenuating moisture, 
heat should predominate rather than dryness. But it is clear that many which are of 
excellent flavor are also of best odor, like honey, wine, and other similar things which 
however are moist, therefore dryness need not predominate. It is confirmed, because 
odor is communicative of itself, as is clear in the touch of an odoriferous thing, 
therefore it is not a second quality, because second qualities do not communicate 
themselves, as is clear in color, weight, and lightness and other similar things, which by 
their contact do not render a thing colored, heavy, or light, etc. 


It is answered that all those although they are liquid, yet contain some dry exhalations, 
in which odor is contained, just as the sea also is rendered salty due to burnt 
exhalations, which are communicated to it; thus in other moist things, like amber, civet, 
balsam, etc. some exhalations are impressed so tempered, and dry, that they retain 
odor. But why, you ask: If it is so these odoriferous things smell less from near, than 
from far, indeed amber and civet if applied in great quantity, seem to exhale a heavy 
heat? It is answered that this happens due to the multitude of earthly exhalations, which 
are packed in the odoriferous thing itself, and are more attenuated by heat itself 
through smoky exhalation, and thus are sensed more purely, and defecated there, than 
in their own substance, where those exhalations are thicker. To what is said about heat 
attenuating moisture, it is answered that heat indeed directly generates heat, but yet 
disposes to dryness, or to forming dry exhalations, which in that moisture or liquid, 
make odor. But what is added that some can be at the same time of good odor, and 
flavor, it is answered that if this sometimes happens it is according to diverse parts, of 
which some have dryness predominating in exhalations, others well-digested moisture, 
which inclines to sweetness, about which see St. Thomas here in On the Soul II, lecture 
19. 


To the confirmation it is answered, that first it does not repugn, that some second 
quality be really communicative, just as sound is multiplied, and similarly flavor, and 
other similar ones, although others are not immediately communicative. Secondly, it is 
said that although these second qualities are not communicative of themselves 
immediately, yet they are well through primary qualities as instruments, or dispositions, 
by which such second quality is generated. And thus since odor seeks predominating 
dryness, through dryness, which is a communicative quality, and similarly through heat, 
and other tempering qualities, odor itself can be generated, and multiplied through 
another body, and thus Aristotle in On the Soul II, text 127, says air smells through 
change from odor, which can be understood through mediate change, that is, through 


that smoky exhalation, and its dryness, and heat, by which air is disposed to receiving 
odor. But these odoriferous exhalations are not in air by penetrating it, but by dividing, 
like other vapors, and exhalations, which ascend by the power of the sun, or are 
evaporated by fire. 


We do not treat of the species of odors because they are less known to us, as Aristotle 
says in the book On Sense and the Sensible, lect. 9, in St. Thomas. However St. Thomas 
treats of some species of odors there in lect. 13, where it can be seen. 


ARTICLE VI. 
What is flavor, which is the object of taste? 


Flavor is defined by Aristotle, as St. Thomas explains in On Sense and the Sensible VI, 
lect. 10, as a passion made by dry earth in moist water with the addition of heat, which 
reduces taste from potency to act by altering according to potency. It is called a 
passion, that is, a quality of the third species, which is a passion, or passible quality. The 
remaining parts are added to explain the difference of flavor from its causes. And first it 
is said, that it is a mixed quality, or second, when it is said made, or resulting from dry 
earth, etc. Second, it is shown from which qualities, or of what condition they must be, 
that flavor results from them, namely from dry earth in moist water. But that dry is 
understood to be earthy, and not fiery, because fiery due to its tenuity is too sharp, and 
consumptive of moisture, and inept for nutrition, but earthly dryness serves more for 
nourishment. But these qualities are expressed rather, namely moist and dry, because 
hot and cold are more active qualities, and pertain to the notion of effecting, which is a 
more extrinsic cause, but dry and moist provide more matter for flavor. But it is not 
expressed, which of these two should exceed the other, because of these two moisture 
is presupposed, but dry is superadded, that is, some exhalation, which is substantially of 
earthly species, and therefore flavor is made from such dry as from something 
extrinsically coming, although its intrinsic root is moisture, and by this very fact that 
watery moisture remains, and is not totally resolved, it is sufficiently signified, that for 
flavor to be made, that moisture must dominate, but flavor must be fattier and thicker 
than odor, and therefore moisture must predominate. 


Third, the instrumental cause is added, namely by addition of heat, or from the 
concoction of heat, to denote that flavor is principally made by heat for by cold it is 
rather imperfected and made raw. Hence in cold regions, and times not hot, fruits do 
not ripen: but where heat takes away that rawness flavor is tempered. However some 
cold must remain, not for the concoction of moisture, but to temper heat, lest if it 
exceed too much, it consume all moisture. But that some very hot foods have best 
flavor, is not because they do not retain some cold, otherwise it would be highest heat 
and fire, but because heat there has some excess: indeed although the matter of the 
savory thing is more vehemently heated, yet the exhalations, or vapors, with which 
flavor is mixed, are moister. 


Finally, the final cause of flavor is placed, namely that it is alterative of taste, for it is 
ordered to this as to an end, although it makes another alteration by emitting species, 
which is alteration broadly taken; and the object is ordered to that as to an effected end, 
because it is made by it, not as to an end for whose sake; and by these flavor is 
sufficiently distinguished from odor and sound, and other sensibles. 


You ask: What are also the principal species of flavor? It is answered, that we can either 
speak of extremely contrary flavors, or of intermediates, yet more principal, and known, 
or finally of those which are made from such mixture; just as also in colors some 
extremes are given, like white and black, others principal intermediates, like red, green, 
etc. finally others resulting from these, and their mixture. And it is the same in odors, 
although the species of odors are less known to us, as is clear from Aristotle On Sense 
and the Sensible lect. 9, in St. Thomas, and that man is of more imperfect smell among 
animals, and less discerns their differences. 


Therefore the extremely contrary species of flavors are two, namely bitter and sweet 
the principal intermediate species, to which others are reduced, besides those two 
extremes are six, namely fat and salty, vinegary, austere, pontic and sharp. But the 
species, which can be made from their mixture, are innumerable, just as are daily made 
by art irritating the gullet. This is the opinion of Aristotle in On the Soul II text 105, lect. 
21, in St. Thomas. But however in the prior part about extreme flavors Galen contradicts 
him in Simples IV who said extreme flavors are pontic and sharp, because they most 
closely approach two primary contrary qualities, namely heat and cold, for pontic 
(which is the same as lemony) is caused from gross cold, and thus lemons have cold 
juice; but sharp is caused from vehement and subtle heat. But as to the second part 
others add other species, like insipid, which seems to be distinguished from those, and 
is perceived per se by taste. And others add other species, which however seem to 
consist from the mixture of these. 


However Aristotle's opinion must be retained, which St. Thomas follows in the cited 
place, and On Sense and the Sensible, lect. 11 and commonly interpreters, who can be 
seen in the Coimbrans ch. 10, q. 1, art. 1. The Carmelites disp. 13, q. 2. The reason is, 
because contrariety in flavors must be taken especially concerning what is proper to 
them, namely concerning the mode of affecting the power of taste, but in this we clearly 
see, that bitter and sweet are extremely contrary, for sweet affects taste best and most 
agreeably, bitter worst, and thus it is most abominated, therefore these in the genus of 
flavors are most contrary, although causally, and remotely, that is, on the part of 
primary qualities from which they are caused, others are more contrary not in 
themselves, but in qualities from which they arise, namely hot and cold, etc. 


Hence the answer to Galen's foundation is clear, for it is said, that that contrariety of 
hot and cold, found in pontic and sharp, is contrariety of another genus from flavor, and 
only materially and remotely concurring to flavors, as from which it is made, not as 
formally constituting contrariety of flavors, just as also white and black are contrary in 


the genus of colors, although in the genus of hot and cold, on which as on first qualities 
their mixture depends, they do not sometimes have contrariety, because whiteness can 
be caused by cold in one subject, and blackness by the same in another, and similarly by 
heat, as we said above, and experience shows. 


But if you say: At least contrariety of flavors is caused from greater distance and 
contrariety between dry and moist, because flavor follows moist tempered by dry, it is 
answered that although flavor is taken from tempered moist, it is not necessary that 
contrariety of flavors be taken from contrariety of moist and dry, as St. Thomas teaches 
in On the Soul II, lect. 21, but it is a peculiar contrariety and of another genus, although 
arising from mixture of moist and dry, yet maximum contrariety of flavors does not arise 
from maximum contrariety of dry and moist. Nor does it hinder, that extremely sweet 
flavor does not harm taste, as in other senses extremely contrary objects harm them: 
for this is peculiar in flavors, that sweetness remaining there is not given excess of 
qualities, by which taste can be harmed in its temperature, because as long as 
sweetness remains, the qualities causing it must be well disposed and tempered. But if 
sweetness so exceeds that it dissolves that due proportion, even sweetness itself will be 
corrupted, and thus flavor will not be harmed by sweetness, but by excessive moisture, 
or heat, etc. 


But that the middle flavors are rightly assigned is clear, because all can be reduced to 
those. Nor does the instance of insipid hinder, because insipid is remiss sweet, or not 
intense bitter; hence it can be reduced to one of those, as imperfect in that genus. 
About the rest it is clear they are well assigned, and it is clear from experience that they 
are given. For sweet is found, as in honey, sugar, and similar things: bitter as in absinthe, 
gall, chickpea, etc. fat as in butter, meat, marrow, milk: salty as in salt: vinegary, as in 
vinegar and other putrid things: austere as in unripe and wild fruits pontic as in lemons: 
sharp as in mustard, pepper, and similar things. All of which taste judges as distinct, and 
if any others are given, they are reduced to these, or come from their mixture. But St. 
Thomas enumerates them in On Sense and the Sensible lect. 11, such that fat flavor is 
not distinguished from sweet, as he says there, but is enumerated under it. And similarly 
in On the Soul II, lect. 21, he says two of them are reduced to one, which is to be 
understood of fat and sweet. And thus there will be eight species, two extreme bitter 
and sweet, the rest principal and generic intermediates, but innumerable which are 
made from the mixture of these. 


You will object against the definition of flavor: Because many foods are very dry, and are 
given to remedy illnesses contracted from excessive moisture; and ashes are most dry, 
and yet have some flavor, namely bitter, therefore it is not required for flavor that 
moisture predominate. Hence the Philosopher does not say, that flavor is caused from 
moist in dry, but on the contrary, therefore he supposes dry must predominate, because 
it acts on moist, and action is from predominating power. But if it is said, moisture must 
predominate, because what has flavor must be nourishment, it follows therefore that all 
nourishment must be moist, which is false, since hunger is appetite of hot and dry, not 


moist. It is confirmed, because this definition on one part is diminished, because it does 
not explain what kind this moist must be, whether watery, or airy, nor what kind of dry, 
earthly, or fiery. On another part it is redundant, because it explains flavor both in the 
genus of entity as it results from mixture of dry and moist, and in the intentional genus, 
as it moves sense, which is to be defined according to a double order and genus, but this 
cannot be done in a single definition. 


It is answered that it is one thing, that some savory thing have more dryness than 
moisture, another that flavor follow dryness itself, rather than moisture. For in a very 
dry thing flavor can be given not following dryness, but some parts, in which moisture 
prevails, namely some vapors or more tenuous parts enclosed there, which retain 
sufficient moisture for flavor, although with excessive dryness of other larger parts 
adjoined, or from defect of decoction, and other imperfect accidents that flavor 
degenerates into an extreme imperfect, namely into bitter, like ashes. But what is said, 
in the Philosopher's definition it is rather said, that flavor is made from dry in moist, 
than from moist in dry, it is answered that this is said by the Philosopher, because 
although moist predominates on the part of matter, yet dry tempers and modifies moist, 
and both are cooked by heat as more active, hence the root of flavor is moisture itself 
providing matter, and simply what pertains to the perfection, or sweetness of flavor; for 
we experience that those which are of more perfect flavor abound in moisture, but 
dryness has itself as disposing and modifying. But what is said about nourishment, it is 
answered that nourishment as it is savory, is founded in moisture, but as it is nutritional 
it is not founded in moist principally, but in hot and dry although sprinkled with 
moisture and other qualities. And therefore hunger, because it is appetite of food as it is 
nutritional, is appetite of hot and dry, but appetite of flavor is more appetite of a 
delectable thing to taste, than as nutritional, and although it is not directly appetite of 
moist, yet it is appetite of what is founded in moist. 


To the confirmation it is answered, it is not explained, but implied in the definition, 
what kind of moist is savory, because it must not be purely moist, but mixed with dry; 
and consequently such moist must be watery, not airy, nor fiery dry, but earthly, 
because these are too subtle, and not conducive to nourishing. Add that St. Thomas in 
the definition given above expressed, that savory moist must be watery. Nor does it 
vitiate the definition, that flavor is explained in both real and intentional genus, because 
flavor is defined as sensible, and thus radically is in the intentional genus, and the 
intentional genus follows this real. 


ARTICLE VII. 
What is the object of touch? 


Three things must be explained about the object of touch. First, what are the tangible 
qualities. Second, whether to be tangible they must be excessive above the 
temperament of touch. Third, whether they must inhere in the organ itself, to be 
sensed, or remain in the tangible object. 


Concerning the first, it is clear from experience, that we discern by touch not only 
primary qualities like hot, cold, etc. but also many others, like soft and hard, rough and 
smooth, etc. indeed many Authors distinguish various touches in species according to 
these differences, as can be seen in M. Bannez I p. question LXXVIII, art. III, doubt I on 
touch, and the Coimbrans here ch. XI, question II, art. 1. But how many these 
contrarieties are, which are reached by the sense of touch, it is answered first to be 
those two hot and cold, moist and dry, which are the primary elemental qualities. Then, 
among secondary qualities six are numbered, namely hard and soft, rough and smooth, 
heavy and light (for they weigh to touch) sharp and blunt, pain and pleasure, hunger and 
thirst; for these pertain to touch of the stomach. Some add the touch of tickling and 
itching, for it is sensed not as hot or cold, or anything similar, but as a certain soothing, 
and commotion of touch. Finally, for venereal pleasure some posit a distinct mode and 
object of touch from the rest. And these are the principal contrarieties of tangible 
qualities. 


But it can be doubted, whether all these qualities or contrarieties are tangible 
immediately and primarily, or one through another. For St. Thomas I p. question 
LXXVIII, art. III ad 3 and On the Soul II, lect. XXII, the whole foundation which he places 
to prove, that there are many touches diverse in species is, because many primary 
tangible contrarieties are given, of which one is not reduced to another, and thus he felt 
that these qualities are immediately tangible of themselves, otherwise he would assume 
a false proposition. Indeed even if touch is one according to atomic species, because all 
those contrarieties agree in some proximate genus, still all will be immediately tangible, 
just as although all colors agree in one contrariety of white and black, yet all are visibly 
equally immediate, nor do we need to see white and black first to see green, for 
example. And then, because at least two primary contrarieties, namely of hot and cold, 
dry and moist, do not depend one on another, but each is immediately tangible: indeed 
others can also be sensed, just as in heaven hard or soft, rough or smooth would be 
immediately sensed by touch, if it were applied there, because it would sense 
resistance, yet without touch of cold or hot, which is not there, finally tickling 
immediately makes sense, without touch of cold or hot, etc. preceding. 


But from another part there is also difficulty. First, for the sense of touch does not 
consist of all those contrarieties which it can sense, but only of the contrariety of hot 
and cold, moist and dry, therefore it will be able to sense only these immediately, 
because it senses those more immediately, which are closer to it. Then, because when 
many objects pertain to one power, not all can pertain equally primarily, but in some 
order, therefore some pertain per se primarily, but others through these. Finally, 
because for these qualities to be sensed through touch they must change the organ as 
St. Thomas teaches in question On the Soul article XIII, but many of these qualities are 
not active, nor produce their like in the organ of touch, for neither rough and smooth 
render the hand rough or smooth, nor gravity or lightness heavier or lighter, therefore 
they can only change touch through hot and cold, and thus are sensed through them. 


It is answered that the prior part seems truer, namely that all these qualities are equally 
primarily tangible, and not one through another, as to the reason of changing touch 
intentionally. And besides the foundation brought it is confirmed, because all these 
qualities are sensible per se and from within, not as common sensible or per accidens, 
therefore as proper sensible of touch, for they do not pertain to another sense, 
therefore they are immediately and per se sensible, although among them some are 
more principal than others, just as among colors all are equally primarily visible, 
although some move more efficaciously and vividly, and are more principal. And thus St. 
Thomas says that all these can be said to pertain to the same power, insofar as they are 
contained under the same genus, although unnamed, just as also if it sensed only the 
contrariety of cold and hot, it would reach those, as they agree in some unnamed 
tangible genus. 


Hence the answer to the reason for doubting is clear. To the first it is said, that although 
secondary contrarieties arise from primary as to physical mixture, yet in the notion of 
tangible object they have per se their objective formality, just as also middle colors arise 
from extremes physically, and in being of quality, yet they have their formal visible 
notion, no less than extreme colors. And what is said, that the organ of touch does not 
consist of all those contrarieties, it is answered it does not consist of all formally, but 
well virtually and eminently, insofar as it has virtue and power to all. But it is not 
necessary, that the organ have in act what it senses, but only in potency, indeed it must 
lack that, as was said sufficiently above. 


To the second proof it is said, that many objects pertain to one power orderly, insofar as 
they are formally united under one notion, not because it is necessary that one be 
known through another, just as all colors through light, all tangibles through proportion 
of temperament, which is that generic unnamed notion. 


To the third it is answered, that also in these secondary qualities real change of the 
organ of touch is required, but not in the same way, for in acting and really changing it 
is not inconvenient, that they depend on primary as on prior dispositions in physical 
genus, just as also sensitive powers themselves use instrumentally these primary 
qualities hot and cold, etc. for their operations. But in intentional change, and in 
constituting intentional notion, and in constituting objective notion, secondary tangible 
qualities do not depend on primary, but per se are objects of touch, although to alter 
physically, they depend dispositively on primary qualities as on a required condition, 
that they be sensed. 


Concerning the second point, whether touch can only perceive excessive qualities, the 
common response is, that only those can be sensed, as the Philosopher teaches in this 
second book, text CXVII, where he says: "We do not sense hot and cold, hard and soft, 
but excellences as if sense were a certain mean of the contrariety which is in sensibles." 
St. Thomas subscribes there lect. XXII, saying: "The organ of touch does not sense that 
quality according to which it is in act, for we do not sense what is hot or cold, hard or 


soft, according to that mode in which these are in the organ of touch, but we sense 
tangible excellences." Thus St. Thomas whom Authors commonly follow. Cajetan on that 
text, and Flandria, the Carmelites here disp. XIV, quest. II, and many others. And the 
reason is, because sense must be in potency to its sensible, and not have it in act, for if 
it has it in act, it is prohibited from sensing the extraneous, because sense must be 
affected by its sensible, and thus not have it in act in that notion, in which it can be 
sensed: which especially urges in touch, which must be changed by its sensible not only 
by intentional change, but also real, and by alterative contact, therefore the organ of 
touch must not only lack the intentional species of its sensible, but also the real physical 
quality itself, which it senses, since it must be affected by it by real and physical passion, 
and consequently not have it in act in real being. Therefore since touch has in itself 
something of cold and heat, and other contrarieties, because in itself it is formally 
mixed, and tangible by another touch, it is necessary, that it not sense that heat, or cold, 
which it has, and consequently neither of inferior grade, because it also has this, but 
only exceeding, because it can be changed only by this, otherwise if it could sense heat, 
which it has in act, it would always be in continuous touch. Experience also seems to 
attest, because a very hot hand does not discern lesser heat, nor equal, therefore it is a 
sign that only exceeding quality can be sensed. 


Against this, however, some opposing Authors object with not insignificant arguments. 
First, from experience, because one hand senses another hand, and foot senses foot, 
although they are of the same temperament. Therefore not only excessive qualities are 
sensed, but also equal or lesser ones. Second, because any tangible quality, however 
remiss and tepid, is knowable through touch and is in fact known, since it can be 
harmful or beneficial to the animal, and causes pain or pleasure, but no touch has a 
quality so remiss in whatever degree, in which it can be sensed, because the 
temperament of touch must have vigor and a determined degree of qualities, therefore 
if only excessive qualities can be sensed, remiss quality below that degree would not be 
sensible, because there is no power which can sense it. And it is confirmed, because 
vehement heat transmits heat according to all grades which it has, and not only 
according to more excellent ones, since it is a natural agent, which acts according to all, 
therefore touch also must sense all those, since it senses naturally, and without 
precision, therefore it must sense not only more excellent, but also inferior ones. 


Third, the reasons made for our opinion are challenged, for that sense must be in 
potency to the sensible, it is only required that it be in intentional potency, not real, 
therefore it stands well that sense can be intentionally changed by remiss quality, 
although it cannot be changed by physical change except by an exceeding one, 
otherwise if the organ of touch had to be in potency to all tangible qualities, it would 
have to lack all, which is impossible since it is mixed from them, therefore it will be able 
to be changed by some, although it has them. And Murcia urges this in On the Soul II, 
disp. 10, q. 11, because secondary non-active qualities can only intentionally change the 
power, therefore they will be perceived by touch, although they are remiss, just as a soft 


hand can sense the lesser softness of another. The same argument is made about taste, 
which does not lack all flavor in itself, for if someone chews the tongue, he finds flavor 
in it, as daily experience itself shows in those who eat tongues of other animals. 


To the first it is answered, that when two hands, or other parts of the same 
temperament touch each other, they do not sense in that notion of temperament in 
which they agree, but in another, for example, if they are of the same hot temperament, 
they will sense each other in dryness or moisture, or softness or roughness, and finally 
in that, in which they do not entirely agree, but where there is some excess. 


To the second it is answered, that remiss qualities are also sensible in two ways, first 
indirectly because namely remiss quality is joined to the opposite more intense, and by 
sensing that, remiss and tepid is indirectly sensed, just as if hot as two is applied to 
touch having heat as four, heat is not sensed directly, but if that hot as two has opposite 
cold adjoined, that is sensed directly and by reason of that also that lesser heat is 
sensed, insofar as tempering cold, but if it has nothing of cold, or other qualities 
tempering, or tempered by heat, heat will not be sensed, but this will be per accidens. 
Second, remiss quality can be sensed directly, but not by any touch, but by that which in 
its temperament has similar quality in lesser degree, as if touch has heat as four it will 
not sense heat as two, but if the heat of touch is more tempered, and reduced to less 
than as two, it will sense that, and the same will be for cold and other qualities, because 
neither are all touches of the same temperament, nor is the same always in the same 
state of quality, but can grow or decrease, and thus be constituted in a state, in which it 
senses very remiss quality. But if quality is so remiss, that below it the temperament of 
touch cannot be found, that for such a state will not be directly tangible but indirectly 
as was Said, but this is per accidens, for per se and from its proper notion any quality is 
tangible, although not for every state, nor in every way. 


If you insist: It follows that touch could never perceive pleasure and delight, because 
this consists in that proportionate things to touch are perceived, but pain in that 
excesses of that proportion are reached, as St. Thomas teaches in additions, q. 86, art. 1 
ad 3. It is answered, that pain does not consist in any excess, but in that which dissolves 
the organ and harms, or impresses the species of such dissolution; but pleasure in 
proportion thus exceeding qualities of touch in acting, that it does not exceed in 
dissolving, but is again affected by touch, and conserves and fosters that proportion 
itself in its temperament, yet it must not be an entirely mathematical and equal 
proportion, for thus it would act nothing at all. Pleasure can also happen through 
information of the species of an entirely proportionate and suitable tangible thing as to 
one quality, yet acting alteratively through another, in which it moderately conquers 
quality opposed to it in touch. But in the blessed there will be most suitable touch 
without alteration through the species alone of proportionate tangible. 


To the confirmation it is answered, that vehement heat sends the species of all grades of 
heat, but per modum unius, not each grade separately, and from that whole intensity 


the sense of touch senses exuberance and excess, but it cannot sense inferior or equal 
grades there, because it is not represented separately from more intense ones, but as 
making one with them, for if remiss ones were sensed separately, those which remained 
would not be sensed as intense. Therefore as they make one intense, thus they are 
sensed per modum unius, not as separately each is remiss, and thus as remiss, they are 
not sensed in that heat. 


To the third it is answered, that sense is directly in potency to intentional change of the 
object, but for this it is required as a necessary condition, that it lack that real quality, 
whose intentional change it senses, as we said in question 5, art. 4, for if sense has those 
real qualities, it is not apt to receive their species, but to emit them, because the object 
is born to emit species, hence through such an object it cannot receive species similar 
to it, because the disposition of emitting species and receiving must always be diverse. 
But if sense receives species not insofar as it has that real quality, but as it is in potency 
to receiving its intentions, although on another part it has quality in act real, from this it 
follows, that having real quality does not per se conduce to receiving its species, but 
being in potency and lack of it, but then it is better in potency, when it lacks form, 
therefore having it is some impediment to receiving species, because it is less in 
potency to them; but that it is also total impediment we showed in the cited place. But 
specially in the sense of touch, because to perceive the object it needs also real 
alteration of tangible quality at least speaking connaturally, therefore it is necessary that 
it also lack that real quality according to which it must be physically changed, and thus 
sensation cannot be made from remiss quality, if touch has it really in equal or greater 
degree. 


And when it is urged, that by this reason touch will lack all real tangible quality, because 
it can sense all, it is answered that it must only lack excessive extreme qualities, which it 
can sense, not tempered according to which it can sense; but if that temperament is 
varied to less, then it will also be able to sense more remiss quality, which can act 
another remiss temperament. Hence St. Thomas in On the Soul II, lect. 23, says: "Touch 
is excepted from that rule, that sense must lack the quality of its object, because in itself 
it is a certain mixture and is conflated from tangible qualities themselves, but it is 
verified, that it must lack excellence of those qualities, which alone it senses, because it 
consists in a certain mean." But to what is urged about secondary qualities, which are 
not active, it is answered first that this is not certain, for soft things soften, and hard 
compress, although they act more slowly than primary qualities. Then, it suffices that 
they act through primary not only introducing forms similar to themselves, but also 
disposing to producing those middle qualities, but dependently on primary. And the 
hand senses the lesser softness of another indirectly by reason of adjoined roughness. 


To the last it is said, that the tongue as sensing organ does not have flavor, but if it 
receives that, it is because it is removed from its natural disposition, as when the tongue 
of one with fever is filled with bitter humor. But if tongue is eaten, it has flavor, but then 
it is no longer organ of sensing, but dead flesh cut off from other parts, and therefore 


like other savory objects, it has its flavor. And it is the same for odor with respect to 
nostrils. 


Concerning the third point, namely whether touch senses the quality of the conjoined 
tangible, or that which it emits into the sensorium of touch, it is answered from what 
was Said, q. 5, art. 6, supposing that the sense of touch, because it truly senses, requires 
intentional species of its object, and because it is very natural, requires physical 
alteration due to conjunction of tangible qualities, which are naturally alterative, unless 
alteration itself is impeded, as after the day of judgment it will be impeded with the 
motion of heaven ceasing, on which all alterations per se depend. Hence physical 
alteration is not per se required and essentially for sensation of touch, but only due to 
the connatural order of bodies touching each other with alterative qualities, hence in 
the fire of hell physical alteration will cease in the bodies of the damned, otherwise it 
would corrupt them, and yet there will be most acute touch, as St. Thomas teaches in 
additions q. 86, art. 3. But per se intentional information is required, because touch is 
truly cognitive, and thus necessarily requires, that it be informed by the object in a 
knowable and intentional mode, and not only in an entitative mode; for thus also 
inanimate things are informed by their forms, not that they become their objects 
representatively, but that from form and subject something natural is made, and some 
third thing is constituted entitatively. 


These things supposed it is answered to the doubt, that the organ of the sense of touch 
does not sense what immediately inheres in it in the sensory nerve itself, nor real 
quality produced in it, but the quality of the tangible object itself, yet as communicated 
to flesh, and through flesh intentionally communicated to the sensing nerve itself. This 
is clear, because since the tangible must be really approximated to the sensing itself, 
and through flesh tangible quality is communicated, that which is in flesh will be sensed 
more immediately, and through it, also that which is in the external tangible itself. But if 
the tangible does not alter physically, as in the bodies of the damned the quality itself 
existing in the tangible will be sensed and so much more strongly, the more the fire of 
hell will occupy all interior things, and mix itself inside through pores, yet it will not 
impress real quality, but intentional in sense. But real quality placed immediately above 
the nerve itself is not sensed, although one part can sense another nearer altered, as we 
said in the cited place, so that never one part senses quality immediately inhering in it. 
In which also Fr. Suarez agrees in On the Soul III, ch. 26, concl. 1. 


You will object: If the head of an animal immediately touched the sun, it would be 
heated by it no less, than air is heated, and yet it would not sense the heat which is in 
the sun, because the sun lacks it, therefore heat inhering in itself. Second, it follows that 
it could never sense heat as eight, because this cannot be communicated by fire to flesh 
itself, unless by corrupting it, for heat as eight is only with fire, therefore if physical 
alteration is required for sensation of act, alteration of heat as eight will be required for 
sensing heat as eight but this alteration of heat as eight, is not outside fire. Third, the 
ardor of fever is sensed no less, than quality, which is in external tangible, but this also 


affects the nerve itself, just as contractive coldness of nerves affects them, and is sensed 
by them. Finally, intentional change from tangible quality is made in an instant, since it 
lacks contrary, but physical change is made successively, since it is made by motion of 
alteration. Therefore before physical alteration intentional change is already made, and 
consequently sensation itself. 


To the first it is answered, that in that case, that there is no middle body between the 
sun, and animal, it will sense heat, not which is in the sun, but in the animal itself, yet 
not immediately placed above the nerve, but placed in the flesh of the head, which is 
more immediate to the sun, than the nerve, and thus is more immediately affected by 
heat, just as also blood, which then would boil from that action of the sun, and thus 
nothing immediately placed above the organ is sensed, but above its medium, which is 
flesh. 


To the second it is said, that also heat as eight, can be sensed, not only which is in fire 
itself, but which is communicated to flesh before the nerve, but it is communicated to 
flesh by burning it, and thus when the species of heat as eight also begins to diffuse to 
sense, and most acute pain is made, for that species may pass to the nerve, it is not 
required, that alteration be made in the nerve itself, but it suffices, that in flesh itself 
joined to it. But in the bodies of the damned fire applied to flesh without physical 
alteration, and combustion, will send the species of heat as eight into the nerve, and 
especially because that fire as we said, will also enter inside the body through pores. 


To the third it is said, that the heat of fever is chiefly sensed in the fervor itself of blood, 
and spirits, where that immoderate heat inheres, but blood is something distinct from 
nerve, although joined to it like flesh. But when the nerve is contracted by cold, that 
cold first passes through flesh, and thence can emit species, by which it is sensed. But 
the contraction itself of nerves, which is the effect of cold causes pain, yet is not sensed 
by that part, in which it immediately is, but by the nearer, by which it is intentionally 
changed. 


To the last it is answered, that intentional change in these coarser senses, although it 
does not have contrary, yet has dependence on motion of alteration, or local, and is 
generated in the mode of it, and therefore is not made in an instant, as in sight, whose 
species do not depend on such motion, as we said above treating of sound. 


QUESTION VIII. 
ON THE INTERNAL SENSES. 


ARTICLE I. 
Whether there are internal senses, and how many there are? 


St. Thomas proved that there are some internal senses in Part II, question 78, article 4, 
from the fact that animals know things in their absence and not only in their presence, 
otherwise an animal would not be moved to seek something absent, as we see them 
moved to seek food, or drink, or offspring, and similarly they have memory of a past 
thing, because they return to the same places, e.g. to the same nests, pastures, etc. But 
absent things are not perceived by the external senses, which only know the changes of 
objects. Finally, it is known from experience, and Aristotle affirms in Book IV of History 
of Animals, chapter 10, that not only humans but also other animals that have memory 
dream, because it is clear that dogs also bark during sleep. But a dream cannot be an act 
of the external sense, because then they are asleep, nor of the intellect, because it is 
bound in sleep, therefore it pertains to some internal sense. 


Since therefore there can be no doubt about the question whether there are internal 
senses, it remains to inquire about their number, quiddity, and species, both impressed 
and expressed, and acts. And first, the question arises concerning the number of such 
senses, how many there are. The internal senses are usually signified by some names 
explaining their offices and functions, such as common sense, phantasy or imagination, 
estimative or cogitative, memory, and reminiscence. But there is difficulty in two things. 
First, in explaining the offices of each sense. Second, whether they are so distinct that 
they require several really distinct powers, and how many should be posited. 


Concerning the first, the common sense occurs first, about which it is agreed among all 
Philosophers that it must be posited, as Aristotle teaches in the book On Sleep and 
Waking, chapter 2, and in On the Soul, Book 3, text 136, and St. Thomas there in lecture 
3, and in Part I, question 78, article 4, and in the question On the Soul, article 13. The 
necessity and proper function of this power is, first, that a comparison and 
discrimination can be made between sensibles known by different external senses, e.g. 
between color and sound, or taste, etc. For these cannot be discerned by any external 
sense; because one external sense cannot know anything about the object of another, 
and consequently neither judge about their agreement or difference among themselves, 
but it is necessary to posit a higher power than all, which judges about all those 
sensibles. Nor can this judgment be formed through all the powers of the external 
senses taken together, since no act comes forth from any one separately that touches 
on anything of the object of another; but from all together no act comes forth. Secondly, 
the common sense is specially posited so that reflection can be made upon the very acts 
of the external senses, for the senses themselves cannot reflect upon themselves, 
because they are restricted to their direct objects by which they are specified, therefore 


in order for the acts of the senses themselves to be known, e.g. for someone to know 
not only color, but that he sees color, it is necessary to have recourse to a superior 
power, which knows such acts, and this is the common sense. Finally, the common 
sense is posited so that virtue, that is, animal spirits and influence, may be administered 
by it to all the external senses, because all are rooted in the brain, and their nerves are 
united and terminate in the forehead where the common sense has its seat, as will be 
said later, therefore the common sense serves to be the origin and principle of 
distributing animal spirits to the other senses. 


In the second place is phantasy, or imagination. It serves first to retain the species 
drawn from the common sense, and therefore for those species it has the power of 
memory, and knows things in their absence, as St. Thomas teaches in Part I, question 78, 
article 4. Secondly, to compose various forms among themselves, just as from the 
species of a mountain and the species of gold it forms the species of a golden mountain, 
which properly pertains to imagination, as St. Thomas teaches in Part I, question 12, 
article 9, about which we will speak more fully below and in the following article. 


In the third place is posited the estimative power. To this pertains to know not only 
external sensibles, but also certain intentions, which are not perceived by the external 
sense and are therefore called non-sensed, because they are known beyond the external 
senses, e.g. friendship, the notion of useful and harmful, which the external sense does 
not perceive, just as a sheep flees a wolf, not because it is of such a color or shape, but 
because it is its enemy, and a bird collects straw, not because it has such a color or 
touch, but because it is useful for nest-building. And for perceiving these intentions the 
estimative power is posited, as St. Thomas teaches in Part I, question 78, article 4, and in 
the question On the Soul, article 13, in the body. 


In the fourth place is posited memory, that is, the power of preserving and retaining 
these non-sensed species or intentions themselves. And memory is specially required 
for preserving these intentions or species, because as St. Thomas says in the cited place 
of the First Part, the principle of remembering in animals arises from some such 
intention, e.g. from some notion of harmful, or suitable and the like. For from there an 
animal is moved to remember something that it knew before, and therefore it is 
necessary that there be given some power for preserving these non-sensed species, and 
this is memory. 


In the fifth place is the cogitative power and reminiscence, which is specially posited in 
man, because he uses some discourse and comparison concerning these intentions, and 
concerning the mode of recalling them. Hence that which is estimative in brutes, which 
form those non-sensed intentions by natural instinct, in man is called cogitative, 
because with some comparison and discourse he thinks and forms the said intentions, 
because these powers, from their conjunction to the intellect, participate in some 
discursive mode. Similarly, memory in humans is not always made by simple or sudden 
recollection, but with some comparison, and inquiring from one thing to another, until 


we come to what we wish to remember, and this is called reminiscence, because we do 
not simply remember, but by thinking and inquiring. 


Concerning the second, there is greater difficulty and diversity of opinions among 
Authors. For some have posited that there are five interior senses just as there are 
exterior ones, namely common sense, imagination, phantasy composing and dividing, 
estimative, and memory. St. Thomas attributes this opinion to Avicenna in Part I, 
question 78, article 4, and it is also attributed to Albert the Great in On the Soul, Book 2, 
tract 4, chapter 7, although he places phantasy composing and dividing there after the 
estimative, because man can compose both sensed and non-sensed species. The second 
opinion posits four really distinct powers, namely two for sensed species, and two 
others for non-sensed ones, because these modes of knowing sensed or non-sensed 
things of themselves establish diverse powers on account of the diverse and more 
abstract mode of knowing in non-sensed intentions than in sensed ones. And in each 
order of these a twofold power is given, one well apprehensive, the other well retentive, 
although it is also cognitive, on account of which in material powers diverse 
temperaments are required for retaining or for apprehending, because more humid 
things receive more easily, and drier things retain better. For sensed species, therefore, 
the common sense serves for apprehending in the presence of objects, but imagination 
for preserving and knowing things in their absence. For non-sensed species, however, 
the estimative serves for apprehending non-sensed things, such as enmity and 
friendship in the presence of the object, but memory for preserving and knowing in 
absence. But the cogitative and reminiscence do not constitute diverse powers, but 
pertain to the estimative and memory, insofar as they have joined to them the 
perfection of discourse from conjunction to the intellect. Thus St. Thomas in Part I, 
question 78, article 4, whom his interpreters commonly follow. 


The third opinion constitutes three powers in the interior senses, namely phantasy, 
which it confuses with common sense, the judgmental power and memory. This is 
attributed by the Coimbrians in On the Soul, Book 3, chapter 3, question 1, article 1, to 
Galen, St. Gregory of Nyssa, Damascene and Nemesius. Banez also attributes it to some 
more recent authors in the cited place of Part I, doubt 1, who however do not 
distinguish the estimative from phantasy or imagination, and then posit common sense 
and memory. 


The fourth opinion constitutes only two interior powers, namely common sense, which 
apprehends and judges concerning all external sensibles, and phantasy, which serves for 
apprehending, retaining and comparing both sensed and non-sensed species. Thus 
Fonseca in Metaphysics, Book 5, chapter 28, question 7, section 4, and the Coimbrians in 
the cited question 1, article 3. 


The fifth opinion posits a single power, which exercises all these functions and 
apprehends, retains and composes both sensed and non-sensed objects. Thus Fr. Suarez 
in On the Soul, Book 3, chapter 30, numbers 16 and 18. Where he says these powers are 


distinguished neither really nor formally, but only in terms of diverse acts, just as the 
intellect is not distinguished by being practical or speculative, reason and memory etc. 
And he attempts to prove this from Aristotle, in the book On Memory and Reminiscence 
chapter 1, where he says phantasy and memory are the same power. And in the book On 
Dreams chapter 1 he says the power of imagining is the same as sense, namely common 
sense. And thus Cajetan in On the Soul, Book 2, chapter 15, teaches from the 
Philosopher that it is not established that there are three really distinct powers, but 
operations. 


Nevertheless the opinion of St. Thomas is to be defended, namely that there are four 
really distinct interior senses. For he clearly hands this down in Part I, question 78, 
article 4, and in the question On the Soul, article 13. And in that very place which is cited 
by Suarez, in the book On Memory and Reminiscence, lecture 2, when St. Thomas 
objected that it could seem from these things which the Philosopher says there, that 
phantasy and memory are not distinct powers from common sense, he responds that 
they are diverse powers, because it is necessary that the reception of sensible forms, 
which pertains to common sense, and their preservation, which pertains to phantasy or 
imagination, pertain to diverse powers. Similarly also it pertains to another principle to 
receive a form and to preserve what is received through sense and some intention not 
apprehended through sense, which the estimative power perceives even in other 
animals. But the memorative power retains; to which it belongs to remember a thing not 
absolutely, but as it was apprehended in the past. But he adds that common sense is the 
root of phantasy, which presupposes the act of common sense. And thus the authority 
of the Philosopher is resolved, that imagination is attributed to sense really. 


The foundation of St. Thomas's opinion is manifest, because he takes the distinction of 
these interior powers from that which is most connatural and proper to the distinction 
of material powers, namely from the distinct formal aspect of the object and from the 
distinction of the material organ in which the powers reside. On the part of the object 
indeed diversity is taken, because there is given a more abstract and elevated mode of 
knowing in one interior sense than in another, which suffices to distinguish cognitions 
in species and consequently their proximate and immediate principles. But in sensitive 
things there are no other principles of these acts except powers, since here there is no 
place for diversity of habits as in the intellect, nor can a power be so elevated that it has 
eminence for such varied acts of distinct species and more abstract immateriality. And it 
is confirmed, because in the external senses the distinction of powers is made 
according to the more or less spiritual motion of objects, just as the visible moves more 
immaterially than the tastable and smellable. Therefore similarly in the interior senses a 
distinction of acts and powers will be posited according to more or less immaterial and 
abstract change. 


But that there is this diverse abstraction is clear, because non-sensed intentions are 
more abstract than sensed ones, since these intentions not only represent a thing as 
suitable or unsuitable to the sense by which the thing is perceived, as some colors 


sadden sight, others delight it, similarly with tastes, but also as suitable or unsuitable to 
nature itself, and its preservation or propagation, just as a sheep not only knows in a 
wolf color or shape as unsuitable to the sense of sight or touch, but senses in the wolf 
unsuitability to its nature, and a bird collects straw, not because it is useful or delightful 
to taste or sight, but because it is useful for nest-building for its own preservation and 
offspring, as St. Thomas notes in Part I, question 78, article 4, therefore some higher 
motive is given in these intentions and they proceed in a more abstract way than the 
sensible objects themselves according to themselves, therefore they require a higher 
principle, since that suitability or unsuitability to nature itself or its preservation is not 
represented by any external sense, and is more excellent and universal than suitability 
or unsuitability to any particular sense, therefore it requires a higher power than that 
which only judges about sensibles themselves and their particular suitability. 


Further, the apprehensive powers themselves ought to be distinguished according to 
the diversity of organs, because for retaining and preserving, a distinct disposition of 
the organ is required more than for receiving only without retention, because those of 
humid disposition receive easily, but do not retain, for by humidity and softness itself 
what is impressed is easily dissipated. But those which are drier do not receive so easily, 
but once received they retain very well, and lose with difficulty. But those which 
participate in both humidity and dryness, according to what predominates of dryness or 
humidity either receive more easily or retain more easily; and so those powers which 
are per se principally ordered to retaining and preserving ought to be of drier 
temperament, but those which are ordered only to apprehending ought to be of more 
humid temperament, and so it is necessary that the organs be diverse, but material 
powers which depend on the disposition of organs, when they are ordered to diverse 
acts requiring diverse organs, the powers themselves also ought to be diverse. We will 
say more about these things in the following article. 


Finally, as regards the cogitative and reminiscence, it is not necessary that they be other 
powers than the estimative and memory, but these very ones as participating from 
conjunction to the intellect some mode of discourse concerning singulars, and so they 
are found only in man. Hence it is not necessary to posit in man one estimative power, 
which knows non-sensed things in that simple way in which brutes do, that is, by 
instinct, and another, which knows the same non-sensed objects by discoursing, but 
one power suffices which knows non-sensed things with that comparison and discourse 
from participation of the intellect, for in place of natural instinct comparison serves us, 
and so it is not necessary to posit another power, which can estimate from instinct, and 
not from comparison; just as because the sensitive appetite in man participates in 
something of liberty, it is not necessary to posit two appetites, one which desires with 
some liberty, another without it. 


You may say: Species are not received in the organ, but in the power itself, or in the 
animal spirits, but these are not dry, and the power itself from its own proper nature 
has that it is more or less retentive of species. Secondly, the reception of species is 


intentional, and so does not require the same conditions for long retaining or receiving, 
which natural forms require, and thus it does not follow that dryness is required for 
better retaining intentional species, and the foundation of St. Thomas falls. Thirdly, even 
in the reception of a natural thing it is not repugnant for something to be so tempered 
that it easily receives and long retains like lead or wax, why therefore will we deny this 
to the organs of the interior senses? 


To the first it is responded that species are not conserved in spirits, but in them are 
moved and transmitted from one power to another, for spirits because they are easily 
moved are most aptly posited as vehicles of species: but the power which retains and 
conserves species does this by reason of the organ, and according to its disposition; 
hence we say that men of drier complexion retain longer in memory, although they 
apprehend with difficulty, others conversely; and so the complexion of the organs in 
which these powers are found ought also to have such a complexion, nor does 
experience show the opposite. 


To the second it is responded that the reception and conservation of species is not 
intentional but natural, for they are conserved by inhering, like other accidents in the 
subject in which they exist, just as visible species when they are received in air depend 
on the light of the transparent medium, species of sound are produced with motion, and 
species of odor or touch with alteration. Hence it is not surprising that for conserving 
these species in the being of quality some dispositions are required in the subject, 
because then they inform purely naturally: but when a power actually uses others, then 
they actuate only intentionally. 


To the third it is responded that this temperament of humid and dry can indeed be 
found, and in fact is also given in the interior senses, but it does not suffice for sensitive 
and memorative powers, but it is required that humid predominate for apprehensive 
ones, on account of the velocity which they have in apprehending, and so they require 
very easy impression, but in memorative ones dryness ought to predominate on 
account of long duration in retaining, but both these predominations cannot be found 
simultaneously in the same organ, but in diverse ones, or in parts so diverse that they 
are as if diverse organs. But lead does not receive as easily as it retains, and wax when it 
is liquefied and easily receives does not retain well, but when it is harder it behaves 
conversely. 


Arguments are solved. 


First, it is argued to prove that there is not a sufficient reason for constituting a 
common sense from the fact that it must judge about the sensibles of all external senses 
in their presence: For first, a special power is not required for this, but it suffices for this 
judgment to be made through all the external senses simultaneously, through which the 
Soul is informed about all sensibles. Then, because that superadded common sense 
either judges about all sensibles through one species, or through diverse ones. If the 


second, a single power will be able to be informed simultaneously by multiple species 
and acts, which St. Thomas denies even to the intellect: indeed those diverse species do 
not represent sensibles comparatively, but absolutely each one in itself, because they 
represent in that way in which they are in the external senses, in which objects are 
represented only absolutely, and not with comparison of one to another, either as to 
difference or as to agreement. By what therefore is that collative representation made? 
If the first is said, it is opposed because a single species cannot be formed from the 
sensibles themselves, for objects so diverse as color and sound and taste cannot come 
together in one species naturally representative of them. Nor can it be formed from 
species already received in the external senses themselves, because these do not have 
the perfection and power of producing a species so eminent and superior which 
contains all those, for they cannot produce anything more excellent than they are in 
themselves. And by the same reason proportionally applied it is proved that neither can 
that single power discern all sensibles by multiple acts. 


It is confirmed, for the common sense can also know in absence, because even in sleep 
the common sense knows and judges those things which it sees to be dreams, as St. 
Thomas teaches in Part I, question 84, article 8, reply to objection 2, but in a dream 
things are not seen as present, because the external senses are impeded. And similarly 
in Part I, question 78, article 4, reply to objection 6, St. Thomas says it is common to all 
interior sensibles to see in likeness in the absence of bodies, therefore if the common 
sense also knows in absence, it is not necessary to posit it as a power distinct from 
phantasy, only for this, that it judge in the presence of sensibles. 


It is responded by denying the antecedent. To the first proof it is said from Aristotle in 
this book III, text 146, and St. Thomas there in lecture 3, that it is impossible for 
someone to discern one sensible from another, e.g. white from sweet from this alone, 
that he apprehends each through distinct powers, for the Soul cannot judge about both 
sensibles except by knowing that in which they agree and differ: but the external 
powers so touch their objects absolutely, that in no way comparatively, because they 
touch nothing of another object to which comparison is made, just as sight is so 
specified and limited to color that it touches nothing of sound or taste, therefore it 
cannot discern how they agree or differ among themselves and also those two or three 
powers joined cannot know comparatively, because they do not confer nor speak among 
themselves, but each tends to its object absolutely without communication with 
another. 


To the second proof it is said that in the common sense multiple species are received, 
which from all the external senses are terminated at the common sense, and the 
common sense uses them as inadequate, and representing in a higher way, not only the 
object in itself, but that it is known by sense, or the very act of the external sense; but it 
is not repugnant for a power to know multiple inadequate things simultaneously, 
because thus they are multiple as one not multiple adequate, which are multiple as 
multiple, just as sight is simultaneously informed by the species of green and white, as 


they come together in one subject or medium, so the common sense is informed by the 
species of color and sound, as they come together in the notion of sensible, and pertain 
to the same knowing subject. And by the same reason it knows the difference of these 
sensibles, not because the notion of agreement and difference is represented to it, or 
because it knows and discourses by a collative or comparative act, but by simple 
imperfection, and distinct cognition of one and the other it knows the differences 
themselves and agreements, nor is more required for this than that the power itself 
have amplitude for embracing all those objects, for thus it can discern each from 
another within that latitude, just as sight discerns all colors, and hearing all sounds, 
because they are objects of the proper sense, as St. Thomas teaches in Part I, question 
78, article 4, reply to objection 2, in the same way the common sense discerns all 
sensibles not by comparison and collation among themselves, but because it knows all 
those distinctly, just as sight all colors among which it discerns. 


To the confirmation it is responded that the common sense does not perceive absent 
things as they are absent, although that which in itself is absent can apparently be 
proposed as present to the common sense itself, and thus can be known by it. And so it 
happens in a dream, that sometimes when blood descends to the organs themselves of 
the external senses, impressed species descend simultaneously with it, which have 
remained in the spirits or blood, and thus they are seen as if the things themselves were 
apparent, because from the organs themselves of the external senses the species 
themselves are again ejected to the common sense, and change it in that way in which 
the senses themselves change the common sense, when they actually perceive present 
objects, for the external senses do not change the common sense otherwise than by 
emitting species to it. Whenever therefore through commotion of spirits or blood 
species are emitted from the external senses to the common sense, things appear to it 
as present, even if they are not present externally. And in this way illusions are often 
made even in waking and apparitions in sleep as St. Thomas teaches in Part I, question 
111, article 3 and in Book 3, distinction 8, question 1, article 5. See what we will say below 
in article 3. 


Secondly, it is argued: Because even the external sense can know its own act, therefore 
it does not need the common sense for this. The antecedent is proved from St. Thomas 
in question 10 On Truth, article 9, where he says: "Sight is first directed to color, but it is 
not directed to its own act of vision except through a certain return, while seeing color 
it sees itself seeing.” And in question 1 On Truth, article 9: "Sense," he says, "knows itself 
sensing.’ Aristotle also affirms this in On the Soul, Book 3, chapter 2, because otherwise 
there would be an infinite process, if no power perceived its own sensation, but needed 
another power to perceive it. It is confirmed, because for the common sense to perceive 
such operations of the external senses, it is required that it have species representing 
them, but such species cannot be formed from the objects themselves as they are 
outside, because as such they have nothing of the act itself and sensation of the external 
sense, nor can they be formed from the external senses themselves, because if they can 


emit a species representing their act, therefore they already know it, since they form its 
species. 


It is responded that St. Thomas in those places only wishes that the external sense 
knows its act by way of exercise and actual experience, not by way of perfect cognition, 
and as if in signate act, for thus St. Thomas expressly teaches that sense cannot return 
to itself by complete return, that is, by knowing itself perfectly, and so in the First Part, 
question 78, article 4, reply to objection 2 he affirms that the external sense cannot see 
its own act, but needs the common sense. But by reason of this exercise, when sense is 
at leisure, it perceives itself not sensing, that is, not exercising sensation, it experiences 
not the act itself as what it knows. And it is saddened or delighted by its cognition not 
formally, for that pertains to appetite, but objectively, because appetite rejoices about 
such cognition as about an object. 


To Aristotle it is said that expressly in the book On Sleep and Waking, chapter 2, lecture 
2, according to St. Thomas he affirms that sight does not see itself seeing, but we sense 
this by common sense. Hence when in On the Soul Book 3 he says that we sense 
ourselves seeing, either by sight or by another sense, he does not determine that it is by 
sight, but proceeds disputatively, then resolutely concludes that it is of the same power 
to see color and its vision, and thus that that power by which we see ourselves seeing is 
not extraneous to sight, but differs in reason, which is to say that power by which we 
sense ourselves seeing, that is, the common sense is of the same genus, but not of the 
same species with the external sense, as is taken from St. Thomas there in lecture 2. Nor 
does that argument about infinite process prove anything, because in us it stops in the 
intellect, which knows the acts of other powers, and also of itself, but in brutes we stop 
in the estimative and memory, which know the acts of other powers, but the estimative 
does not know its present act as what, but memory can remember it as past, and there 
it stops. 


To the confirmation it is responded that a species representing the act of the external 
sense is required, but it is not required that it be distinct from the species representing 
its object, as known by sense. For although the exterior object only emits to sense a 
species representative of itself, nevertheless the external sense knowing emits to the 
common sense a species of the object as known by itself, nor is it required for this that 
it know its own act, but that it exercise it, and thus form a species of the object 
exercisedly known. Hence the common sense informed by such a species not only 
knows the object, e.g. color, but also the act, e.g. vision, insofar as it apprehends color 
seen. 


Thirdly, it is argued to prove that the interior powers should not be distinguished 
according to sensed and non-sensed objects: For non-sensed species are those which 
represent not sensible things themselves, but suitabilities or unsuitabilities, but 
phantasy suffices for representing those, especially because such intentions cannot be 
represented unless also representing the sensible things themselves in which they exist, 


therefore one and the same power can serve for both objects. The antecedent is proved, 
because phantasy can move appetite, as the Philosopher expressly proves in On the 
Soul, Book 3, chapters 6 and 7, but appetite is not moved except by the notion of 
suitable or unsuitable, therefore phantasy apprehends that. Similarly the estimative 
cannot know those non-sensed intentions in the abstract, but in the concrete, for a 
sheep knowing a wolf as enemy does not touch enmity in the abstract and separately 
from the wolf, but judges in particular that this subject, namely the wolf, is enemy to it, 
therefore it is necessary that it know not only enmity, which is a non-sensed thing, but 
also the wolf, which is a sensed thing, nor is it sufficient for one to be known by one 
power and the other by another, because judgment about both, that is, that this is an 
enemy, proceeds from one power, namely from the estimative, therefore both extremes 
ought to be known, and consequently for sensed and non-sensed things, it is not 
necessary to divide powers. 


It is confirmed, for one and the same appetite suffices for tending to sensed and 
non-sensed things, therefore the same power will suffice for apprehending them. The 
consequence is clear, because appetite conforms to apprehension, as mobile to its 
proper mover; and just as a single intellect suffices for the will for all that the will can 
desire, so a single apprehensive power for appetite. 


It is responded that non-sensed species, which pertain to the estimative, are not called 
such because they only represent the notion of suitable or unsuitable to sense itself, for 
every sense has this, that it knows suitability or unsuitability of its proper object, but 
non-sensed species are posited for representing superior suitabilities or unsuitabilities, 
e.g. what is suitable or unsuitable in order to the conservation of nature or offspring, as 
St. Thomas also notes in Part I, question 84, article 4. And so a wolf, e.g., can have the 
notion of color suitable to the sight of a sheep, and unsuitability in order to its nature 
and proper conservation, and similarly straw is seen as of suitable color to the sight of a 
bird, and similarly as suitable for building a nest, in which it preserves itself and 
offspring. And the first suitability does not require a non-sensed species, because any 
sensitive power suffices for apprehending the suitability of such a sense, but the second 
suitability constitutes non-sensed species, as St. Thomas says there, insofar as not only 
is suitability to the proper sense touched on, but to other utilities, as we have said. But 
when the Philosopher teaches that appetite is moved by phantasy, he uses the name 
phantasy as a common name for all internal senses, because they know according to 
appearances (phantasy signifies appearance) and thus he does not exclude the 
estimative, which St. Thomas notes in On the Soul, Book 3, lecture 16, at the beginning, 
just as we are also accustomed to say commonly that the intellect is converted to 
phantasms, taking phantasm not only for the act of imagination, but also of the 
estimative. Hence we can also say that appetite is moved by phantasy mediately, namely 
through the mediation of the estimative. 


To the second part of the antecedent it is responded that the estimative does not know 
non-sensed species in the abstract but in the concrete, but nevertheless it touches on 


the subject itself in which they are, in the concrete under a higher notion, namely 
insofar as it founds those non-sensed intentions which are more abstract and perfect 
than sensed notions, just as sight and common sense also touch on the colored in the 
concrete, but the latter under a higher notion than the former. And thus the subject 
itself touched by both powers behaves as something material, and can under diverse 
formal notions pertain to diverse powers. Nor yet are these powers superfluous, 
although they touch on the same material subject, because they proceed under diverse 
formal notions, and touch under diverse knowability, and thus simply have diverse 
objects, and things themselves under diverse respects found this diverse knowability. 


To the confirmation it is responded, first, that appetite is principally moved by the 
estimative apprehending the notion of suitable or unsuitable to nature itself, as St. 
Thomas teaches in On the Soul, Book 3, lecture 4, at the end, but appetite is the 
inclination of the whole nature, and thus is moved proximately and immediately by what 
is suitable to nature, which is non-sensed, and is apprehended by the estimative. But it 
is moved mediately by phantasy or imagination. Then, even if we say that it is moved 
immediately by imagination, as St. Thomas insinuates in Part I, question 81, article 3, 
reply to objection 2, nevertheless just as there is a twofold apprehensive power, so there 
is a twofold sensitive appetite, namely irascible and concupiscible, and the irascible is 
principally moved by the estimative, as St. Thomas teaches there in article 2, reply to 
objection 2, and in question 25 On Truth, article 2, because the concupiscible is moved 
more according to sense delight, but the irascible is moved even against sense delight 
by the arduous, and by non-sensed intentions, which instigate to vengeance or anger. 


Lastly, it is argued to prove that phantasy and common sense and estimative and 
memory are not rightly distinguished: For that difference of receiving well and retaining 
well does not infer distinct powers, but it suffices to posit distinct parts of the organ, of 
which one is more humid, the other drier. Hence also in the brain only three organs are 
found of which the first which is in the forehead serves for common sense and 
imagination. It also seems to suffice to have a single disposition for receiving well and 
retaining well, especially intentional species, just as we see some to be well 
apprehensive and well memorative, and just as we see in a mirror an intentional image 
to be easily generated and easily retained. It is confirmed, for the notion of past is 
posited among non-sensed species by St. Thomas in Part I, question 78, article 4, 
therefore if phantasy knows under the notion of past, or absent, it knows under a 
non-sensed notion, which is not to be distinguished from memory or the estimative. 


It is responded that where there is diverse temperament, there is diverse power, 
because if it were the same, it would require the same temperament. Nor is it an 
obstacle that the Soul itself existing as one informs diverse organs and parts having 
diverse temperaments, and thus also one could imagine that the same power would 
actuate diverse organic parts or diverse temperaments for diverse operations, although 
it is one in itself. This, I say, is not an obstacle, because powers are particular virtues 
affixed to organs themselves, and depending on them, but the Soul is the radical 


principle of multiple powers. Hence the nature itself of the Soul from its proper notion 
seeks diverse organs, but powers seek only each its own, both on account of the 
materiality and imperfection of such powers; and because if once one power can 
actuate diverse organs, and operate diverse operations in them, there is no reason why 
we should posit distinct powers in all organs of the body, but we could say that there is 
a single power in all organs, having however distinct operations, and for each operation 
it requires its organ. Wherefore once we distinguish these material and sensitive powers 
according to diverse organs and temperatures conformably to their nature, since 
diverse organ or temperament is required for receiving well or retaining well, 
consequently apprehensive and retentive power is distinguished, as far as is from the 
nature of the thing, and such diversity of organ simultaneously demands and is 
refunded in a diverse formal mode of touching the object, because on account of the 
materiality of such powers and objects, the object is not regarded by any power except 
under that formality under which it serves for such a function, which will demand such 
diversity of organs, besides that this diversity of organs for powers is never given unless 
they also have a diverse mode of knowing, and consequently unless they regard objects 
of formally diverse knowability. 


But what is said that only three organs or three cells are found in the brain for three 
powers, granted that they serve for organs of powers, as we will say in the following 
article, it is necessary to note, as St. Thomas says in Opusculum 43, chapter 4, that that 
first cell, which is in the forehead and serves for common sense, has a certain division, 
so that thence two organs are made, and in one part common sense resides, where 
humidity more abounds, in the other which is sometimes drier, imagination resides, 
about which more in the following article. 


Hence it is also clear concerning the examples brought forward, about those who 
receive well and retain well, for they do not have this according to the same power and 
organ, but they retain according to memory, and receive according to the apprehensive; 
but in diverse ones it is not repugnant for these diverse temperaments to be, although 
less frequently this happens. But in a mirror that image is not received except by way of 
passing, as depending on the presence of the object and reverberation of light, hence it 
is not necessary to posit there any disposition well retentive of the image, because it is 
not retained in absence, as memory retains species. 


To the confirmation it is responded that not all intentions are non-sensed, but some are 
also sensed as St. Thomas teaches in Part I, question 78, article 4, reply to objection 2, 
that common sense regards the intentions of the external senses, as it senses us seeing 
and hearing. But that intention of past is common to sensed and non-sensed thing, or to 
those which are known in absence: but it is computed by St. Thomas also among 
non-sensed intentions, because it pertains also to those, although not only to others. 


ARTICLE II. 
What are phantasy and the other interior powers, and in what subjects are they? 


I SAY FIRST: Phantasy, commonly taken for the interior powers besides common sense, 
is defined by the Philosopher as "motion made by sense according to act". Thus Aristotle 
in On the Soul, Book 3, text 161, and St. Thomas there in lecture 6, as in the book On 
Dreams, chapter 1, lecture 1, according to St. Thomas. For explanation of this definition, 
note two things: First, that here the power itself is not defined directly, but its act, that 
is, phantasizing itself, although it can easily be reduced to a definition of the power by 
putting "power which is moved" etc. in place of "motion". Nor is it defined here by a 
formal definition, but a causal one, just as sound is defined as motion made by air, and 
anger is defined as heating of blood around the heart, because it is caused by such 
heating. Second, that phantasy is taken in two ways, in one way commonly for every 
interior power forming its objects and making them appear, to distinguish from 
common sense and the exterior senses, which do not make their objects appear, but 
only know those by which they are changed. And thus every interior power besides 
common sense has the common name of phantasy, which as St. Thomas hands down in 
lecture 6 cited, is derived from the word "phos", which in Greek signifies the same as 
light, and thence is derived "phanos", which is illumination or appearance, and 
"phantasia", which is sense knowing and formed according to appearances, because it 
necessarily supposes objects to have appeared in sense, and thence another appearance 
is formed. In another way phantasy is taken specially for the imaginative power as 
distinct from the estimative and memory and is called by that generic name on account 
of poverty of vocabulary, especially because appearance itself and formation of images 
pertains maximally to the imaginative, but to the estimative pertains another more 
principal act, which is to know intentions and make estimation about things according 
to their suitability or unsuitability in order to itself. 


Therefore the definition handed down is understood about the act of phantasy generally 
taken, as it pertains to all interior acts besides common sense, which is therefore 
excepted, because in it the apprehensions of the exterior senses are consummated and 
the actions of the exterior senses depend on its influence, since when it is bound they 
sleep. Therefore the remaining powers, which can be moved by sense even common, 
which judges fully and consummately, are called phantasy. And thus St. Thomas in the 
book On Memory and Reminiscence, lecture 2, says that phantasy follows the whole 
change of sense, which begins from proper sensibles and terminates at common sense. 
And thus the sense of the definition is that the act of phantasy is motion, that is, act 
proceeding not from change by objects themselves immediately, but from objects as 
known and perceived by sense and judged through common sense. And so to phantasize 
and to sense are distinguished as two genera of knowing, and one is defined as it is 
distinguished from the other. And just as to sense in common ought to be said to be 
motion made by the sensible according to itself, so to phantasize in common is defined 
as motion made not by the sensible, but by sense, that is, by the object already known. 


I SAY SECONDLY: Phantasy as it is a special power, which is called imaginative, is not 
only retentive of species, but also truly and properly cognitive. Avicenna taught the 
opposite of this, whom St. Thomas refers to in Against the Gentiles, Book 2, chapter 74, 
who said that both the imaginative, which preserves sensed species, and memory, which 
preserves non-sensed ones, do not apprehend, but only conserve species. But that it 
has both functions, namely to conserve species and to know absent things, St. Thomas 
teaches in the question On the Soul, article 13, and in Part I, question 78, article 4, and in 
Part I-II, question 15, article 1, where he says "that the imaginative is apprehensive of 
corporeal likenesses even of absent things". And in question 17, article 7, reply to 
objection 3, he says "that the apprehension of imagination is subject to the command of 
reason". And that appetite is moved not only by the estimative, but also by the 
imaginative, which certainly cannot happen without apprehension, he teaches in Part I, 
question 81, article 3, reply to objection 2. BUT THE REASON IS, because phantasy is 
ordered to this, that we can apprehend sensed things in absence, and not only as they 
are present, as they are known by sense, because an animal needs to be moved and seek 
many things which are not present to it. Therefore it is necessary to give some power 
which retains and conserves species in the absence of things, and it is necessary also to 
give a power which knows things in absence, and consequently which can form idols or 
expressed species, in which absent or imagined things are represented, which certainly 
is to phantasize or imagine. But this cognition of absent or imagined things cannot 
pertain to common sense, both because common sense only knows in the presence of 
objects, because it judges about objects known by the external senses and 
consummates their apprehensions; and because, as St. Thomas gathers in On the Soul, 
Book 3, lecture 6, phantasy is motion made by common sense; therefore it is 
distinguished from it as mobile from mover, especially in corporeal things. But to posit 
that one power knows in both those ways, namely dependently on the presence of 
sensibles and independently of it or in their absence, seems to exceed the imperfection 
of material powers, as was shown in the previous article. But that one power conserves 
species, but does not know through them, but hands them over to another power for 
knowing, is inconvenient, as we will show in the fourth conclusion. For there is the same 
reason in this part concerning the imaginative and memory, which we will show there 
not only confers species, but also knows through them. But specially this ought to be 
attributed to the imaginative, both because cognition of absent and imagined things 
cannot be attributed to common sense, because as we said, it only knows in the 
presence of sensibles and depends on them as to perfect and consummate judgment; 
and because it cannot pertain to the estimative, because this knows in a superior way 
than the imaginative, namely non-sensed intentions, as we will explain more fully in the 
following conclusion. Therefore that very one which retains species ought to know in 
absence; for it is not repugnant to retain and know through them. 


I SAY THIRDLY: It is more probable that the cognition of the imaginative differs in 
species from the cognition of common sense, and much more certainly, that it differs in 
species from the cognition of the estimative. And so common sense and imaginative not 


only differ in species because one receives well and the other apprehends well, but also 
because in the notion of cognitive their cognitions differ in species. Some Thomists hold 
this first part, as can be seen in the Carmelite Course, disputation 15, question 2, § 5, 
number 53, although Master Bafiez holds the opposite in the above-cited conclusion 4, 
because the species by which the imaginative knows are of the same notion, through 
which common sense knows, since it conserves the very same ones. 


However, our conclusion is deduced from St. Thomas in Part I, question 79, article 7, 
reply to objection 2, where he says "that past and present can be differences of sensitive 
powers according to difference of objects, but not of intellective powers". But it is clear 
that the difference of cognition between common sense and imaginative is according to 
present and absent; therefore they constitute a specific difference in the notion of 
cognitive. 


The reason is, because whether it uses the same species or diverse ones, nevertheless it 
is certain that the imaginative uses them in a higher way and more immaterially and 
extending itself to more things; therefore there is given specific diversity in the notion 
of cognition. The antecedent is clear, because the imaginative regards its object as 
imaginable, which is more abstract and more universal and free than sensible, which 
only depends on the change itself and presence of the sensible thing. But powers in the 
notion of cognitive are distinguished in species according to more or less abstract 
object, more or less universal and superior. Therefore since this is found in the 
cognition of imaginative and common sense, they will certainly be distinguished in the 
notion of cognitive. And then, because since the more principal act of the imaginative is 
to know and form its concepts than to retain and conserve species, it is inconvenient 
that the specification of such a power be taken from the less principal act, since nothing 
is more principal in a power than its specification. But a power is specified by act, 
therefore if the more principal act is cognition, the imaginative power will be specified 
by it, and consequently if its cognition were of the same species with the cognition of 
common sense, these two powers would be simply of the same species, and thus there 
will be two accidents of the same species in the same subject, which is inconvenient. 


But that these two powers use the same species is no obstacle, because granted that it 
is so, they can still be distinguished in species on account of the diverse mode of using 
those species, because there is a higher mode in the imaginative than in common sense, 
just as faith and prophecy can use the same species as natural cognition, but because 
they order and dispose them in a diverse way, therefore those cognitions differ in 
species, and the same is true in other natural habits specifically distinct and using the 
same species. Indeed common sense itself also receives from the external senses 
species which are in them, and yet because it uses them in a higher way than the 
particular senses themselves, its cognition differs in species from the cognition of the 
external senses. 


But the second part of the conclusion concerning the distinction between imaginative 
and estimative is clear from what was said in the preceding article and is confirmed by 
what was recently adduced, because the estimative regards non-sensed intentions like 
friendship or enmity, and similar suitabilities or unsuitabilities, which are not only with 
respect to particular sense, but with respect to conservation of the whole, or of those 
things which pertain to itself, which certainly are more abstract and superior objects, 
and not touchable by sense; hence also by reason of that animals maximally approach 
the mode of knowing of reason, and participate in a certain prudence, indeed even in 
man the estimative itself discourses about particular intentions, while in other animals 
it is led by natural instinct, as St. Thomas teaches in question 25 On Truth, article 2. All 
of which are an indication of specific distinction from the cognition of the imaginative, 
which only regards sensible things, whether true or fictitious or absent, much more 
than is the distinction between the mode of knowing of sight or hearing. 


From what has been said can be gathered the definition of the imaginative: That it is a 
power ordered to conserving sensed species, and knowing absent or imagined things. 
But the estimative: That it is a power apprehending non-sensed from sensed things. 


I SAY FOURTHLY: Memory is a power distinct from the estimative, and is cognitive, not 
only conservative of species. That it is conservative no one doubts, otherwise it would 
not be memory, if it did not conserve species. But that it is also cognitive, although 
Avicenna denied this, cited by St. Thomas in Against the Gentiles, Book 2, chapter 74, 
nevertheless St. Thomas affirms it, both in question 10 On Truth, article 3, in the body 
where he says: "That in the sensitive part, which is borne to the present insofar as it is 
present, if it is borne to the past a higher power is required than sense itself, and this is 
memory, which however in the intellective part is not distinguished from the intellect 
itself apprehending; and also in Part I, question 79, article 6, he says: "Sensitive memory 
is apprehensive of the past;" and finally in the question On the Soul, article 11, he teaches 
that it is required that those things which had previously been apprehended through 
sense, and conserved interiorly, be again recalled to actual consideration. And this 
indeed pertains to the rememorative power, which in other animals indeed has its 
operation without inquiry, but in humans with inquiry and study, hence in humans there 
is not only memory, but also reminiscence. But it is necessary for this that a power 
distinct from others be ordered, because the act of other sensitive powers is only 
motion from things to the Soul, but the act of the memorative power is on the contrary 
motion from the Soul to things. Thus St. Thomas. 


From which places three things are deduced. First, that the memorative power ought to 
be cognitive, because we experience in ourselves that this cognition of past things as 
they are past is given when we remember them. But it is necessary that this cognition 
pertain to the same power which conserves those species in absence, because as St. 
Thomas says it is necessary that those things which were considered be again recalled 
to memory, therefore the excitation itself, by which something is recalled or begins to 
have actual consideration, pertains maximally to memory, but this excitation cannot be 


made except through some act beginning to use some species: therefore if memory 
itself is excited, it ought to produce an act in which the excitation consists, which is the 
use of the species, and consequently, which is cognition, which alone is the use of 
species. Nor can it be said that excitation is made not in the power itself conserving the 
species, but in the power of apprehending, which is distinct from that which conserves 
the species. For against this is, because excitation itself is not made except by using the 
species, therefore if in the apprehending power the species is not given, but in the 
conserving one, the apprehending itself will not be able to be excited, unless first 
through some motion such a determined species is transferred from the conserving 
power to the apprehending one. But how can that species be transmitted from the 
conserving power, if it does not know, or discern which species is to be transmitted for 
such an excitation? But if it expects some local motion, by which that species is moved 
and transferred to the apprehending power so that it is first excited, the difficulty 
remains, how without some cognition that local motion is directed, so that it carries this 
species rather than that one, since there the object is not present, from which the 
species is sent in, nor is there a knowing power which directs, since through the use of 
such a species the first cognition or excitation is made. All of which ceases if the very 
power which conserves the species is excited through its use. 


Secondly it is gathered that memory ought to be distinguished from the estimative, as 
St. Thomas thinks in the question On the Soul, article 13, and in Part I, question 78, 
article 4, and question 79, article 7, reply to objection 2, not only on account of the 
diverse temperament and organ, which the memorative requires in order to retain, and 
the estimative in order to apprehend, but also on account of the diverse mode of 
knowing, because the memorative regards the object as past, and thus abstracts from 
the presence of the thing and from the change of the exterior object, and thus imports 
motion of the Soul to things, but the apprehensive is made through motion of things to 
the Soul: for although the estimative apprehends non-sensed things, nevertheless it 
apprehends them as present, for example, the enmity of a wolf, when the wolf is 
present. But these differences between memorative and apprehensive suffice for 
inducing diversity of apprehensive powers, since they are material powers, which 
cannot in some higher and more eminent way unite those notions. But how the 
sensitive appetite is not distinguished according to absent and present, as the 
apprehensive powers, we have already said above in the preceding article, because 
appetite regards the same formal notion on the part of power in the appetible present 
or absent, since it tends by way of motion and inclination to things, but it pertains to 
the same motive power to be borne to a term not yet existing, but absent, and to touch 
it acquired and present. But apprehensive powers are distinguished according to diverse 
abstraction or immateriality, according to which it draws things to itself, and this is 
diverse according as it is more or less dependent on the material presence itself of the 
object. 


It follows thirdly, that the cogitative and reminiscence in man are not distinguished 
from the estimative and memory, but are the very same powers, with a certain 
perfection participated from conjunction to reason according to which they can 
discourse about their singular objects, which indeed pertains to a diverse mode of 
operating, not to a diverse power, which is only diversified per se from the diverse 
immateriality of the object. Hence the same power of intellect proceeds both without 
discourse in acts of first principles, and with discourse in others without variation of 
power, and sensitive appetite in us participates in something of liberty, as St. Thomas 
teaches in Part I-II, question 74, article 2, and yet it is not another power diverse in 
species from sensitive appetite not having such liberty. 


I SAY FIFTHLY: Not all internal senses are found in all animals, but common sense is 
found in all, both perfect and imperfect, but imagination and memory are not found in 
all, and it is probable that neither is the estimative. This conclusion is taken from 
various places in Aristotle and St. Thomas, for in On the Soul, Book 3, text 156, lecture 5, 
according to St. Thomas, he denies phantasy to certain animals like the ant, bee and 
worm. But St. Thomas explains that imperfect animals have indeterminate phantasy, but 
not determinate and distinct from sense, for they do not imagine anything except while 
they are moved by the sensible, which certainly is proper to common sense, which is 
only moved in the presence of sensibles. Later the Philosopher below in text 56, lecture 
16, according to St. Thomas says that all animals, even imperfect ones, have phantasy 
and appetite, because when they are harmed, they withdraw themselves and feel pain, 
but when they sense something suitable, they dilate, therefore they have appetite, 
because pain and pleasure pertain to appetite, therefore they ought to have phantasy, 
that is, internal sense, for appetite is not moved except by internal sense, that is, by 
judgment of the suitability or unsuitability of a thing. But he adds that that phantasy is 
only moved in the presence of the sensible, and when the animal is touched, but does 
not perceive anything distant to which it moves or from which it flees, and thus 
phantasy is not there anything besides common sense, which perceives in the presence 
of the sensible suitability or unsuitability to sense itself. Also in the book On Memory 
and Reminiscence, lecture 2, according to St. Thomas, he says all immobile animals lack 
memory. And St. Thomas explains these places lucidly in Metaphysics, Book 1, lecture 1, 
where he only posits memory in those which move to a distance, to which progressive 
motion is fitting. 


And so in all animals, even those having only touch, some interior sense is given, namely 
common sense, because as has been said, they have appetite, because they have pain 
and contract themselves when they are pricked, and pleasure, because they dilate when 
they sense something suitable, therefore they have internal apprehension, because it is 
necessary that they know the external sensation itself, because the pain by which they 
flee does not regard only the object outside in itself, but its sensation as unsuitable, and 
similarly pleasure is desired, because suitable sensation is desired concerning some 
object, for pleasure is owed to such sensation. But suitable or unsuitable external 


sensation cannot be known through the sense of touch itself, otherwise it would reflect 
upon itself, therefore it needs an internal sense knowing such sensation, and its 
suitability or unsuitability, and thus taking phantasy commonly for any internal sense, 
phantasy is given in all animals. 


But that in imperfect animals there is not phantasy distinct from common sense, that is, 
imagination, is proved because according to St. Thomas in Metaphysics 1 cited, there 
are three grades in animals; for some do not know a distant thing in any way but only 
through contact; some perceive a distant thing at least imperfectly, although not in 
every way; some perfectly and in every way. Animals of the first kind are those which do 
not have a sense perceiving things through an extrinsic medium, like sight, hearing, and 
smell, but only through touch and taste, and such animals do not receive a distant thing, 
and consequently lack progressive motion, which only moves to a distant thing. Hence 
they also lack a sense knowing a thing in absence, which is imagination distinct from 
common sense, because if they do not know a distant thing, but only one joined through 
contact, much less will they be able to know in absence. But animals of the second kind 
indeed have some sense perceiving a distant thing, and emitting species through an 
extrinsic medium, e.g. sight, and consequently they can perceive things in absence, and 
have progressive motion, and thus memory or imagination, which perceives things in 
absence, is fitting to them; and yet the internal sense in them has some indetermination 
and confusion, by reason of which the Philosopher in On the Soul, Book 3, text 156, 
denied them distinct phantasy, namely from common sense, hence they know an absent 
thing with dependence on some actual exercise, which they do, e.g. while an ant returns 
to its hole, it knows it, but if its path is interrupted, it does not know how to return to 
its place, but wanders. And thus St. Thomas in On the Soul, Book 3, lecture 6, said: "That 
these animals do not imagine anything, except while they are moved by the sensible." 
Finally, animals of the third kind have perfect memory, and imagination even capable of 
discipline and habituation, like dogs, horses and others, which have hearing, and move 
perfectly to absent things, which they seek or flee. 


But whether imperfect animals have the estimative, which at least in the presence of 
objects knows non-sensed intentions, we say it is more probable that they lack it, 
speaking of determinate estimative, distinct from common sense. And the reason is, 
because animals of this kind do not perceive anything except as suitable or unsuitable 
to the sense of touch itself, since they are moved by nothing else, and this in the 
presence of the tangible object itself; but for knowing the suitability or unsuitability of 
some sense, the sense itself suffices with the judgment of common sense about its act; 
but it lacks perfect estimative, which knows suitability or unsuitability not only of the 
proper sense, but also more universal utilities or unsuitabilities, because if it lacks those 
external senses, which are more spiritual than touch, how much more the estimative, 
which is far more perfect than these. Hence St. Thomas says in On the Soul, Book 3, 
lecture 16, that animals of this kind do not imagine anything distant, because they 
imagine nothing except in the presence of the sensible. But when they are harmed, they 


imagine it as harmful and withdraw themselves, and when they are pleased, they extend 
themselves over it, and thus in them is phantasy, or concupiscence imperfectly, insofar 
as they imagine something as suitable, but not as this or that, here or there, but they 
have confused imagination. Therefore he denies them those non-sensed species of this 
or that, here or there, etc. which is to deny the estimative. 


I SAY LASTLY: The organs of the internal senses are so disposed that common sense is 
in the first part of the forehead, and almost joined to it is the organ of the imaginative. 
But the estimative is after the middle part of the brain, and memory declines to the part 
of the back of the head, or to the occiput. And we speak of perfect animals, for in 
imperfect ones it is only necessary to assign the organ of that sense which they have. 
And animals which live when cut do not have common sense in any determinate part of 
the brain, but wherever sense and motion can flourish, even after division, there is the 
organ of internal sense as also of appetite, for since that motion which they make after 
they are divided is progressive, it is necessary that it proceed from appetite, and 
consequently suppose internal sense, by which appetite is directed and especially since 
these divided parts feel pain, if they are pricked and withdraw themselves, but pain is an 
act of appetite, therefore just as appetite is divisible, and diverse results in those diverse 
parts, because any disposition of organs suffices for it on account of its imperfection, so 
also common sense. 


We speak therefore of perfect animals in which the internal senses are in the head, and 
dependently on the brain, so that when it is divided they do not sense. For I omit the 
opinion, which Aristotle often insinuates, that these internal senses are in the heart, 
which cannot be understood except radically, insofar as vital heat and vital spirits flow 
from the heart as from a root, on which every vital operation depends; but if it is 
understood not of the radical organ, but of the proximate, it cannot be sustained, since 
we see that from injury to the head these internal powers are injured. Hence St. Thomas 
absolutely posits in the head all internal and external senses in Part II, question 8, article 
1, and concerning internal ones he has the same in Part I, question 78, article 4, and 
specially in Opusculum 43, chapter 4, he assigns the organs of the internal senses in the 
way posited by us. And commonly among Philosophers and physicians three cells are 
assigned in the brain, the first in the forehead which through a certain interposition is 
divided into two, of which the first, which is anterior, serves common sense, because it 
is more humid, and more apt for apprehending, and there all the ways which lead to the 
external senses are found to terminate. The other two cells are in the posterior part of 
the head from the middle. And the first which is more in the middle part of the head 
serves for the estimative, or cogitative. But that which declines to the posterior part of 
the head serves for memory, because that part is drier, and more apt for conserving 
species, and if injury is made there, we feel that memory also is injured. And this also 
helps for positing these powers as distinct, because these cells or distinct organs are 
found for the powers themselves, although some physicians say that they serve for 
other ministries, e.g. for forming animal spirits, or for evacuating excrement of the 


brain. But indeed Father Suarez in On the Soul, Book 3, chapter 31, number 7, conceding 
with Galen these three interior cells, says that they do not serve for diverse powers, but 
for diverse parts, or offices of the same power. Which is to reduce the difficulty almost 
to a question of name, whether those parts or offices should be called powers, for in 
material powers, which do not have so much perfection and eminence, if distinct organs 
are found with diverse temperaments, and diverse offices or acts, why shall we not posit 
distinct powers, since these are principles for distinguishing them? 


ARTICLE III. 
Difficulties against the preceding doctrine are resolved. 


First, it can be argued to prove that the imaginative power and the common sense, the 
estimative power and memory, do not differ in their nature as cognitive faculties, using 
those arguments by which in the first preceding article it was argued that these powers 
are not absolutely distinct, especially because the distinction between absent and 
present, between apprehending and retaining, and similar distinctions, are only 
accidental differences in the cognitive genus. This is so both because absent and 
present things are known by the same species; and because in the intellect they belong 
to the same power; and because in the sensitive appetite the power does not vary 
between absent and present, although the acts can vary; and because on the part of the 
organ, only three places or chambers seem to be found for the interior powers. Finally, 
because even the common sense apprehends absent things, as is clear when it 
apprehends in sleep, as St. Thomas teaches in Part I, q. 84, art. 8, ad 2, therefore the 
notion of absence does not distinguish the common sense from the imagination. 


To all these arguments a response has already been given in the preceding article. And 
in summary we said, following St. Thomas in Part I, q. 79, art. 7, ad 2, that the notion of 
past and present on the part of the object can distinguish material apprehensive 
powers, but not the intellective power, because the latter by its genus and proper 
objective nature abstracts from material conditions and regards things in universal. 
Hence the mode of past or present, which are modes of singularity, cannot vary the 
intellective power, though they can vary the sensitive power, which deals with singulars 
according to the change by which the power is changed by the object, and things are 
drawn to it. Hence, that this change depends on the sensible and singular presence of 
the object itself, or abstracts from it and moves independently of it, establishes a 
different, more abstract mode in the very change and motion of the object. But the 
appetite does not draw things to itself, nor is it changed by them intentionally, but is 
inclined to apprehended things and is moved by the Soul to things. Hence the mode of 
tending through inclination and motion to things themselves does not vary the mode of 
the power between absent and present. Rather, the same motive force must regard the 
absent in order to tend, and the present in order to rest, although tending and resting 
are diverse acts by way of appetite. 


As for the fact that these powers use the same species, we have already said above that 
even if they were the same species on the part of the represented object, they are not 
the same on the part of the mode of using them and representing, because the common 
sense uses sensible species as combined to judge and discern both about them and 
about the acts of the external senses, and thus they represent not only the things 
themselves, but also the acts of the powers, which is not the case in the external sense. 
In the imagination, however, they are combined in yet a different way, both because it 
composes different species in an imaginative way, and because it deputes species from 
dependence on presence. It is clear, moreover, that for a different light in species the 
same species can suffice with a different combination and mode of using, as in diverse 
sciences and natural and supernatural habits. 


As for the claim that the common sense is said to know things in absence, we have 
already said above that formally and per se the common sense is always directed to the 
present, either what is present in itself or what appears as present. But if a non-existent 
thing is represented in the mode of existing, because species through animal spirits 
descend to the organs of the external senses and thence return to the common sense, 
as if ejected from the external senses, as sometimes happens in sleep, and even in the 
illusions of those awake, then the common sense apprehends things apparently present, 
or represented in the mode of presence, although it is hallucinating. But the imagination 
and memory apprehend things even if they do not appear as present, but under the 
aspect of past or imaginable. 


Secondly, it is argued from Fr. Suarez, book 1 On the Soul, ch. 30, n. 13: For a power that 
knows abstractively and in the absence of the object can also know in the presence of 
the object, for it is impossible that it know abstractively unless at some time it was 
changed in the presence of the object, since it must receive species from the objects 
themselves as they are perceived by the external senses, that is, in their presence. 
Therefore, if memory or phantasy then attends to knowing that of which it receives 
species, it will know the thing as present, and thus it is not necessary to posit distinct 
powers for knowing as present or as absent, since the same power knows both. But if 
"absent" were to specify, it would never know the present. 


But if it is said that the imagination or memory is not changed immediately in the 
presence of the object, but in its absence, then while the object is present and moves 
the sense, the phantasy is not changed, but will be changed some time after, and in the 
meantime nothing happens in it, which seems contrary to experience, because by the 
very fact that the sense is moved by the object, the phantasy is also changed. Therefore 
it receives species as easily as the sense apprehends, and thus they need not be 
distinguished. But if the phantasy is not changed simultaneously with the sense, but 
some time after, then it will be necessary for the thing to be present to the sense for 
some time, so that the imagination or memory can be changed, since it is not changed 
so easily, although we experience that as soon as a thing is seen attentively, the species 
remain in memory. This is confirmed because just as the common sense concurs with 


the external senses for its sensations, so does the imagination, for if we imagine about 
the same thing that we have present, we do not sense the same thing at all, therefore it 
is not necessary to distinguish phantasy from common sense, or memory from the 
estimative power by reason of absence or presence. 


It is answered that although memory or imagination are changed in the presence of the 
object and then know it, they are still distinguished from the apprehending sense, 
because the apprehending sense knows only in the presence of the object, and 
dependently on it, and stopping at it, whereas memory and imagination know in the 
presence of the object not stopping there, nor dependently on it, but so that they can 
also perceive in absence, which is the principal thing for which they are ordered. And so 
the fact that they know in presence is not per se in these powers, but for the sake of 
other things, namely so that they may know also in absence, for which, however, it is 
required that they first receive species in presence, and while receiving, they know. Nor 
is the sense that apprehends only in presence superfluous, because in memory are 
preserved not only species representing the external object, but also representing the 
very act of seeing or hearing, for we remember that we have seen or heard, and known, 
and judged about objects, and about the acts of the senses. Therefore it is necessary 
that when species are impressed on memory itself, knowledge and consummate 
judgment about the objects of the senses themselves, and about their acts, and about 
the difference and agreement of objects among themselves, are already presupposed. 
But this is not done by the external senses themselves, which do not judge about their 
own acts, or about the difference of other objects. Therefore, for these things to be 
referred to memory, it is necessary that they be known before memory, and since they 
cannot be known by the external senses except only objects, not acts, it is necessary to 
posit for them an internal apprehending sense besides memory. 


To what is said about phantasy being changed as easily as the common sense, it is 
answered that it is changed as easily with respect to the impression, but not with 
respect to the retention of species, nor with respect to formation from diverse 
preconceived species, nor with respect to knowledge in absence. Hence those things 
which we see lightly, we do not retain perfectly, but easily forget. But if we sometimes 
retain them, this is either from goodness of disposition, or from too much attention, 
which is equivalent to many other less perfect acts. But a different disposition is 
required for retaining, or for apprehending in absence, than for apprehending 
dependently on the presence of the object. 


But if you insist: For phantasy must have a single formal reason by which it is borne to 
the object: but its proper nature is to know in absence, and by this it is distinguished 
from the common sense, therefore it will never be able to know present things, because 
it cannot know them under the aspect of absent: but it must know present things, since 
it is changed and receives species from present objects and since it is cognition 
depending on sense, it is also formed in its presence, but in receiving species it 
immediately knows, because it is formed by them, therefore phantasy can know present 


things. It is answered that phantasy knows present things when they actually move the 
sense, just as the intellect also knows them, but not under the aspect of presence only, 
that is, dependently on the change of the present sensible itself, but under a higher 
aspect, that is, under the aspect of imagination, which can extend to present and absent 
things, yet without being bound to presence. But the memorative power never knows 
present things, but always under the aspect of past or memory; but the estimative 
power perceives insensate present things. 


To the confirmation it is answered that the imagination does not concur per se to 
external sensations, nor do these per se depend on it, because we can well sense 
something without imagining it, although sometimes we can sense and imagine 
simultaneously, but this is per accidens and concomitantly. 


Thirdly, it is argued to prove that there is no estimative power: Because those insensate 
species, which we say serve this power, such as hatred, friendship, filiation, etc., exceed 
all sensible nature, for they are relations, which are neither proper sensibles nor 
common sensibles since they are not numbered among them, nor per accidens since 
they are not substance, therefore they exceed all sensible nature. Likewise, because it 
cannot be known that this is suitable or harmful to this or that, except by comparison of 
this to that: but to use comparison belongs only to a discursive power, which is collative, 
not to sense as sense is, and as it is found in brutes. Finally, these insensate species 
cannot come through the external senses, because they are not perceived by them, but 
nothing passes to the internal senses except what is perceived through the external. 
Nor can the external sense generate species so perfect and exceeding itself, as 
insensate species are. 


It is answered to the first part of the argument that relations are not known by the 
internal sense under the proper mode of relation, namely with comparison to a term, or 
discourse, nor in universal, but as they are on the part of the foundation, or as they are 
exercised in it, not as relation can be apprehended in signified act and according to 
itself. But the foundation is the sensible thing itself insofar as it founds suitability or 
unsuitability, but in this way it is not sensed by the external sense, because that 
founding of suitability or unsuitability is not color or sound, or odor, or anything that is 
perceived by external sense. However, the relation itself as distinguished from the 
foundation and as comparatively accepted to the term, is not attained by the estimative 
power without collation. And when it is said that such relations are not in any way 
sensible per se or per accidens, it is answered that directly they are not any such 
sensible either formally or well fundamentally, insofar as they are founded in them, just 
as contrariety to a sheep is founded in the nature and qualities of a wolf. And it is not 
necessary that everything that is known, in intellect or internal sense, be known 
through external sense, but it suffices that in the species which is emitted from the 
object and then from sense, all those things are virtually contained, and can be 
explained in a superior power, and thus St. Thomas says in Part I, q. 78, art. 4, ad 4, that 
although the operation of intellect arises from sense, nevertheless in the thing 


apprehended through sense intellect knows many things which sense cannot perceive, 
and similarly the estimative power, though in an inferior mode. And so something can 
well be known through internal sense which is not directly and formally known by 
external sense, but is some mode, or respect founded in those sensibles, and virtually 
contained in them. 


To the second part it is answered that in brutes a collative comparison is not necessary, 
but a natural instinct suffices, by which it immediately represents something as harmful 
or suitable. But natural instinct implies a certain determination of nature, and necessary 
tendency to something, while comparative cognition is done with a certain indifference 
by which externals are compared, so that something is resolved into its extremes or is 
made from them in a compositive way. Which indeed the estimative power in man does 
with collation and a certain discourse, which it participates from conjunction to reason, 
as St. Thomas teaches in Part I, q. 78, art. 4, ad 5, and therefore it is called cogitative, 
because it knows by thinking, or comparing, or conferring: but in brutes cognition is not 
done by comparison and collation of extremes, but by natural instinct, that is, from the 
very force and inclination of nature having power to know the harmful or suitable from 
the very determination of nature, not from comparison of extremes, as St. Thomas 
teaches in the question On the Soul, art. 13, and II-II, q. 47, art. 15, ad 3, and I-Il, q. 13, art. 
2, ad 3. And just as this natural instinct is given by the author of nature for 
apprehending the suitable or unsuitable, so for judging that this here and now is 
suitable or unsuitable to it, for natural instinct extends to all this, which is not only for 
apprehending, but also for discerning or judging, just as the other senses also discern 
between their objects not indeed with any comparison or collation, but because they 
can attain not only one object, but many, and one distinctly from another, and not 
confusedly, therefore they are said to discern between them; thus the estimative power 
discerns or judges about the suitability or unsuitability of a thing, by natural instinct 
itself, or determination of power, by which it knows these things distinctly. 


To the third proof it is answered that insensate species are received through the 
exterior senses, not as formally known by them, but as virtually contained in the 
sensible things themselves which they apprehend, for insensate things are contained 
and received from sensate things, nor is it necessary that everything which is known by 
intellect or internal sense be formally known in the external, but it suffices that it be 
contained in that object, so that it can be received from it, as we will say more fully in 
the following article. 


Lastly, it is argued: Because if memory is a cognitive power as we have said, it will not 
differ from the estimative power as we have said; it will not differ from the estimative 
power, because it will know through the same species through which the apprehensive 
power knows, because it conserves them. Nor does it suffice to say that one knows in 
presence, and the other in absence, because as we have seen sometimes the 
apprehensive power as common sense apprehends in absence, as in dreams, and 
similarly memory sometimes knows in presence, as when it receives species to 


conserve, for then it is moved by present objects. It is confirmed, because if memorative 
powers are cognitive, they would always know in act, because they always have species 
inherent to them, and informing them, which suffices for cognition. Finally, St. Thomas 
in Opusculum 14, at the beginning says: "That memory does not have any act, but in 
place of act only holds, as if prepared for one taking from it." 


To all these we have already answered above, that the apprehensive power, and the 
memorative have the same species, but ordered in a different way, namely with 
dependence on presence, and change of object, or without it, with which however it 
stands, that the apprehensive power can know a thing absent in itself, but apparently 
present, as if in an image, for thus an absent thing is attained only materially, and per 
accidens formally but as present. And similarly the memorative sometimes touches a 
present thing, because it receives species from it, not however stopping there and 
depending on it, but under the aspect of past forming so that it can remember. 


To the confirmation the consequence is denied, because it well stands that species 
actually inhere in a power as to their entity, but not actually represent due to lack of 
excitation and use of such species, as when we sleep; for species do not always inform 
representatively, but sometimes only entitatively, it is clear when they are in the air. See 
St. Thomas Part I, question 79, art. 6, ad 3 and II Against the Gentiles, ch. 74, at the end, 
where he shows how species can be conserved in the intellect, even if it does not 
actually understand. But in that place from Opusculum 14, St. Thomas speaks expressly 
not about sensitive memory, but about intellective, which does not have a distinct act 
from intellect itself, nor is it a power distinct from it, but is only called memory because 
it conserves species, as we will say below in question 10. 


ARTICLE IV. 
What are the impressed and expressed species in the internal senses? 


We suppose that there are species in the internal senses just as there is cognition. 
Because if those internal powers are higher in knowing, they also require higher species, 
or at least species ordered in a higher way, so that a more elevated cognition can be 
elicited. Especially when the represented objects are of higher abstraction, like 
insensate intentions, they seem to require some more perfect and elevated species 
representing such intentions, like hatred, enmity, sons, parents, etc. For these 
formalities are not represented in the external senses, and yet they are known by the 
internal senses, therefore there is some principle representing them, which must not be 
so material and imperfect that it stops at the sensed things themselves, as the external 
senses stop, therefore it must be a more perfect species than the species of the external 
sense, which only represents sensed things. Hence Suarez wrongly denies these 
insensate species in book 3 On the Soul, chapter 30. But if he wants to grant them, but 
not as distinct from the sensate species representing the subjects of insensate 
intentions, I do not contend, as long as they must be distinct and more perfect than 


those which only represent sensed things, and in no way insensate intentions, as in the 
external senses. 


Therefore the difficulty arises about these, by what power and from what agent are 
these species of insensate things generated, which are more perfect than sensate 
things, and the more perfect is never generated from the less perfect. 


It is answered, therefore, that these insensate species are collected from the sensate 
things themselves, because they are contained in them as intentions befitting them, 
because they are educed by virtue from these sensate species since they are superior to 
them, there are two ways of speaking, and Master Bafiez seems to approve both in Part 
I, q. 79, art. 3, doubt 1, ad 2, argument at the end. The first is that that insensate species 
is from the sensible object itself immediately emitting these species to the interior 
powers through the external senses. In which that always makes a difficulty, how, since 
those species are indifferently diffused through the air, they are not perceived by all, but 
if a wolf, for example, emits species of enmity with respect to a sheep, only the sheep 
perceives that enmity of the wolf, but not other animals like a dog or man, etc. Because 
although that enmity of the wolf is not represented as contrary to the dog, but to the 
sheep, yet we say this is what the dog will perceive, namely that the wolf is thus an 
enemy to the sheep, and not to the dog itself, since that species representing enmity to 
the sheep is equally diffused to the senses of the dog, and of other animals which are in 
the same medium, and thus all will perceive that the wolf is an enemy to the sheep, 
because they are informed by that species. But if this is once granted, by the same 
reasoning any animal will perceive any insensate intentions, whether they pertain to 
itself or to another, for example, that a wolf is a friend to another wolf, that this straw is 
useful for nest-building to such a bird, that this herb is harmful to such an animal, or 
suitable to another, and finally all these intentions, which are innumerable, will be 
perceived by all, because they equally actuate and inform the senses of all, as being 
immediately emitted from objects, although we sense nothing of the sort. 


The other way of speaking is that these insensate species are not made immediately by 
external objects, but that they are made by the animal itself by which alone that 
intention is perceived, and this by virtue of the Soul using the sensitive power as 
formative of those species. Hence St. Thomas says in Opusculum 43, ch. 4: "That the 
estimative power is a power apprehending from the sensed what is not sensed, as a 
sheep [apprehends] the enmities of a wolf." Where I emphasize that he says to 
apprehend this from the sensed, not from the sensible: but the object as outside is not 
sensed, but sensible. And so from that power in which the object is rendered sensed, 
those more elevated species are made by virtue of the Soul, or what are called insensate, 
because just as in the Soul there is a radical power for apprehending insensate 
intentions, from the presupposition of cognition of sensed things, so there is a power 
for this, that sensed species, although they are cruder and more imperfect, can emit 
more perfect insensate species by virtue of the Soul itself operating through the 
sensitive power as through a naturally motive instrument of a superior power, for 


external senses are given for this purpose that they may move the internal at least by 
virtue of the Soul. For this the celestial virtue also greatly helps, which has eminence for 
influencing intentional actions, as St. Thomas says in De Potentia, q. 5, art. 8. Indeed, 
this same difficulty runs in material external objects themselves with respect to the 
external senses, namely how such material and crude objects can produce those 
species, which are more immaterial and perfect than the material accidents which they 
represent. And yet we say they are emitted by objects, because they are sensible by 
their nature, and especially because as far as this action of emitting intentional species 
is concerned, they are subordinated to celestial virtue, which has eminence for 
intentional actions. In the same way also we will say that species once received in the 
senses have the power of moving the estimative power of that in which they are, and 
consequently of emitting insensate species which are more perfect, yet contained in the 
sensed objects themselves, and they do this both by virtue of the Soul and by celestial 
virtue, which are superior virtues. But what is this virtue of the Soul? We have already 
said it is the inferior sensitive power, not as it is cognitive in its inferior way, but as it is 
active and motive of a superior power, for thus it is productive of a species serving not 
itself but a superior power, and thus it operates by virtue of the Soul, which eminently 
contains all powers, and gives to this inferior one the motive power of the superior in 
emitting a species. 


From this the reason for doubting is clear, namely by what virtue they are made since 
they are more perfect than sensed species, for this has already been solved from what 
has been said. 


Another way of forming these species is given, not by simple and natural emission from 
objects or inferior powers, but by formation of the estimative power itself, which from 
preconceived species forms others no less than the imaginative. But this formation 
presupposes that some species has already preceded, and has been preconceived, and 
therefore that is formed from idols or expressed species, about which we will speak 
immediately. 


The second difficulty therefore is about the expressed species or idol, which the interior 
powers knowing a thing in absence form. For it is clear that this expressed species must 
be posited on the part of the term of cognition and the impressed species does not 
suffice, which is held on the part of the principle, and is generally necessary for all 
cognition, whether in presence or in absence of the thing, because the object by means 
of it must concur with the power to elicit cognition. It is required, however, that the 
object also terminate such cognition according to being proportioned to terminating it. 
And so if the thing is absent, it is necessary that it be represented in some image, or 
expressed likeness in order to terminate cognition, and similarly if it must be known 
Spiritually by a power. Hence St. Thomas in Contra Gentiles I, ch. 53, says: "That an 
expressed species must be formed, when a thing can be indifferently known absent and 
present, and secondly when the thing must be attained immaterially or spiritually and in 


the first the imagination agrees with the intellect, which also knows an absent thing," all 
of which we explain more fully below. 


The difficulty therefore is whether this expressed species or idol is formed by the 
knowing power itself through it, or by another expressing and proposing it to the power 
so that it may know, for both the authority of St. Thomas and reason make difficulty in 
this part. The authority is from Opusculum 14, where he says: "In the words which are 
made in the imagination, the nature of word is not expressed, for one thing in it is that 
from which the likeness expresses, and another that in which it is terminated, for it is 
expressed by sense, and terminated in phantasy, since phantasy is a motion made by 
sense according to act." And below he says: "That the intellect does not emit its 
conceptions to something else, as sense does." He teaches the same in Contra Gentiles 
IV, ch. 11, where he says: "That the exterior sensible impresses its form on the exterior 
senses, from which it proceeds into the imagination, and further into the treasury of 
memory, in any emanation of which process however the principle and term pertain to 
diverse things, for no sensitive power reflects on itself." Thus St. Thomas, where he 
insinuates the reason, namely because a sensitive power cannot reflect on itself, 
therefore neither can it intend in an expressed species inhering in itself, so that in it it 
may know the object, for thus it would know in itself or in something inhering in itself. 
This is confirmed, because appearances can be made in phantasy, not by producing an 
image through any vital action, but because when a commotion is made in the animal 
spirits or blood, where species left from the senses reside, those species are variously 
combined, and diverse representations appear to phantasy itself, which it certainly 
intuits as a represented term, and consequently as an expressed species. And that this 
happens by way of blood and spirits, and not by vital expression, is clear, because in 
sleep these images appear from the descent of blood to the sensitive principle, and by 
moving the species which reside in the spirits themselves, as St. Thomas teaches from 
the Philosopher in the book On Sleep and Waking, in Part I, q. 111, art. 3, and q. 3 On Evil, 
art. 4, and q. 16, art. 3. And by the same reason an Angel or Demon can form these 
appearances in phantasy itself, through the same commotion of spirits and blood, as St. 
Thomas teaches in the same places. But that local commotion of the Angel is not a vital 
eliciting of the imaginative itself. 


NEVERTHELESS IT MUST BE SAID: That the expressed species or idol is not formed in 
the phantasy or interior power, except through a vital act of the knowing power, 
although it is true that impressed species, which must concur to cognition as a 
principle, can be impressed by local motion and carried to phantasy itself, and excite it 
to form such an idol, and this alone St. Thomas intends in the aforementioned places; 
for otherwise he attributes to phantasy the necessity of forming an idol, because it can 
indifferently know absent things, in which it agrees with the intellect that the formation 
of a word is through cognition, even in phantasy. But the reason is that the expressed 
species is a vital image, because it represents not as a principle of cognition, but as its 
term, and consequently not before vital action, but after it, and dependently on it as its 


term, otherwise it would not be an expressed species, and representing to cognition 
itself by way of term, therefore although the impressed species, which is the principle of 
cognition, can come through extrinsic motion, yet the expressed, which is the term of 
cognition and immanent operation cannot be produced through extrinsic operation, but 
through vital cognition. But that such an expressed species cannot be formed by one 
power, and serve another, so that in it as in a term it may know, is clear, because what is 
formed by one power cannot be the term of an operation elicited by another, nor 
formally render to it the thing known and represented by way of term; but if a species 
formed by one power represents to another, it can only be by moving it objectively, 
since it is outside it, and thus for such an idol or image to represent, and be known by 
another power, it would have to emit its species to it like an exterior image, which 
objectively moves the power, moves it through its species. But if the expressed species 
had to inform another power through a species emitted by itself, it would no longer 
inform as a term of cognition, but as an object moving from outside. 


To the authorities of St. Thomas, to the first it is answered that he denies that the words 
of the imaginative power are expressive, not because they are not formed through 
cognition of the estimative power, but because in the mode of forming they depend not 
on the power and species alone, but also on other corporal and physical motions, by 
which the species themselves are carried from the senses to phantasy, or are drawn 
from memory, and by agitation and commotion of spirits or humors the species 
themselves are disposed, so that phantasy can be moved. And this motion is sometimes 
made by man himself, not only sleeping, but also waking, and through voluntary use, as 
St. Thomas says in On Evil, q. 3, art. 4, sometimes it can also be made by an extrinsic 
cause. And the species which are emitted from sense to phantasy, St. Thomas calls in 
the same place, and others cited above, impressions left by the senses, which in sleepers 
descend with the blood, or spirits to the sensitive principle itself, and thence move 
phantasy, just as if it were moved by external objects themselves. But those impressions 
are not expressed species, because these do not move cognition, but are the term of 
act, or cognition. Because therefore expression properly speaking ought to be a certain 
purely intentional offspring, and in the cognitive genus, therefore that formation of 
word, or species, which necessarily depends on some physical commotion and 
alteration of spirits or humors, in which species are disposed and carried, falls from the 
proper and perfect nature of expression, and by reason of it that cognition is said to be 
made, and formation of word through change of an extrinsic mover, and not through 
perfect expression, as happens in our intellect; to which although phantasy ministers 
species, as an instrument of the agent intellect in the objective and intentional genus, 
yet the impressed spiritual species themselves are, and the word which they form is 
spiritual, hence it does not depend on any physical commotion of spirits, or humors, or 
other physical alteration to be formed, but is expressed purely intelligibly. And yet 
because it depends on phantasms, it still expresses word in a more imperfect mode than 
Angels, as St. Thomas says in Contra Gentiles IV, ch. 11. 


As for what St. Thomas says, that the intellect does not send its conceptions to anything 
else as sense does, it is answered that it is not to be understood that sense sends its 
conceptions, such that the power to which it sends does not form a conception or idol, 
but receives one formed by another, so that it may formally know through it, but it is 
understood that conceptions formed by sense send impressed species of those things 
which they conceive to it, which however the intellect does not do, because it does not 
have a power above it which it moves. And in this sense St. Thomas clearly speaks in 
Contra Gentiles, ch. 11. 


To the argument it is answered that it is not gathered that the sensitive power is 
reflexive, from the fact that it forms an idol, and through it knows the object 
represented in it, as long as it does not know the word itself in signified act, and as a 
known object, but as a medium of knowing, just as it also does not reflect on the act 
itself, although it uses it as a knowing medium and tending to the object, thus it uses 
the formed idol as representing to itself the object outside, as a produced term for 
representing another, not as sensed in itself, which was required for reflection. 


To the confirmation it is answered that the appearances which happen in sleep are not 
expressed species formed by sense, and represented, or appearing to phantasy, but as is 
gathered from St. Thomas and Aristotle, impressed species, which are left from the 
senses, and are placed in the spirits themselves, or blood, carried to phantasy move it to 
form idols, and to know, as when it was awake. But it happens thus. When one sleeps 
with the ways or passages of the external senses obstructed by abundance of vapors, it 
happens through agitation of blood and spirits that the spirits themselves descend to 
the sensitive principles, that is, to the organs of the senses thus obstructed, and 
because species impressed from the sensibles themselves in those spirits are affixed, as 
they are carried through them from one power to another, again such species from the 
senses themselves into which they descend through mediating spirits are ejected into 
phantasy, and move it in the same way as if sense were awake, because while it is awake, 
it does not otherwise move phantasy than by emitting species enclosed in spirits to it. 
And because it happens that these species are diversely mixed and combined, and 
similarly the agitation itself of spirits and humors is sometimes more turbulent, 
sometimes more settled and pure, thence it also happens that dreams are sometimes 
more turbid and deformed, sometimes more uniform and pure, sometimes representing 
things greatly distorted and monstrous, sometimes proper, according as the 
combination of species in those spirits may have been, or the disposition or infirmity of 
the one fantasizing. And because Angels, or Demons can locally move spirits within the 
brain, combine species in them, which are sent from sensitive principles to phantasy, 
hence it is that they can move it with various appearances not only in sleep, but also in 
waking, and sometimes so strongly, that someone thinks he sees things externally, when 
yet they are only species carried to sensitive principles, and thence moving phantasy 
with some greater vivacity procured by the Demon, as is gathered from the cited places 
of St. Thomas, and he affirms in II Sent., dist. 7, q. 1, art. 5, ad 4. 


But whether these idols are sometimes formed through composition or collation, or by 
simple formation, it is answered that Avicenna, as St. Thomas relates in Part I, q. 78, art. 
4, posited a certain power distinct from the rest, which would serve for forming species 
according to composition, as from the species of gold and mountain, the species of a 
golden mountain. But nevertheless, as St. Thomas notes, this which is to form through 
collative composition, is found only in man, on account of which the estimative in him is 
called cogitative, because by conferring and discoursing about singular intentions, it can 
form species. But brutes do not do this through collative composition, but by natural 
instinct, and thus by the very mode and formal reason of proceeding, that formation in 
brutes is simple. However, what natural instinct does is a combination of diverse species 
which through agitation of humors and spirits mixed among themselves move to 
representing diverse composite things, and thus on the part of represented things and 
combinations of species comparison is also given of proceeding, as if by a collative and 
comparative mode this in brutes, not from the mode of knowing and doing, but through 
the mode of mixture of species which mixed make idols be formed representing 
composite and heaped up things. 


But if you say: Why similarly in external senses is this mixture of species not made, as in 
internal, but each thing is known distinctly, it is answered that it also sometimes 
happens in external senses from diverse disposition of the medium through which 
species are carried, as when species of sound, or odors are confused, or when visible 
species are refracted in the angles of spectacles, and are multiplied or confused, or 
appear small as in some mirrors; more frequently however it happens in internal senses, 
both because the medium through which species are carried are the spirits themselves, 
which are more apt for this mixture on account of their velocity, and mobility; and 
because the powers themselves have greater strength for combining these species and 
moving the spirits themselves; and because they depend less on the presence and 
change of objects than external senses, and thus more easily change objects in species. 


SUMMARY OF THE TEXT OF ARISTOTLE'S THIRD BOOK ON THE 
SOUL. 


TREATISE ON THE INTELLECTIVE SOUL 


In this book the Philosopher undertakes to explain the nature of the intellective soul. 
For this he does three things: First, he premises those things that serve the intellect, 
namely the internal senses, and therefore at the beginning he recollects the number of 
external senses and proceeds to explain the internal senses. In the second part he treats 
of the intellect itself, in the third of what follows from it, namely appetite and 
locomotion. And this through thirteen chapters. 


SUMMARY OF CHAPTER 1 


In this chapter he collects the number of external senses. And he does two things: First 
he proves there are only five senses; second he resolves that doubt as to why there are 
multiple external senses. 


REGARDING THE FIRST he proves there are only five external senses. And his reasoning 
is reduced to this form, as St. Thomas notes in this book lecture 1. Whoever has some 
organ of sense, through which sensibles are known, knows through that organ whatever 
sensibles pertain to such a sense. But perfect animals have all the organs of sense. 
Therefore they know all sensibles. But they have only five senses; therefore there are no 
more with respect to proper sensibles. 


The major is evident, because whoever has the sense of touch, through it knows all 
sensible qualities, therefore similarly in other senses. The minor is also proved, because 
necessarily the media through which the senses are moved and the organs themselves 
are proportioned. But there is given only an internal or external medium. The internal 
belongs to touch and taste, which sense without an external medium. But if we speak of 
an external medium, that is only air or water; for fire because of its highest activity does 
not suffer from sensibles, nor earth because of its excessive density, but only water and 
air easily suffer from sensibles. But the sight, hearing and smell use this medium of air 
and water. Therefore there are no more external senses, because there are no more 
altering media. How much this reasoning proves can be seen in St. Thomas 1 p. q. 78 art. 
o: 


REGARDING THE SECOND he proposes the difficulty, why multiple senses were given 
by nature. And he responds, that so that common sensibles may not be confused with 
proper ones; for given multiple senses some things are apprehended by many and are 
common, some by any sense and are proper sensibles. 


SUMMARY OF CHAPTER 2 


In this chapter he begins to treat of the internal senses. And first of the common sense 
in this one, but in the following of phantasy. Therefore in this chapter he does two 
things: First he proposes a certain doubt and resolves it; second he resolves that there is 
given a common sense. 


REGARDING THE FIRST he proposes such a doubt. Since it is evident that we know our 
sensations, because we know that we see, we hear etc., it is asked whether this happens 
by the same sense or by another. He responds first by distinguishing in vision, that it 
can be taken in two ways, in one way as it is changed by an external sensible, and thus it 
only sees color, in another way when the change has been made it perceives that it sees, 
and thus it also senses vision itself, and not only color, namely in the very exercise itself. 


Second he resolves by saying that vision itself or the one seeing in a certain way can be 
called colored, insofar as the act of sensing becomes one with the sensible by means of 
the species, and thus it is of the same power to see color and vision, which is formed by 
the species of color, and thus the power by which we see that we see is not extraneous 
to the visual power itself. 


REGARDING THE SECOND he rises from this to proving that there is given one common 
sense besides these five external ones, which judges concerning the acts of all. For 
although each sense judges concerning its proper objects and discerns between them, 
as between white and black sight itself, yet it will not be able to discern between white 
and sweet, because for this it was necessary to know both extremes. But sight knows 
only one, and yet we experience that we know these differences and discern between 
sensibles of different senses. Therefore it is necessary to posit another distinct common 
sense, which perceives all these things. 


But how that common sense can be moved by such diverse and contrary sensibles in 
itself. He responds that those things which are contrary in the external senses, with 
respect to the sense which is more universal, do not have contrariety, because it 
proceeds under a higher notion, just as the center of a circle unites all lines, which 
come from contrary parts. 


SUMMARY OF CHAPTER 3 


In this chapter he treats of phantasy and does three things: First he rejects the opinion 
of ancient philosophers, who confused sense and intellect. Second he shows that 
phantasy is neither intellect nor sense. Third he shows what it is. 


REGARDING THE FIRST he excludes the opinion of Empedocles and Homer, who did 
not distinguish intellect from sense, because they thought understanding to be 
something corporeal just like sensing, deeming both to happen by corporeal similitude, 
because they said earth was understood by earth and water by water. - But he refutes 
this opinion in two ways: first because understanding belongs only to humans, sensing 


to many other animals; therefore they are not the same. Second, because by intellect we 
often happen to be deceived and err, but sense does not err concerning its proper 
sensible; therefore sense is other than intellect. 


REGARDING THE SECOND he proves phantasy is not opinion nor sense nor intellect, 
although it is not without sense. It is not opinion, because we cannot opine when we 
wish, but we can imagine thus. For to opine requires foundation and reason, to imagine 
fiction suffices. Also opinion is followed by faith and faith by persuasion, but these do 
not belong to irrational animals, to which however imagining belongs. It is not sense, 
neither in potency, because this is always present to an animal, but imagining and 
imagining are not always, because not always does something appear. Nor is it sense in 
act, both because sense is always true concerning its proper object, but phantasy 
happens to be deceived; and because what we hold and touch by sense, we know 
certainly, what we imagine, we do not always hold certainly; and finally, because in 
those sleeping imagination is given, but sense does not operate, but is bound. It is not 
intellect, because intellect is concerning first principles, concerning which there is no 
falsity, but imagination is often deceived nor does it rely on first principles. 


REGARDING THE THIRD he concludes what phantasy is, which he defines through its 
proper act saying that phantasy is motion made by sense according to act, that is to be 
an internal act, which is caused by the motion of the sensible object actually known 
through sense. For imagination does not deal with objects externally immediately, but 
as known or sensed by the external senses, and thence elicits other non-sensed things, 
but sensed and known objects can move an interior power. And thus phantasy, which is 
an interior power, is moved by the exterior sense, not by the sensible itself immediately. 
However phantasy is called as it were appearance, taking its name from the principal 
moving sense, which is sight, and from its light. 


SUMMARY OF CHAPTER 4 


From this chapter Aristotle begins to treat of the intellective powers and their acts, 
which is the second part of this book, and this through five chapters from the fourth to 
the eighth in this order: In this fourth chapter he treats of the understanding power, 
which is called the possible intellect, in the following of the agent intellect, in the sixth 
chapter of its twofold act, namely simple apprehension and composition, in the seventh 
of two other acts, namely practical and speculative. In the eighth he collects certain 
things which belong to the intellective soul from what was said before. 


Therefore in this fourth chapter he treats of the possible intellect, and it is divided into 
two parts: In the first he explains what the intellective power knowing or possible 
intellect is, in the second he resolves certain doubts. 


REGARDING THE FIRST he explains the nature of the intellective power through that in 
which it agrees with sense, and through that in which it differs. 


It agrees with sense, because it is a passive or receptive power of species, not indeed by 
passion properly so called, which is corruptive change, but by intentional reception. 
Whence he gathers that the intellect, although it is not capable of passion properly so 
called, is nevertheless receptive of species and has none from itself, just as prime matter 
has no form from itself. 


But it differs from sense in two things: First, because the intellect is not an organic or 
corporeal power, otherwise it could not perceive the natures of all bodies. Second, that 
sense by reason of its organ is harmed by an excellent sensible, but the intellect is 
perfected by the greatest intelligible. 


REGARDING THE SECOND he proposes four doubts: The first concerning the object of 
the intellect, whether we know the universal and singular by the same faculty, and he 
distinguishes the singular from the universal, because the former says something 
determined to this matter and these material conditions, but the universal only the 
quiddity itself or nature without those natural conditions. And thus he responds that 
material singulars (for only of these is there discussion) are known through sense, but 
the universal through intellect, but in the cognition of singulars it behaves like a straight 
and reflexed line. 


The second doubt, how the intellect is passive, since it is immaterial, but everything 
receptive receives by reason of nature. He responds that natural or material reception 
happens by reason of matter, but intentional, which is improper passion, must happen 
in immaterial things. 


The third doubt, whether the intellect is intelligible through itself, or through 
something superadded. He responds that the intellect through itself is immaterial, but 
does not understand itself through its essence, because it is in pure intelligible potency, 
and not in act, whence when it receives species from objects, it is understood in the 
manner of those objects, and not immediately through itself. 


The fourth doubt, why that which is intelligible does not always understand. He 
responds that things existing in matter are intelligible in potency, but the intelligible in 
potency is not the same as intellect nor does intellect belong to it. 


SUMMARY OF CHAPTER 5 


In this chapter he treats of the agent intellect. And he does three things: First he proves 
that there must be given an agent intellect besides the possible. Second he shows in 
what things it agrees with the possible intellect and in what it differs. Third he explains 
what the intellect in act is. 


REGARDING THE FIRST he proves that there must be given an agent intellect, from the 
fact that there is given a possible intellect, which is not always in act, but sometimes in 
potency, sometimes in act. Therefore it is necessary that there be something through 


which it is reduced to act, otherwise it will always be in potency. But it is reduced to 
first act through intelligible species. Therefore it is necessary to give some power which 
produces these forms or first acts, and yet does not know, because cognition supposes 
species. 


REGARDING THE SECOND it agrees in three things with the possible intellect: First, 
because it is separable from the body, since it is not an organic power, but spiritual; for 
it acts on the possible intellect. Second, that it is impassible. Third, that it is unmixed, 
that is not composed of corporeal natures nor the act of a corporeal organ. 


It differs in one thing, because the agent intellect is in act, since it is an active power, 
the possible in potency to receiving species. 


REGARDING THE THIRD he enumerates three conditions of the intellect in act: First, 
that it is the thing itself understood not in the being of the thing, but in representative 
being. Second, that the intellect in act is prior in time and nature to the intellect in 
potency by order of perfection, because potency is not reduced to act except through 
that which is in act, nor is any science made except from some pre-existing cognition, 
as is said in Posterior Analytics 1. Third, that the intellect in act is always in act, but the 
possible is sometimes in potency, sometimes reduced to act. 


AT THE END OF THE CHAPTER HE COLLECTS that the intellect is separate, that is 
without a corporeal organ, that it is incorruptible, because it lacks a body, that it is 
perpetual. But how does the separate soul understand? He responds that it does not 
remember or understand (namely in that way in which it now does), because the passive 
intellect is corrupted, that is phantasy, on which intellective cognition here depends and 
reminiscence happens. 


SUMMARY OF CHAPTER 6 


He treats of the twofold act of the intellect, and does two things: First he divides the act 
of the intellect into simple and composite; second he explains both. 


REGARDING THE FIRST the act of understanding is divided into simple apprehension, 
by which we understand things in a simple way, like man, horse etc., and into 
composite, by which we join or separate these simple things, as by making the 
proposition: "Man is an animal", or "man is not a stone". In the first there is neither truth 
nor falsity, but in the second both. Then the simple precedes the composite and is 
ordered to it. 


REGARDING THE SECOND he explains the simple operation or cognition of indivisibles 
from its object and distinguishes three indivisible or incomplex things: First, that which 
is only indivisible on the part of the mode, although it is not on the part of the thing, as 
if some complex thing in itself is taken in the manner of one, taking it in the manner of 


one extreme, as if it is said "white man walks", "white man" is taken in the manner of 


one. Second, that is called indivisible which has one species of itself, although it may 
have other parts, like house, man, stone etc. Third, that is called indivisible according to 
mode and thing, which neither actually has parts nor potentially, like a point. 


But the second operation, which he calls diction, that is affirmation or negation, he says 
is always true or false, but the intellect is not always true or false. For the intellect deals 
with the quiddity of the thing, in which it is not possible to be deceived, but in the 
application of this to that, which is in composition. 


SUMMARY OF CHAPTER 7 


In this chapter he treats of another division of acts of the intellect, namely into practical 
and speculative. And he does two things: 


FIRST he repeats the division placed above in chapter five of the intellect in act and in 
potency and places between them a twofold distinction: First, that the intellect in act is 
the same as the object not in the being of the thing, but in representative being, but the 
intellect in potency lacks that species, and thus is a different thing from the object. 
Second, that the intellect in potency by order of generation in the same man precedes 
the intellect in act, for one proceeds from potency to act. 


SECOND he divides the intellect into practical and speculative and explains both. But he 
intends to explain two things concerning the practical and speculative intellect, namely 
how the practical intellect is moved by phantasms, and how it differs from the 
speculative. 


But to explain this he premises how sense behaves in moving; for he likens the motion 
of the intellect to its motion. And he says that sense has three things: First to be moved 
by the object, by which it is reduced from potency to act not by physical and corruptive 
motion, but by intentional motion, in which sense is assimilated to intellect, which also 
does not suffer physically. Second, in sense is found the cognition of the suitable or 
unsuitable, which is born to cause delight or sadness. Third, from such sense there 
follows in appetite flight or pursuit. 


Therefore a similar motion belongs to the intellect, because it is both moved by 
phantasms just as sense by sensibles, and apprehends the notion of suitable and 
unsuitable in a higher way, that is by affirming and denying, and then appetite or flight 
follows. And just as all external senses are terminated at the common sense, as at a 
certain medium and center, so to the intellect all sensibles and phantasms. 


From this therefore he explains those two things about the practical intellect: First, that 
it is moved by phantasms both in presence, as when something terrible is seen through 
the senses, and in absence, as when it discourses about future things and deliberates 
about them. Second, that the practical intellect and speculative do not differ on the part 


of power, but pertain to the same genus, because both deal with truth and falsity, the 
speculative indeed absolutely, but the practical as suitable or unsuitable for operating. 


SUMMARY OF CHAPTER 8 


In this chapter he collects into a summary three corollaries: THE FIRST concerning that 
which the ancients commonly said, that the soul is all things; and he says it is true, but 
not in the sense in which it was said by them. For the soul is all things, because it knows 
all things; through intellect indeed it is all things intelligibly and universally, through 
sense sensibly. And it is not all things really in itself, but representatively and through 
species. 


THE SECOND IS that the intellect in all its cognition depends on phantasm and sense, 
because the things which we understand are not subsisting without sensible magnitude 
and accidents, as Plato posited. Hence whoever speculates on things, must also 
speculate on the phantasm, because through it is verified what the intellect knows in 
the abstract. 


THE THIRD IS that there is a difference between phantasy and intellect, because 
intellect has truth or falsity in its composition and division, but phantasy does not 
regard truth or falsity. 


SUMMARY OF CHAPTER 9 


From this chapter begins the last part of the third book, in which he treats of the motive 
and appetitive power through five chapters in this order: First he treats of the motive 
faculty in chapters nine and ten, but through it he notifies of the appetitive, which 
concurs in motion. Then he compares the powers or principles of the soul as to two 
things: First how they are in perfect and imperfect animals, in chapter eleven; second, 
which of them are necessary, which only useful. Finally in the last chapter he compares 
the soul to the body showing how it cannot be a simple body that is informed by the 
soul. 


Therefore in this ninth chapter he treats of the locomotive power, namely progressive 
motion, showing what it is not, in the following chapter showing what it is. Therefore 
this is divided into two parts. 


IN THE FIRST he indicates a certain doubt concerning the powers of the soul, how they 
are distinguished and how many there are. For some seemed to posit them 
indeterminately and without a fixed number, others divided into a rational and irrational 
part, against which divisions he acts disputatively, but does not resolve. 


IN THE SECOND PART THEREFORE he shows that the locomotive power, which is 
treated of in the present, is neither vegetative nor sensitive nor intellective nor 
appetitive. 


It is not vegetative, both because progressive motion does not happen without 
imagination, but vegetation, as to be nourished and to grow, does not depend on 
imagination and because in plants there is vegetative, and not progressive. 


It is not sensitive, because in many animals sense is found, and yet they are immobile, as 
those which adhere to rocks, and this from their nature, not from privation of some due 
power. 


It is not intellective, because it is neither speculative intellect, since this does not treat 
of things to be done, but of the natures of things to be considered in themselves, but 
motion is only of things to be done, because it happens by pursuing or fleeing; nor is it 
practical intellect, because often something to be fled or pursued is proposed and 
commanded, yet motion does not follow, as is clear in the incontinent. 


Nor finally is it appetitive, because the continent desire and appetite, yet they are not 
moved to operating. 


SUMMARY OF CHAPTER 10 


In this chapter he assigns what the locomotive power is, and which principles concur in 
motion, and he does three things. 


First he assigns the principles directing or commanding motion, namely cognition and 
appetite. Second he distinguishes different modes of appetite. Third he assigns all 
things which concur in this motion, not only the directive power, but also the organic. 


REGARDING THE FIRST by the name of cognition or intellect he comprehends not only 
the intellective, but also the imaginative; for many follow phantasy rather than reason, 
and in brutes it is clear there is no reason. Similarly speculative cognition is not 
understood, but practical, because the speculative seeks to reason for the sake of 
knowing, but the practical for the sake of operating or moving. Therefore these two are 
principles of progressive motion, because nothing is moved except for the sake of some 
end either to be pursued or fled, and this is the appetible. But the appetible moves 
appetite insofar as it is known. Therefore cognition and appetite are principles of 
motion, and these are reduced to one principle, namely to the known appetible itself, 
which is first, whence motion begins in intellect and appetite. 


REGARDING THE SECOND he teaches that there is a twofold appetite, namely will, 
which is moved by what is apprehended through intellect, and sensitive, which is moved 
by what is apprehended through sense. And that these are distinct appetites is clear, 
because they are moved by contrary motions; for what pleases one, displeases the 
other, and conversely, as is clear in the continent and in the incontinent. 


REGARDING THE THIRD he teaches that three things concur in progressive motion, 
namely that which moves, that which is moved, and the instrument of motion. That 


which moves is twofold, namely the immovable mover, and this is the appetible itself, 
and the moved mover, and this is appetite moved by the known appetible intentionally. 
That which is moved and does not move is the body. The instrument by which it moves 
is the organic part, as the heart, which has in itself the principle and end of motion, 
because by pulse and traction it moves as if by circulation. 


SUMMARY OF CHAPTER 11 


This chapter is divided into two parts: In the first he shows how the principles of 
progressive motion belong to imperfect animals; in the second, how to perfect ones. 


REGARDING THE FIRST he teaches that even to the most imperfect animals belong 
appetite and imagination, which are principles of motion. For that appetite is in them is 
clear, because they feel pain withdrawing themselves if pricked, and delight expanding 
themselves if they sense something delightful; but these are acts of appetite. There is 
also imagination, because appetite is not moved except by the proposition of the 
suitable or unsuitable, but in some this is proposed very confusedly and 
indeterminately, and thus they are not moved at a distance. 


REGARDING THE SECOND he affirms that to the most perfect animal, such as man, 
belongs most perfectly the principle of moving, because it is moved through deliberative 
appetite, namely by comparing and conferring one thing to another, which is proper to 
reason. Aristotle adds that sometimes the lower non-deliberative appetite overcomes 
deliberation, as in the incontinent, sometimes conversely the deliberative overcomes 
the lower appetite, as the continent; and this is more natural, because the inferior 
naturally ought to be moved by the superior. But when practical reason moves, it is 
necessary that not only universal reason concur, which moves little, but also particular, 
which says here and now. And it can err from this alone, that the particular applies 
badly. 


SUMMARY OF CHAPTER 12 


He compares the faculties or powers of the soul among themselves and to different 
genera of living things, to show which are necessary, which useful. And he posits two 
conclusions. 


FIRST: Every living thing as long as it lives must necessarily have nutritive power, but 
not every living thing must have sense. The first part is clear, because in the whole of 
life there is either growth or stability or decrease, none of which happens without 
nutrition. The second part is clear in plants, which live and do not sense. 


SECOND CONCLUSION: For animals the senses of touch and taste are simply necessary, 
the rest only useful. The first part is proved, because without touch and taste they 
cannot seek food and sense the harmful or suitable; but without this life cannot be 
preserved. Nor can intellect supply this. For it is not possible that any body have 


intellect without sense; for the intellective soul is united to the body to acquire 
cognition of sensible things, but these are attained through the senses. The second part 
is clear, because taste and touch suffice to preserve life, therefore the rest conduce not 
because of necessity, but because of utility, because they are ordered only to sensing 
distant things, not things touching themselves. 


SUMMARY OF CHAPTER 13 


In this last chapter the Philosopher proves that the body of an animal cannot be simple 
as in the elements. 


FOR THIS HE INDUCES TWO REASONS supposing that every sensitive thing must have 
touch, as has been shown. The first reason is that the organ of touch does not use an 
external medium, which is a simple body, for touching, e.g. air or water, but immediately 
senses the thing touched. Therefore the touching body cannot be simple, but organic, 
because it must perceive tangible qualities, and thus be in some temperament or mean 
to perceive them, therefore it must be mixed and tempered, not simple. The second 
reason is that touch is not perceptive of only one quality, but of many, because harm can 
come to it from many. Therefore it is in potency to all, and thus must consist in a 
temperament of them, not only one, therefore the body is tempered, not simple. 


FROM WHICH HE GATHERS THREE THINGS: First that when touch is destroyed the 
animal is destroyed, because the sense of food is destroyed. Second that excellent 
sensibles corrupting touch also corrupt the animal. Third, that simply only touch is 
simply necessary for an animal. For taste, which above he said was necessary, has this 
because of adjoined touch; for according to itself alone it is only for the pleasure of 
food. 


QUESTION IX. 
ON THE RATIONAL SOUL CONSIDERED IN ITSELF. 


ARTICLE I. 
How is it naturally established that the rational soul is immortal and subsistent 
per se? 


It is evident that there have been many who have denied that our soul is immortal, both 
among ancient philosophers, or rather fools, and among modern heretics or atheists. 
Indeed, in Wisdom 2, some are introduced saying: "We were born of nothing, and after 
this we shall be as if we had not been, and our spirit shall be poured out as soft air, and 
our life shall pass away as the trace of a cloud." And not only is it clear that some 
heretics and some ancient philosophers thought that the souls of men perish like those 
of beasts, but there are not a few things that persuade us that Aristotle did not think 
well of the soul's immortality, as St. Gregory of Nyssa believes, although he is excused 


by St. Thomas in Contra Gentiles II, ch. 79, and Quodlibet 10, art. 6, and Metaphysics XII, 
lect. 3, and other places, which we shall discuss later. It is certain, however, that 
Aristotle spoke somewhat obscurely on this matter and was held in a certain perplexity, 
because on the one hand he posited that the world was eternal and that things were 
generated, but on the other hand he denied, against Pythagoras, that souls pass from 
one body to another, and against Plato, he denied that the same things return again at 
set times. Hence he was forced to posit that all souls produced from eternity in infinite 
men are now actually separate, if they were immortal, but he himself denied the infinite 
in act in Physics III. Hence Aristotle was very much oppressed on this point concerning 
the immortality of our soul. 


Nevertheless, that our soul is immortal and subsists when the body is dissolved seems 
so ingrained by the light of reason that even among pagans and barbarous nations this 
matter has been held as constant, since almost all have acknowledged that after this life 
there remain punishments for wrongdoers and rewards for the good. On this, one can 
see Clement of Alexandria in Stromata IV, ch. 7 and 8, Origen in Contra Celsum VII, 
Eusebius in Preparation for the Gospel ch. 18, Lactantius in Divine Institutes VII, ch. 8, 
Cicero in Tusculan Disputations I, Tertullian in On the Soul ch. 54, where he attributes 
this to Plato, Socrates and Pythagoras. And many more can be seen in Eugubinus in On 
Perennial Philosophy IX, ch. 3, Nicholas of Faenza in On the Immortality of Souls I, ch. 11, 
and other more recent authors. 


This truth is founded on many arguments, but the main ones are reduced to three: First, 
the authority of Scripture; second, speculative reasoning deduced from the operation of 
the soul; third, moral reasoning from God's governance. Regarding the first, although 
the whole of Scripture signifies nothing more principally to us than that eternal life 
remains after this life for the good, just as eternal punishments for the evil, and that 
there will be resurrection for both, and that not only the souls of the good are preserved 
after this life by some special grace of God, but also the souls of the evil, which lack all 
grace of God and therefore must be naturally immortal. Specifically, however, one can 
see Wisdom 2, where the opposite error is reported at length and condemned. Also 
Ecclesiastes 12: "And the dust returns to the earth as it was, and the spirit returns to 
God who gave it". Likewise Job 3, speaking of men already dead: "There", he says, "the 
wicked cease from troubling, and there the weary are at rest. The small and great are 
there" etc. Also Luke 16: "The poor man died and was carried by the angels to Abraham's 
bosom. The rich man also died and was buried in Hades". Revelation 6: "I saw under the 
altar the souls of those who had been slain for the word of God" etc. And many other 
passages occur everywhere, which testify most clearly to this matter and do not need 
special consideration. Hence finally this truth was defined in the Lateran Council under 
Leo X, where it is said: Since some have dared to say "about the nature of the rational 
soul, that it is mortal, and some rashly philosophizing assert that this is true at least 
according to Philosophy, with the approval of the sacred Council we condemn all who 
assert that the intellectual soul is mortal and who cast this into doubt, since it not only 


truly exists per se and essentially as the form of the human body, but is also immortal". 
Where, since the Council condemns those who wanted to posit the soul as mortal 
according to Philosophy, it manifestly supposes that it is naturally immortal. It is 
superfluous, moreover, to adduce the authorities of the saints for this part, since 
nothing is so frequently repeated by the Fathers as the rewards and punishments of 
souls after this life and finally the future resurrection. 


As for the second, from what St. Thomas teaches in Summa Theologiae I, q. 75, art. 2 and 
6, and Contra Gentiles II, ch. 79, we can form this speculative argument taken from the 
proper operation of the intellectual soul: No principle of intellectual operation can be 
dependent on the body in being; but the rational soul is a principle of intellectual 
operation; therefore in its being it is not dependent on the body, but subsists apart from 
it. Again: That which is subsistent independently of the body and is in itself a form, 
cannot be corrupted by any created agent, although it can be annihilated by God. 
Therefore the soul is simply immortal or incorruptible by the nature of things, although 
it is dependent in being and conservation on God, like all other beings however 
immortal. 


The first syllogism of this argument is a legitimate consequence, since it infers in Ferio. 
The minor is proved, because that operation is intellectual which can universally attain 
all corporeal natures on the part of the object and by universal abstraction on the part 
of the mode of knowing, and in some way at least discursively attains spiritual and 
separate substances. For St. Thomas reduces the proof of intellectual operation to these 
three things in Contra Gentiles II, ch. 49 and 66, and in On the Soul art. 1, and Summa 
Theologiae I, q. 75, art. 2. And that we can understand all corporeal natures is evident 
from experience itself, because our intellect has as its object sensible quiddity. Hence 
there is no corporeal or sensible nature which our intellect cannot perceive; for 
whatever can be apparent to sense regarding external accidents, can be attained by the 
intellect as to substance. Therefore it is necessary that such a power lack all corporeal 
nature, just as sight lacks all color, so that it can perceive all differences of colors, yet it 
does not lack all visible thing, because it has the nature of the transparent illuminated, 
and thus sees all things under the aspect of the illuminated and through a transparent 
medium. So also the intellective power, in order to perceive all corporeal natures, must 
lack all corporeal nature, which is to be spiritual, but yet it must not lack all quiddity and 
nature of being, because it knows all things in the mode of being and quiddity, 
otherwise it would be destroyed. 


On the part of the mode of knowing also, namely by way of abstraction and universality 
and comparison and reflection, it is clear that the operation itself must be intellectual, 
because such a mode of abstraction and universality exceeds all corporeal things, 
because it takes on the properties of immateriality. For it can apprehend the thing 
abstracted in the universal, independently of place and time, which is proper to an 
incorporeal and immaterial thing. But the universal under the mode of universality 
abstracted is independent of determined place and time, indeed the abstraction which 


our intellect makes extends to all grades however superior and analogous, under which 
even spiritual things themselves are comprehended, as under the abstraction of 
substance, in which even angels agree, and similarly in the abstraction of quality, which 
abstracts from corporeal and spiritual. Therefore from the mode of operating such an 
operation is intellectual, because that mode surpasses every corporeal thing. 


And from this the same minor is proved as to the third, because although our intellect 
does not perceive spiritual things quidditatively, as they are in themselves, yet it attains 
them discursively and comparatively, and consequently knows something higher than all 
body, and in a higher way by this very fact that it attains spiritual things by way of 
removal, denying or removing from them everything that is corporeal; just as if sight 
could attain sound by removing from it whatever is visible, we would rightly conclude 
that the object of sight was not restricted and limited to color alone, because to attain 
sound by removing from it everything visible does not stand with this, that the visible is 
the specificative of sight, because no power can attain something by removing its 
specificative from it. If therefore our intellect can attain a spiritual thing by way of 
removal, that is by removing from it every corporeal condition, it is necessary that the 
specificative of such a power is not some body, but something higher than all corporeal 
nature. That we do attain spiritual things in this way is evident both from experience, 
since we demonstrate many things about them; and from the very inclination of virtue, 
which against all bodily weight and above all sense and delight is carried away to 
spiritual things, therefore it must know them, otherwise it would not love them; and 
finally because, as the Apostle says in Romans 1, "the invisible things of God are clearly 
seen, being understood through the things that are made’, therefore spiritual things are 
attained. 


It remains therefore to prove the major of this first syllogism, that no principle of 
intellectual operation is dependent on the body. And it is proved, because intellectual 
operation, as we have seen, is spiritual and exceeding all corporeal things. Therefore it 
is necessary that the root and principle from which it proceeds be a spiritual substance, 
since operation does not have any being which it does not receive from the principle 
from which it proceeds. Therefore if it has spiritual being, it receives it from its 
principle, therefore that cannot be corporeal, because it cannot give being exceeding 
itself. But if that substance is not corporeal, but spiritual, therefore it is independent in 
being from the body, because if it were dependent, since the soul is a form, it would 
depend on the body as on matter, otherwise if it did not depend on it as on matter, then 
with such matter and body removed the soul can still stand. But if it depends on matter 
in being, therefore that matter must contain it and it must be educible from it and 
reducible to it and producible by a natural agent through corporeal action and corporeal 
dispositions; therefore it lacks nothing to be corporeal, since it is contained in corporeal 
active and material power. 


How the soul, being a spiritual form, informs matter without being contained in it, we 
shall say in the following article. Whether some imperfect spiritual accident by way of 


motion can inhere in the body and be contained in its potency, we shall say in the 
following question, art. 2. 


Thus having proved that the rational soul is a subsistent and spiritual form, it remains to 
prove the second thing which we deduced from this, namely that it is incorruptible. And 
I suppose that something can be corrupted only in two ways, namely either per se or 
per accidens. Per se is corrupted that which is generated per se, like a subsistent thing. 
Per accidens ceases that which is corrupted at the cessation of another, like a form or 
accident, which cease at the destruction of the subject in which they are. But subsistent 
things have being through a triple cause, namely efficient, by which they are made and 
conserved, and formal, because form is what gives being to a thing, and material, not 
which is the subject of inhesion, for this is not given with respect to a subsistent thing, 
but which is a constituting part, as in corporeal subsistent things. The final cause, 
however, has no place here; for the end does not give being itself as a principle, but 
perfects and consummates as an end and orders to itself. And although the end in 
intention precedes the efficient itself, yet it does not execute its effect except through 
the efficient cause. The material cause also has no place in the present case, because 
the soul is not a thing composed of corporeal matter and form, but is a simple form 
informing matter, independent however, as has been shown, from the body in its being 
and consequently from the matter which it informs. For it has no other matter than 
corporeal and sensible, which it informs, and thus if it does not depend on the body in 
operating and being, it also does not depend in being on matter like non-subsistent 
forms. Therefore the soul cannot be corrupted by corruption per accidens, that is by 
removal of the subject or material cause; for if it does not depend on it in being, when it 
is removed its being still remains. 


Therefore it can only be corrupted per se, namely either by removal of the formal cause 
or suspension of the influx of the efficient. The first has no place in the present case, 
since the soul is not composed of form and matter, but is a simple form, therefore it 
cannot lose being through separation of some form giving it being. Therefore it can only 
lose being through suspension of the influx of the efficient cause, insofar as the 
existence of the effect depends on it. For the existence of a thing cannot be taken away 
by a contrary, without the same form being corrupted, by reason of which it is given, 
because thus one existence would have to be taken away and another succeed. But if 
another succeeds, the thing remains existing, because it remains under some being. 
Therefore it can only be taken away by suspension of the influx by which it is conserved 
in being by its agent, and thus no one denies that the soul can cease just as also an angel 
and heaven. But such cessation will be annihilation, not corruption, and thus the soul 
always remains incorruptible with respect to natural agents, which cannot corrupt by 
annihilating and suspending the influx by which a thing is conserved in being by its 
creator, just as they cannot produce the whole being by creating. And thus existence 
cannot be separated from any thing by any created agent, except by separating or not 
conserving the form through which being is participated in the thing itself having the 


form. And therefore it is said that to a subsistent form being belongs per se, not per se, 
that is essentially, but per se, that is not through another, but immediately. Which is the 
most proper exposition of this proposition of St. Thomas: "Being per se belongs to form", 
which Suarez calls obscure and difficult, in the place cited above n. 20. But we say that 
being belongs per se to form not per se in the first or second mode, since created form 
does not have an essential or intrinsic connection with being itself, but it belongs per se 
in the third mode, that is per se singularly or subsistently, because to a subsistent form 
being belongs immediately, and not through another form, and thus per se subsistently 
or immediately it has being. From which it follows that such being cannot be taken away 
from such a form by removing some form, but only by removing the influx of the prior 
efficient, and such influx cannot be removed except through annihilation and 
suspension of it. But other created agents can only corrupt by introducing some form 
contrary or incompossible with the preceding one, which gave being. God can also 
supply this being by assuming that form to His divine subsistence and existence; but 
this is not to corrupt, but to improve and perfect the being of the form. 


Hence all the instances of Fr. Suarez against this axiom, "that being per se belongs to 
form", which proceed to prove that being does not belong essentially to form itself, but 
contingently, cease. Indeed, according to the opinion of the Thomists, it is actually 
separated from form in the Incarnation, in which the assumed humanity exists through 
the divine existence. But it is clear from what has been said that "per se" is not taken by 
us for that which is essentially and in the first or second mode per se, but for that which 
is immediately and in the third mode per se. Hence finally Suarez himself in n. 24 agrees 
with this exposition, saying that if existence is distinguished from nature, it cannot be 
taken away from form, because it belongs to it per se, that is immediately. 


This argument proves not only that the soul does not cease by virtue of separation from 
matter, but also that, after it is separated, it is not corrupted, but always endures, 
because by this very fact that it has subsistent being as a simple form and independent 
of matter or composite, but only received from the influx of God conserving, it is clear 
that the being itself of the soul cannot be corrupted by any created cause even after 
separation, because the influx of God cannot be impeded or averted by any created 
cause, otherwise it could be annihilated, because with the influx of God creating or 
conserving removed or impeded, the thing totally falls into nothingness. 


The third proof is a moral argument deduced from the distribution of rewards and 
punishments, which carries great weight in this matter, and many saints use it. This 
argument supposes two principles known by natural light: First, that there is one 
supreme ruler of the whole universe, who is God, to whom it pertains to rightly dispose 
and provide for all things in the universe, especially human actions. Second, that since 
man by his own proper nature is rational, it is necessary that his supreme end be to live 
according to reason and consequently according to virtue, because virtue is what makes 
men operate rightly according to reason. Therefore, human happiness cannot consist in 
things pertaining to temporal fortune and sufficiency of corporeal things, because these 


are common to both good and evil people, indeed often the wicked prosper more in this 
life, and yet they act against reason, nor do they attain happiness or the end of rational 
life in this. 


From these principles it is deduced that some reward is due to virtue after this life and 
punishment to guilt, otherwise this universe would not be rightly ordered concerning 
human actions and the end of rational life. For virtue cannot have its due reward in this 
life, both because the things given in this life besides virtue can only pertain to some 
temporal happiness in some civil or delightful good and in the sufficiency of goods of 
this life. But these cannot be a fitting reward for virtue, because they are of an inferior 
order to virtue itself, and for the good of virtue and honor all these can and should be 
relinquished; hence they are common to the evil and the good, therefore they cannot be 
a congruous reward for the good. Also because in this life virtue often lacks all these 
things and is in great tribulation and labor and misery, according to what the Apostle 
says in 1 Corinthians 15: "If in this life only we have hoped in Christ, we are of all men 
most miserable.’ But the labor and misery of this life cannot be the reward of virtue, 
since it is rather its exercise and merit, being very laborious. The reward of virtue ought 
to be some happiness proper to man as man, and consequently it ought to be free from 
miseries; for happiness is opposed to misery. If therefore not all virtue in this life is 
freed from these miseries and labor, not all virtue has the reward and happiness due to 
it, therefore either it would perpetually lack it or it must have it after this life. 


Nor does it avail to respond with Scotus in 4 Sent. dist. 43 q. 2 that virtue brings with 
itself its own reward, namely internal peace, the greatest pleasure, external honor and 
the like. For against this it is argued that these are not rewards of virtue, but its 
properties, and thus still pertain to merit; but merit cannot regard as its reward that 
which is connatural and proper to it, as it is merit. I add that all these things are not 
joined with any happiness, but are compatible with great tribulation and misery and 
labor in the exercise of virtue, because, as the Apostle says in 2 Timothy 3, "all who 
desire to live a godly life in Christ Jesus will suffer persecution." Therefore these things 
cannot reward virtue, otherwise it would be rewarded by its own difficulty and labor, 
which is ridiculous. Indeed, according to this reasoning, in a well-instituted republic 
reward could justly be denied to virtue and punishment to sin, because virtue itself is a 
sufficient reward to itself and similarly sin is its own punishment and torment; therefore 
justly any other reward or punishment can be denied. Honor indeed is due to virtue, but 
it is not always rendered, either because virtue is hidden, or because it has adversaries 
by whom it is rather despised. And so if there were no other life, commonly virtue would 
lack reward. 


To this is added that either in this life man ought to live according to reason or 
according to sense. The second is entirely against reason itself and does not constitute 
the perfection of man in what is most perfect to him, namely insofar as he is rational, if 
he ought not to live according to reason, but according to sense. If the first, he ought in 
many things to contradict the body and repress appetites, which we see to be against 


reason, and to despise his own advantages for the sake of a higher good, which is the 
good of reason and virtue. Therefore that good of reason surpasses every bodily good of 
this life, since even the supreme goods of the body, e.g. pleasures and external honor, 
man ought to neglect for the sake of the good of reason, and sometimes even life itself 
ought to be postponed to the good of virtue. Therefore if the soul ceased with the body, 
the inclination to operate according to reason would be an inclination to destroy 
oneself, since by relinquishing bodily goods, the body would be affected with harm and 
consequently the soul, if it perished with the body. 


Therefore it remains that this matter is demonstrated by natural and moral reasons, 
which Scotus wrongly denies in the place cited above. Nor did Cajetan speak well when 
he said in Ecclesiastes ch. 3 that hitherto no philosopher had demonstrated the 
immortality of the soul. But perhaps he speaks of ancient philosophers; for speaking of 
the argument of St. Thomas he defends it in Summa Theologiae I, q. 75, art. 2 and 
responds to the arguments of Scotus. 


Arguments are resolved. 


First, one can object against the argument deduced from the operation of the soul, 
because the soul understands with dependence on phantasms and bodily senses, so that 
it can never be freed from this connotation and dependence. From where, then, is it 
clear to us that the operation of the soul is spiritual in itself, if we can never see it 
independent of corporeal things and senses? 


Second: Because the soul itself depends on the body not only for its operation, but also 
for its individuation and consequently for its being. For one soul is individuated and 
individually distinguished from another by its relation to the body; therefore both from 
the part of operation and from the part of individuation we have indubitable signs of 
materiality in the soul. And so whatever is said about that mode of immateriality and 
spirituality in operating or in subsisting, if it is regulated by these dependencies, 
entirely weakens these arguments, because that spirituality does not stand with such 
great dependence and order to the body. 


Third: When it is said that the soul must lack all body because it can understand all 
bodies, it is objected first, that our soul does not understand all bodies simply, but only 
those which are offered through the senses, and in the way that they are known 
through the senses. For if they are extracted from such a mode, as if the body of Christ 
is placed in the Eucharist, it cannot be understood by our soul. But if we speak only of 
every body known through the external senses, the imagination also attains this, which 
extends to all bodies by this very fact that it extends to all imaginable things, and yet it 
is not spiritual. Then, granted that it understands all corporeal things, it does not follow 
that it lacks all corporeality, otherwise it would also be proved that it lacks all quiddity 
and entity, because it can know all quiddities and entities. Indeed, for a sense to 
perceive some object, it must not lack it really, but only intentionally, just as the visual 


power does not lack light or transparency, and yet it knows both. But that argument 
about the cognition and attainment of separate substances proves nothing at all, 
because we do not know these spiritual things except in the likeness of corporeal things 
and with connotation to bodies, nor can our intellective cognition free itself from these 
connotations. Therefore, from this the spirituality of that cognition is in no way proved, 
because complete separation from corporeal conditions is not proved. 


Fourth: The intellectual principle does not exceed every corporeal thing, because the 
intellect cannot be more perfect than the nature from which it emanates; but the soul is 
the act of the body, therefore the intellect of such a soul is also. And it is confirmed, 
because if it were purely spiritual, the soul would be intelligible by itself and the 
intellect itself, since intelligibility is founded on immateriality. Therefore what in its 
entity is entirely immaterial, is intelligible through itself, and thus the soul itself would 
render the intellect actuated by its own intelligibility, when the intellect emanates from 
it, and thus it is repugnant that the intellect emanates as a pure potency, since it must 
emanate as intelligibly actuated by the spiritual nature itself from which it emanates, if 
it is spiritual in itself. 


Fifth: Against the argument by which it is shown that the soul is subsistent and is not 
corrupted at the corruption of the body, it is objected first, that even if it does not 
depend on the body in subsisting, it is not proved that it does not depend on the body 
as on a required disposition or condition, that it be conserved in being, as it depends in 
individuation. Then that proposition on which this whole argument rests, namely that 
being per se belongs to form, is not rightly understood to belong in the third mode per 
se or subsistently and immediately, because first existence immediately belongs to the 
suppositum or subsistence, because it is that which is first made and consequently 
which first exists. But the suppositum in man is corruptible. Therefore from the fact 
that existence immediately belongs to something, it does not follow that it cannot be 
corrupted. Finally, because this very thing which immediately belongs to something can 
depend on something extrinsic, by which it is changed or corrupted, just as quantity 
immediately belongs to body, and yet can be changed and corrupted in many ways, e.g. 
by division, augmentation, diminution etc. Other things which militate against the 
spirituality of the soul we will adduce in the following article. 


To the first it is usually responded that our intellect depends on phantasms and senses 
as on things proposing and ministering objects, but not as on things providing the 
formal reason and mode of operating. But because this itself is what is sought, it 
remains to give its reason. Hence we add that this itself is proved by the indications and 
signs brought forward above, both because the intellect knows corporeal objects in 
such a way that it also reflects upon itself. Therefore it is necessary that its object be 
something superior and higher than those corporeal objects ministered through the 
senses, since it not only knows them, but also reflects upon itself; therefore it is a sign 
that it does not depend on the senses as providing and limiting to themselves the mode 
of knowing of the intellect. Also because it perceives the quiddities of bodies and the 


interior substance, which the senses do not reach, but only exterior accidents. 
Therefore it is a sign that the mode of operating of the intellect is not limited to the 
objects of sense and to their mode of operating. Wherefore the intellect is of such 
amplitude that it can at least by way of negation and removal discern between corporeal 
and spiritual things, and also attain those by separating every notion of corporeality by 
way of negation, which is a sign that the intellective operation of the soul is not limited 
and depressed to the material mode. For if it can remove this itself and by removing 
attain even to the spirituality of the object, certainly it exceeds all power of corporeal 
cognition; for no such operation can even by way of removal exceed its specific notion, 
which is corporeal. Therefore an operation which exceeds that is not corporeal. 


To the second it is responded that the individuation of the soul follows its nature not 
only in itself, but in order to some term, insofar as it is communicable or 
incommunicable to another, because individuation pertains to the notion of the ultimate 
or incommunicable, if it is perfect and complete. But since the soul, although in itself it 
is independent of matter and subsistent, is nevertheless communicable to it, it cannot 
be completed and totally individuated to itself, but in order to the matter to which it is 
communicated. This dependence or order, however, does not take away that the 
substance of that soul is not spiritual and independent in being from the body, because 
spirituality follows the immateriality of the thing in its entity, but that communication is 
not on account of the being of the form, which has that in itself, but on account of the 
being of the composite, which results from that form, because the form although it has 
being in itself, but not terminated in itself, as angels, but communicable. But not every 
communication is made on account of dependence in being, but also on account of 
abundance. 


To the third it is responded that those instances are inefficacious: The first indeed, 
because our soul can attain all bodies as to their quiddities, although it cannot naturally 
attain all modes or perfections which God can place in bodies, since not even an angel, 
which is purely spiritual, can attain that sacramental mode and other similar 
supernatural things, which can be done in bodies. And yet because our soul can in some 
way attain such a mode, at least by believing it and discoursing about it, it suffices that 
it be said to understand in a spiritual mode and above all bodies. Similarly our intellect 
attains substance without quantity, since it disputes and defines many things about 
substance denuded of quantity. But the imagination, although it attains all bodies as to 
what can be attained of them through the senses, which are exterior accidents, 
nevertheless not as to quiddity and substance, nor using them in such a way that by 
discourse and by way of removal it can attain to spiritual things, nor receiving nature in 
universal abstraction, but individually. In which ways, however, the intellect attains 
bodies, and therefore lacks all body, that it may be able above all bodies. But the 
imagination, although it can feign many things, nevertheless not an ens rationis, which 
is founded universality, but can only form fictions about singulars. 


To the second instance it is said that a power must not lack the formal object under 
which it knows, but every material object which it knows, just as sight does not lack 
light and the transparent, but color, whence it knows all things through the mode of the 
luminous and through a transparent medium. Similarly the soul does not lack quiddity 
or spirituality, because it understands all things through the mode of quiddity and 
spirituality. And so if it had something corporeal, it would attain other bodies in the 
mode of that. 


To the third instance it is responded also from what has been said, that although our 
intellect cannot remove every connotation and relation to corporeal things, from which 
it receives cognition, and consequently must connote them as a term from which, 
nevertheless because on the part of the term to which it can attain spiritual things by 
way of removal and proceed through the mode of universality, therefore it ascends 
above all bodies and above every corporeal mode, which is individual, and not universal, 
and is not bound to the formal corporeal notion, since it can remove that and arrive at 
spiritual things by way of removal. 


To the fourth it is responded that the intellect is not more perfect than the essence of 
the soul, but just as the soul in its being is independent of the body, yet can be 
communicated to the body as to matter, so the intellect can objectively terminatively 
attain spiritual things, although communicating with corporeal objects, from which it 
abstracts that cognition. But it does not pertain to it to inform corporeal organs, for the 
soul does that, but only to attain corporeal quiddities in an incorporeal mode of 
operating and independent of an organ, and the intellect has this itself from the soul 
radically, and so the soul is always nobler. 


To the confirmation it is responded that the soul is intelligible by itself and actuates the 
intellect in the mode of a species for knowing its substance, but not for every state, but 
in the state of separation. But in the state of conjunction its cognition is bound to the 
senses and to corporeal objects, that it may draw species from them, and so it is 
impeded from understanding anything, except through species accepted from the 
senses. 


To the fifth it is responded that if once the soul is subsistent and independent of matter 
in becoming, because it is not educed from it nor contained in its potency, as its mode 
of operating shows, it cannot depend in its conservation on the body, because thus with 
the body removed it would either be annihilated or corrupted like other forms. This 
second cannot be, since we suppose it is not contained in matter nor educed from it, 
therefore it cannot be resolved into it like other forms. Nor the first, because 
annihilation is not done through defect of dispositions, but through suspension of 
divine concurrence. But through this mode the soul can also cease, but this does not 
take away that it is simply incorruptible just as also an angel. But as to what is objected 
against the contrary explanation, that being per se belongs to form in the third mode, it 
is responded that existence belongs immediately to the suppositum as that which, and 


therefore through the form as that by which; and so if the form is taken away, that 
existence does not remain. But the form has being as that by which not through another 
form as through a principle of having. Hence if the form itself is subsistent, and not 
dependent on matter, existence cannot be taken away from it through defect of an 
intrinsic principle behaving as that by which, but only through removal of the extrinsic 
principle, from which being is derived, which is through suspension of concurrence or 
annihilation. And it is not repugnant that something belong immediately to something 
as that which, and yet be taken away from it, because the form or principle is taken 
away, by reason of which it belongs, just as quantity belongs to matter or body as 
immediately receiving as that which, and yet quantity and extension can be varied in 
many ways. But what belongs immediately to something as a principle by which, cannot 
be separated from it, unless such a principle ceases in itself, as if the form is not 
subsistent, but corruptible. But if such a principle is subsistent in itself, what belongs to 
it per se cannot be taken away from it through defect of the formal principle, which is 
itself, but only from removal of the efficient. 


ARTICLE II. 
How is the rational Soul entitatively spiritual and the form of the body? 


The difficulty arises from the fact that two things must be joined in the rational Soul 
which do not seem to cohere with each other, namely to be a true and substantial form 
of the body, and to be a spirit in itself, and for it to be connatural to inform the body, 
and likewise to be connatural to be outside the body when it is separated. 


Nevertheless, it is most certain that both of these belong to the rational Soul, although 
the state of informing the body is more connatural to the Soul, while the state of 
separation is not so connatural: yet it is not violent, but preternatural. 


The first part is established from what was said above in question 1, and in Physics I, 
question IV, for it was defined in the Council of Vienne, as referred to in the Clementine 
Decree on the Most Holy Trinity §. Furthermore, where it is said thus: "We reject, with 
the approval of the said Council, the doctrine or proposition asserting or calling into 
doubt that the substance of the rational or intellective soul is not truly and per se the 
form of the human body, as erroneous and inimical to the truth of the Catholic faith" 
And the reason is manifest, because man is composed of Soul and body since man is not 
a Simple substance, otherwise the Soul could not be separated from the body, in which 
death consists. Moreover, this composite which we call man is intrinsically and 
essentially rational, for that pertains to its definition, which is rational animal and its 
operation manifests this, which is to discourse and reason, therefore it is necessary that 
it be intrinsically constituted by a rational form, since that rationality or degree of 
rationality and its operation cannot come from any material principle or from matter 
itself, because this is common to other irrational things, as is evident in the body, which 
remains when the Soul is separated, therefore it comes from the form, and thus the Soul 
itself is the form of the body, and it is necessary that it be a form exceeding all 


conditions of matter, because its proper operation, which is to understand and reason, 
is not limited and depressed to the conditions of matter, as was said in the preceding 
article. 


But if you say: That the Soul itself is the whole and entire man, but the body is only 
movable by the Soul, not informable by it, against this is that thus man would not be an 
animal nor properly have animal and vegetative operations, since an animal is essentially 
a body and its operations are essentially corporeal and sensible, therefore it is 
necessary that the body in this animal not only be related as movable, but as pertaining 
essentially to its constitution, and consequently that it be informable by the Soul, 
through which that animal body is constituted. But if man is not an animal, but a Soul, 
besides being against his definition, because he is said to be a rational animal, not a 
Soul, it follows that man as man would not be mortal and corruptible, because he would 
not be a composite thing, but simple, namely the Soul alone, which since it is subsistent, 
and not informing cannot be corrupted by the removal of form, because it is not 
composed of form and matter nor by resolution into matter, because it is not educed 
from the potency of matter, nor is it contained in it, therefore neither is it resolved into 
it, for that is resolved into matter which is educed from it. 


But indeed that the Soul is spiritual and informs matter in such a way that it is not 
material, nor dependent on matter was proved in the preceding article from the very 
operation of such a Soul which is to understand, for it exceeds all bodies, both on the 
part of the object attained, and on the part of the mode of operating as was proved 
there. Finally, Scripture and Councils support this, in which it is said that our Souls are 
spiritual, as in Ecclesiastes XII: "And the spirit returns to God who made it": Psalm 30, 
and Matthew 27: "Into your hands I commend my spirit", and in the Lateran Council C. 
Firmly, and in Clementine 1 on the Most Holy Trinity where it is defined: "That God 
created out of nothing both creatures, angelic and mundane, corporeal and spiritual, 
then human as if common, constituted of spirit and body: 


The second part, namely that the state of separation is not so connatural to the Soul, 
nor yet violent, but preternatural, is established from this that the Soul is naturally the 
form of the body, therefore its connatural act is to inform, and to be communicated in 
the mode of a form, therefore in a connatural mode it does not seek separation but the 
state of conjunction. Moreover, that is the connatural state of the Soul under which it is 
created by God in the ordinary way and conformably to the natures of things, but it is 
clear that Souls are created by God separate but infused into bodies according to that of 
Genesis II: "He breathed into his face the breath of life", because it is proper to the Soul 
to be a part of the whole man and a part is connaturally made in its whole, concerning 
which St. Thomas can be seen in I p. q. 50, art. 4, therefore its connatural state is the 
state of conjunction to the body. But that the state of separation is not altogether 
violent to the Soul, but only preternatural is clear from this, that the violent is that 
which is done by an exterior principle, the patient not conferring force, but it is clear 
that the Soul in itself has the principle of subsisting, and remaining outside the body, 


therefore for this that it remain separate, no force is done to it, but according to its own 
principles it sustains that state. But that state is called preternatural, because it does 
not arise per se and connaturally from the Soul itself, or from the mode in which it is 
created by God, but as an extraneous accident it comes to it supposing the corruptive 
action of the body. 


From what has been said it is gathered that rational Souls are multiplied by the 
multiplication of bodies, because the Soul is a substantial form, but bodies being 
multiplied the individuals of man are multiplied, therefore substantial forms are also 
multiplied individually, because two substantial individuals differ according to 
substantial being, therefore also according to form which is the principle of giving 
being, otherwise if they had one form, they would have one being, and this is the 
reasoning of St. Thomas in the first part, question 76, art. 2. 


Arguments are solved. 


First, it is argued from authorities: For in Ecclesiastes III it is said: "One is the death of 
man and of beasts, and the condition of both is equal: as man dies, so also they die: all 
breathe alike, and man has nothing more than beast." These words contain the greatest 
difficulty, and seem at least to prove that our Soul is corruptible by its nature, although 
by the benefit of God it endures after death. Which is openly said in the VII General 
Synod in the letter of Sophronius approved by the same Council. Likewise Aristotle in 
book I On the Soul, text 12 and 13, says: "That if understanding is phantasy, or not 
without phantasy, it will not happen to be without body," but in this third book, text 30, 
he says that our understanding is not without phantasy, therefore it is clearly gathered 
that understanding is not without body. Similarly in the third On the Soul, chap. 5, he 
says the passive intellect is corruptible, but the passive intellect is that by which the 
Soul understands, therefore the Soul insofar as intellective is corruptible. I omit other 
places from other books, which speak less clearly, or contain the same difficulty. 


It is answered that in that place of Ecclesiastes, Solomon speaks in the person of the 
foolish, as St. Thomas interprets in I q. 75, art. 6 ad 1, which interpretation is true, both 
because there Solomon premised: "I said in my heart concerning the sons of men, that 
God would prove them, and show them to be like beasts, therefore one is the death of 
man and of beasts, etc." as if to say I say this in my heart, not from my own sense, but 
concerning the sons of men, for whose testing God ordained that men and beasts die in 
a similar way, and hence they are seduced to say that man has nothing more than beast; 
and also because these same things are repeated in Wisdom 2, and are expressly put as 
said in the person of the impious, there: "For the ungodly said, reasoning with 
themselves, but not aright, etc." Therefore the impious affirm certain things as true, 
namely that the death of beasts and men is the same as to the body, and the process of 
life is similar as to the need of breathing, but they badly infer that man has nothing more 
than beast, and that the spirit of beasts descends, etc. To the authority of the VII Synod 


it is said our Souls are immortal by the benefit of God creating and conserving like the 
Angels, not by a special or miraculous benefit, but connatural to the Soul itself. 


To Aristotle, although we could free ourselves from him by saying in this matter he 
spoke slipperily, and did not clearly declare his opinion, for the reason insinuated in the 
preceding article, nevertheless because St. Thomas defends him in II Against the 
Gentiles chap. 79, we respond to the first authority, that there Aristotle speaks under 
condition, if understanding is phantasy or not without phantasy as without an organ in 
which it is, then the intellect would not be separable, but corporeal which conditional is 
most true. But indeed in the third On the Soul when he determinately says that 
understanding is not without phantasm, he speaks of phantasm as object, or as 
ministering objects to the intellect, not as proper act, or organ of intellective operation, 
and thus all things are consonant. 


To the other place from the third On the Soul, it is answered there the passive intellect 
is not taken for the power understanding, which we commonly call the passive intellect, 
but is taken for the Soul subject to passions, which is called intellect, because it serves 
the intellect and one of its passions is to remember. Thus St. Thomas interprets there 
lect. 10, at the end. And it is a very textual interpretation, for a little before the 
Philosopher had premised that the separate intellect alone is what truly is, and this is 
immortal and perpetual, but he immediately adds: "But it does not remember, because 
this indeed is impassible, but the passive intellect is corruptible, and without this the 
Soul understands nothing.” Therefore the sense of the Philosopher is that the 
intellective Soul although it is immortal and perpetual nevertheless does not remember 
when separate, because then it is free of passions, for it lacks corporeal imaginations, 
but the passive intellect, that is, cognition with corporeal passion, ceases to be and 
consequently now does not remember, because reminiscence is an act of memory, 
which is in the sensitive part, with some discourse, which ceases when the body is 
corrupted. And this is the passive intellect, that is, discourse with the passion of 
reminiscence, which altogether ceases to be, and without it the Soul does not 
understand, namely in that mode in which it now understands through conversion to 
phantasms. 


Secondly, it is argued by reason: Because the soul is dependent on the body in 
subsisting, and formally gives corporeal and vegetative being to the body, and from it 
flow corporeal properties such as quantity, heat, sensitive power, etc. therefore nothing 
is lacking to it, that it not be corporeal entitatively. The antecedent is proved through its 
parts, for first the united Soul does not subsist through itself, because subsistence 
renders nature incommunicable, but the Soul exists communicably to the body, and 
thus does not subsist in it. Whence that consequence is weakened, the Soul has an 
operation, in which the body does not communicate, therefore it has being independent 
of the body, for Scotus denies the consequence in IV, dist. 43, q. 2, because to have 
operations without the body stands in two ways, one way without the body as organ, 
another way without the body as supposit operating. In the first way the antecedent is 


true, but the consequent false, but in the second way the antecedent is false, because 
not the Soul but man is intelligible. Similarly the union of the Soul is not spiritual 
because it is corruptible, and yet it is in the Soul itself, because it is truly united and 
changed in union to the body. But that the Soul formally gives the corporeal grade and 
that those corporeal properties flow from it is established from what was said above q. 1, 
because in man there is only one form from which that grade is provided and those 
properties flow, therefore this must be provided by the Soul itself. 


It is answered to the first part of the argument as to the subsistence of the Soul, that 
subsistence imports two things, first is to be through itself, as opposed to the mode of 
inherence. Second it imports existence through itself, as opposed to all 
communicability in another. Therefore the Soul while it is in the body has subsistent 
being in the first way in act, and in the second way in aptitude, because although in fact 
it is communicated to the body, it is nevertheless able to be separated, and in that state 
of separation it will actually be subsistent without communication, but in aptitude it will 
be communicable. Always however whether in the body or outside it has in itself being 
independent of the body, although in act it is communicated to the body. In which it 
differs from other forms even substantial, which although they deny inherence, which is 
proper only to accidents, nevertheless do not have existence first in themselves, and 
then communicate it to the body, but are only the principle of existing as by which, but 
formally existence is not in the form itself, but in the composite as in the recipient, but 
the form itself is related as the reason, or principle by which of having it, just as 
whiteness does not have in itself to be white, but to be white belongs first and per se to 
the subject, but whiteness is the reason for having white being. But indeed the rational 
Soul has that substantial being, which is opposed to inherence not only as principle by 
which, but also as a thing existing formally in being, although communicably to the 
body, as if whiteness had in itself to be white, and therefore the Soul is said to be 
subsisting in itself as to the reason of having being independent of the composite 
although not as to incommunicability. And for this reason the being of the Soul is called 
by St. Thomas even as it is in the body subsistent, that is, independent of the body, and 
having in itself being prior to in the composite, because it is communicated to the 
composite by the Soul, so that it is the same being of the Soul, and being of the 
composite, as he affirms in I p. q. 76, art. 1 ad 5, and I-Il, q. 4, art. 5 ad 2. But sometimes 
he says that the Soul as long as it is in the body is fitting to subsist in aptitude not in act 
as is clear in IV to Annibaldum, dist. 12, q. 1, art. 1 ad 3. Which is understood of 
subsistence, as to the reason of incommunicability which it only explains in the state of 
separation, at least as to the exercise of not communicating, which it does not have in 
the state of conjunction except in aptitude. Whence that consequence is valid that if the 
Soul has an operation independent of the body as of an organ to which it inheres it is 
necessary that also the being of the Soul itself be independent of the body, although 
both operation and being are communicated to the composite itself as suppositally 
subsisting, for indeed from the independence of operation we do not prove the Soul to 
subsist suppositally, but to subsist independently of the body although communicably to 


the body, and therefore even with the body removed it will be able to operate with that 
operation not depending on an organ in being. 


There can only be difficulty in how the existence of the Soul which is spiritual 
incorruptible is communicated to the body, or composite, which exists in a corporeal 
and corruptible mode especially in the opinion of St. Thomas, which does not posit 
another existence in the composite than in the form itself, as is clear in the places 
alleged, and from those things which we said in book 1 of Physics q. 7, art. 8, but in this 
the same difficulty remains in the opposite opinion, which posits several partial 
existences in matter and form, so that from them results one third composite, which 
belongs to the whole itself, for therefore they are partial because they make one total. 
How therefore can the spiritual existence of the Soul be mixed with the existence of 
matter so that one third existence results, which belongs to the whole itself? For indeed 
one existence does not inform another as matter. Wherefore just as the entity itself of 
the Soul although it is spiritual, nevertheless because it is eminently corporeal is 
formally united to matter in the reason of form, and provides it the vegetative, and 
sensitive, and rational grade, so the existence itself of the Soul, because it is eminently 
corporeal can be communicated to the composite itself, and render it existing; just as 
also the subsistence of the Word, although in itself it is spiritual and Divine, 
nevertheless because it eminently contains all perfection of corporeal subsistence, can 
through itself immediately terminate and render subsistent corporeal nature, and in the 
opinion of St. Thomas also existing. Therefore our Soul has as form, what the Divine 
Word has as person as to this which is to render a corporeal thing existing. 


Nor does it follow from this that the separated Soul still remains a composite because 
the being of the composite itself remains in the Soul itself, or that the being of the Soul 
is generable, or corruptible like the being of the composite itself, since the being of the 
Soul is the being of the composite, and this is corrupted and generated, indeed since 
every being has its own being, the composite will have a different being than the Soul. 
But it is easily answered, that when the Soul is separated the composite being does not 
remain, because the being of the Soul does not remain as communicated, but as 
communicable, and thus it is generated, or corrupted as to the communication itself, 
and in the notion of communicated being, in which respect it is the being of the 
composite, not in the notion of being absolutely, just as also the Person of the Word 
began anew to be the person of man not person absolutely. But every being has its own 
being, as it is distinguished against extraneous or alien not against common, or 
communicated, for the proper being itself of the whole can be communicated to the 
parts, or the being of the part communicated to the whole, and yet it remains proper, 
because that part or form is proper to the whole. 


But to what is objected about union whether it is material, or spiritual, it is answered 
that as we showed in q. 6 of Physics, union is not given, which is a distinct mode 
through the mode of medium and formal reason of uniting, but the parts themselves 
unite themselves as to the formal reason of uniting, but they do not apply or change 


themselves, that they communicate themselves, and from them that unity results, but 
this application is from the efficient cause of the union itself, or communication and 
unity of the extremes, and therefore such application ought to be superadded to the 
unitable extremes, and can be a mode and is made anew in them, when they are united 
anew, and communicated among themselves, but the union itself is not a new mode as 
the formal reason of uniting, because the formal reason of union is the formal reason of 
unity resulting from union, but the resulting unity is not modal, but substantial, 
therefore also the formal reason is the substantial reason itself of the extremes 
according to themselves, and only application is lacking to them, that unity may result, 
and union be made. 


Nor is it to be thought that the Soul acquires no perfection at all, and change, from the 
fact that it is thus applied that it is in the body and united to it, as Scotus thought in IV, 
dist. 43, q. 2, for at least it acquires some mode, and connatural state of being and 
operating in the body and with communication to the body which state it loses in 
separation from the body. And although it did not have in the body anything more than 
to communicate itself, and its perfection to the body, as Scotus thinks, nevertheless this 
itself, ought to place some perfection, and change in the Soul itself, because it makes 
this communication as formal cause and as part constituting the whole, but every 
created cause is more perfect when it actually causes than when it ceases to cause, and 
is changed in some way in causing, and every part exists in a connatural mode when it is 
actually communicated to the whole itself, like a stone, from the fact that it is in the 
center. But this change as it is in the Soul as subject, is something spiritual not coming 
from the generator itself which only unites the Soul on the part of the body, by 
adapting, and disposing it to the Soul, but on the part of God infusing the Soul into the 
body, or reuniting it, for thus he orders it to the body, and makes that it actually 
communicate and extend its being to the body, and such application produces in the 
Soul some spiritual mode respecting the body, by which it is said to be applied and 
communicated in itself, just as also an Angel from the fact that through the mode of 
operating it is applied to a body there results in it a certain where, or presence towards 
that body which is a spiritual mode in the Angel itself, because it is lost and acquired by 
local motion; thus much better from the fact that the Soul not through the mode of 
operating, but through the mode of informing is united to the body, some mode results 
in the Soul by which it is said to be applied and communicated to the body by the 
spiritual agent infusing it, or reuniting it which mode is subjectively in the Soul itself, 
but since it respects for the external the body to which it makes the Soul present, it can 
cease from the Soul just as angelic where ceases because it is about a body, although 
both are spiritual modes. 


Finally, to what is said about the communication of the corporeal and sensitive grade, in 
no way does it prove corporeal entity in the Soul, because it does not provide those 
grades in a limited way, in an inferior mode like other forms, but eminently and 
according as they are contained in the rational grade which is also communicated to the 


body not as depending on it, but as the body ministers to it, and serves it in order to 
intellectual operation, and therefore it ought to contain eminently those sensitive, and 
corporeal grades as ministering, and serving the intellective, because it does not 
understand except by receiving from the body the objects, which it understands, and 
therefore it requires corporeal powers as ministering to it. And thus corporeal grades 
can well be provided eminently, and corporeal powers flow from the spiritual entity of 
the Soul, as it is eminently corporeal without any dependence in being on the body, 
concerning which we have already spoken above q. 2, and Cajetan can be seen in I part. 
q. 76, art. 1 about the response to the first. 


QUESTION X. 
ON THE AGENT INTELLECT AND THE POSSIBLE INTELLECT. 


ARTICLE I. 
Whether it is necessary to posit an agent intellect distinct from the possible 
intellect, and what it is? 


This division of the intellect into agent and possible is very famous among ancient and 
more recent philosophers. It was not only established by Aristotle in On the Soul, Book 
III, chapter 5, text 18, but also by other Greeks, although they erred not a little in 
explaining it. Therefore, three things must be done in this article for its exact 
explanation. First, to explain the proper function of the agent intellect on account of 
which it is posited by philosophers. Second, whether it is something outside the soul, or 
a faculty proper to the soul itself. Third, whether it is a power distinct from the possible 
intellect. 


Regarding the first point, it is the constant opinion of the Philosopher that the agent 
intellect is required for this purpose: to bestow impressed species on the possible 
intellect, which we have proved at length above in questions 4 and 6 to be required for 
all cognition. Therefore, the distinction between agent and possible intellect, as regards 
this formality of acting and being acted upon, is not taken in relation to cognition itself, 
which is an operation elicited vitally by the intellect, and so the intellect must be active 
with respect to it. Rather, this division is taken according to the formation of the 


intellect in relation to its intelligible object. For since the intellect eliciting cognition 
must first be actualized by an impressed species representing objects, if it lacks that 
species, it is said to be in potency to be formed and actualized. Thus it is called the 
possible or passive intellect, because it must be acted upon or formed by the species 
itself and the object represented in it. And because for every passive thing that is 
reduced from potency to act, some active thing must correspond, it is necessary that if 
our intellect is reduced from potency to act, to be formed through intelligible species, 
there be given some active thing through which such reduction is made and such 
species are produced in the intellect. This we call the agent intellect, that is, that which 
produces species and forms the intellect for understanding through them. 


This whole discourse is admitted by almost everyone speaking in general, without yet 
determining whether this active principle producing species is in the soul or outside it. 
Only Durandus, who denied that impressed species are required for knowing, 
consequently denied that an agent intellect is necessary to produce them, as he teaches 
in I, dist. 3, q. 5. However, he adds that even if these species were given, an agent 
intellect would not be required as a power of the soul to produce those species, but the 
soul itself with the phantasia would suffice to produce them. But we admit that that 
discourse proves only that there is given such an agent principle of species actively 
changing the intellect. That it is a power of the soul we shall prove shortly in the second 
point. And that impressed species are necessary for intellection and for all cognition 
was proved above in q. 6. That the substance of the soul does not operate by itself but 
through a power was proved in q. 12 of the Physics. And through phantasia, which is a 
corporeal power, the soul cannot produce spiritual species unless it elevates it beyond 
its own power, and this elevation must come from another power and faculty. 


Regarding the second point, the opinion of some ancients was famous, positing an agent 
intellect separate from the soul itself in another intelligence infusing species. St. 
Thomas argues against this in Summa Theologiae I, q. 79, art. 4 and q. 84, art. 4, and 
Summa Contra Gentiles II, chs. 77 and 78, and in other places. This controversy was 
among those who distinguished intellect from sense, for those who held that intellect is 
sense did not distinguish sensible species from intelligible ones, nor did they posit any 
other principle from which these species would flow besides external objects 
themselves, as Aristotle reports of Democritus in On Divination in Sleep, and St. Thomas 
in ST I, q. 84, art. 4. But those who recognized intellect to be a spiritual and immaterial 
power distinct from sense did not easily find a principle from which spiritual species 
could be made, since sensible objects themselves did not suffice for this. Hence they 
were divided into three opinions. Some, like Plato, posited separate ideas, that is, the 
quiddities of things outside individuals, from which they said entitative forms were 
participated in matter for being, and intelligible forms in intellect for representing, as St. 
Thomas reports in ST I, q. 74, art. 3 and q. 84, arts. 4 and 6. Others denied these ideas 
causing species exemplarily, but posited a separate substance or intelligence effectively 
infusing them only when a man understands and has phantasms proposed to determine 


understanding. This was the opinion of Avicenna, as St. Thomas reports in the cited q. 
84, art. 4 and SCG II, ch. 76. The third opinion was that of Aristotle in On the Soul I, text 
17 and 18, lect. 10 in St. Thomas, that the agent intellect is a power of the soul producing 
intelligibles in the possible intellect from phantasms. 


This opinion of Aristotle on the agent intellect is commonly accepted by all 
philosophers. Setting aside that opinion of the Platonists about separate ideas, which is 
entirely fabulous, since there cannot be given in the nature of things any substance 
which is not singular, as we showed in Logic q. 3, art. 2, Aristotle's opinion is proved 
against Avicenna and others positing the agent intellect to be a separate substance. For 
either that separate substance infuses intelligible species abstracted from the senses 
and connoting sensible objects, or not abstracted from the senses but purely 
participated from spiritual substances, as they are in angels. The second cannot be said 
at all, since it is sufficiently evident that in this state our soul does not understand 
purely spiritual objects without connoting anything of sensibility, but only sensible 
objects. If the first is said, such an active power productive of species through 
abstraction from the senses does not exceed the power of our soul, nor does it require a 
spiritual activity entirely abstracted from the senses, as that separate substance is. For 
that operation abstracting species from sensibles does not operate independently of 
phantasms, nor does it produce species representing without connotation to them, as 
we experience in ourselves. Therefore, a spiritual power separate from all body is not 
required for such an operation, but rather one communicating with a body. Thus this 
power is more connatural to a soul conjoined to a body than to a separate substance. 


But if it is said that that separate power concurs in abstracting these species in a more 
perfect and eminent way, as being an equivocal and universal cause, but from the mode 
of our soul it is made imperfect and those species are rendered imperfectly and 
connotatively representing, against this the arguments of St. Thomas are pressed in ST 
I, q. 79, art. 4 and SCG II, ch. 76 and De Anima q. 5: because a universal cause does not by 
itself alone produce the proper effect of a particular cause, unless supposing in the 
inferior cause itself a proper and peculiar power with respect to such an effect. This is 
clear in the heavens, which are an equivocal cause with respect to these inferior things, 
and yet suppose in inferior causes proper powers by which they produce determinate 
effects, unless perhaps it be the generation of so imperfect a thing that the power of 
heaven suffices for it, as in animals generated from putrefaction. This cannot be applied 
in the present case, since intelligible species and intellectual cognition are the most 
perfect effects that are made in these inferior things. Therefore, besides the power of a 
superior intelligence concurring as a universal cause, there must be given a particular 
and proper power of the soul which makes such abstraction from sensibles in a 
particular way proper to itself. This we call the agent intellect. Hence Aristotle 
compared the agent intellect not to the sun itself, which is a universal cause, but to light 
received in the air, which is a particular power. That from which the power of the agent 
intellect is participated in our soul is God, of whom it is said in Psalm 4: "The light of 


your countenance, O Lord, is signed upon us," because God alone is the creator of the 
soul and gives it light, just as He alone infuses species to angels and works within the 
intellect. 


Finally, we experience that we can understand when we will and abstract intelligibles 
from sensibles; otherwise, if we did not experience this, we could not have knowledge of 
these actions. But every action is made in a connatural way by some agent only through 
a power existing in it, nor does it use something when it wills unless it has an operative 
power for that. Therefore it is connatural that we have the power and faculty of 
abstracting such species, and that they are not made by a separate intelligence alone. 
This power is called the agent intellect. 


Regarding the third point, namely whether the agent intellect is a power distinct from 
the possible intellect, some have said the agent intellect is the habit of first principles, as 
St. Thomas reports in De Anima gq. 5 and On the Soul III, lect. 10. However, St. Thomas 
rejects this because we know even principles themselves through species abstracted 
from singulars. Therefore, before the habit itself is generated, such abstracted species 
must pre-exist, and consequently the agent intellect abstracting them. Otherwise the 
agent intellect would not render all objects of the intellect actually intelligible. 
Moreover, because the habit of principles is cognitive, for just as we know conclusions 
through science, so we know principles through the habit of principles. Therefore this 
habit cannot be productive of impressed species for the cognitive power, because it is 
itself cognitive and thus must suppose some species by which it first knows, rather than 
making them. But when Aristotle says in On the Soul III, text 17 and 18, that the agent 
intellect is like a habit and art, he speaks only by way of comparison. For just as art 
induces an artificial form in crude matter in potency, so the agent intellect through 
impressed species as through forms perfects and actualizes the possible intellect. And it 
is called a habit as opposed to a privation, through which something is in potency; but 
the agent intellect is not in potency to receive, but in act to act. So St. Thomas explains 
there in lect. 10. 


Those who admit the agent intellect to be a power deny that its act is cognition, 
because cognition arises from a power and an object insofar as it is represented to the 
power through a species. Hence if the proper operation of the agent intellect were 
cognition, it would have to proceed from a species and power, and consequently 
presuppose the species itself. Therefore it would not make such a species, and thus 
would not make all intelligible species, but some would have to be made through a 
non-cognitive act. We say this is proper to the agent intellect as distinguished from the 
act proceeding from a power actualized through a species and receiving it. 


The difficulty therefore is whether this act productive of species and not cognitive is so 
adequate to a power that it requires it to be distinct from the possible intellect that 
knows. And some authors deny that these two powers are distinguished, but say they 


are the same with a twofold power or efficacy. Suarez considers this probable in On the 
Soul IV, ch. 8, n. 13, and cites Niphus, Major and Abulensis. 


However, St. Thomas holds the opposite in ST I, q. 79, arts. 7 and 10, On the Soul III, lect. 
10, and in II Sent., dist. 17, q. 2, art. 1. It is taken from Aristotle who says in On the Soul I, 
text 17: "It is necessary that these differences be in the soul, and that one intellect be 
such as to become all things, and another such as to make all things." He speaks 
therefore of them as diverse intellects and differences posited in the soul. The reason is 
that intellect is either essentially a cognitive power, such that its adequate act is 
cognition, or it has a twofold inadequate act, one non-cognitive and productive of 
species, the other cognitive and not productive of them. For it cannot be done by one 
and the same act, since cognition proceeds elicitively from a power actualized through 
species, and consequently that elicitation presupposes some species already made and 
actualizing the power, that it may proceed from it. If the first, it is manifest that the 
agent intellect is a distinct power, since if the adequate act of the knowing intellect is 
cognition, it cannot elicit another act which is not cognition, and thus the formation of 
species by which cognition is first made cannot be done through cognition itself, but 
must be presupposed to cognition. If the second, first, those two acts cannot belong to 
one and the same power unless some common notion is given under which those two 
acts agree and by which that one power having them is specified. But the notion of 
making species without cognition and the notion of eliciting cognition through species 
do not agree in any common notion constituting one power, but are notions so distant 
that of themselves they suffice to ground distinct powers, as is clear in sense knowing 
and the power emitting species from the object or making them without cognition. Our 
soul is not of such eminence that its power unites in a single superior and more eminent 
notion that twofold power of making species and understanding, nor is such perfection 
given in an angel that a single power is productive of species and cognitive. 


To these are added some inconveniences. First, because the same power would move 
itself and reduce itself from potency to act, for it would be in potency to species and 
would make them. Second, because otherwise we could also say that will and intellect 
are the same power inadequately respecting knowing and willing as consequent to 
knowing, because it is related in a certain order, just as making species non-cognitively 
is ordered to knowing itself. Third, because otherwise the notion of active and passive 
would not be a sufficient reason for distinguishing powers, although they are notions of 
the greatest diversity and the first differences of being; for being is first divided 
according to act and potency, and consequently according to active and passive power, 
which are founded in act and potency. This is the argument of St. Thomas in that q. 79, 
art. 7, for distinguishing intellect into agent and possible, because it is a division 
according to passive and active, although he does not admit other divisions of intellect. 


The arguments are resolved. 


First, it is argued in favor of Durandus: Because it cannot be understood how the agent 
intellect acts on phantasms, which are corporeal, and elevates them. Also, because 
otherwise if the agent intellect formed species and did not produce cognition, it would 
be nobler than the possible intellect, which produces cognition, since every agent is 
nobler than what is passive. 


This is confirmed by two examples. First, because an angel is no less an intelligent 
substance than the soul, nor does it need species less, and yet it does not have an agent 
intellect by which to acquire them, but they are infused by God. Therefore similarly it 
will pertain to God to provide species to the soul, not infused but abstracted from 
sensibles. The second is that even the external senses need species received from 
objects, and yet an agent sense is not required, although the species are of abstract 
reason, which the material object itself is not. Therefore similarly, intelligible species 
will be able to be made without an agent intellect. 


It is responded to the first part of Durandus' argument that we will explain in the 
following article the way in which the agent intellect acts on corporeal phantasms. To 
the second proof it is responded that it does not follow that the agent intellect is simply 
nobler, but only in relation to the formation of species in which the possible intellect is 
inferior to it because it is in potency. Simply, however, and with respect to the nobler 
act which is understanding, the possible intellect excels, although dependently on 
species without which it does not understand. But we will say more about this shortly. 


To the confirmation it is responded that the cognitive intellect of an angel does not 
need an agent intellect acquiring species for it from objects; both because it lacks 
senses, from which intelligible species are immediately abstracted, for only corporeal 
species are emitted immediately from objects themselves, not intelligible ones which do 
not move the intellect because of their imperfection and disproportion, nor could this 
fittingly be done unless the agent intellect of an angel were immediately conjoined to 
the object to draw species from it, and thus it could not know from a distance, which 
humans can. And also because the intellect of an angel is not acquisitive of its 
perfection, but is perfect from the beginning, and not in potency to be perfected as 
among bodies the heavens have their perfection and every form due to them from the 
beginning. Hence just as it would be pointless to posit an augmentative power in the 
heavens to acquire perfection of quantity, since from the beginning they require having 
it, so it would be superfluous to posit an agent intellect in an angel for acquiring species 
and advancing in imperfection of intellect, since from the beginning it ought to be 
perfect and full of wisdom, as is said in Ezekiel 28 of the first angel: "You were full of 
wisdom and perfect from the day of your creation." But the entire opposite is true in the 
human soul, which gradually acquires intellectual perfection and grows in it, just as 
generable bodies increase in their perfection. Hence just as these require an 
augmentative power, so that requires a power acquisitive of species, which is the agent 
intellect. Nor should this be done by God alone, because it is not connatural to things 


that they not have proper powers for their own operations by which they can operate 
when they will, but that this be done by God alone. 


To the second example about the agent sense, it has already been responded above that 
sensible objects themselves can sufficiently emit sensible species and change the 
senses, and therefore some power productive of such species need not be posited in the 
animal itself. Nor could this happen connaturally, for since visible species, for example, 
deal with an object too distant, as when we see the heavens themselves, it was 
impossible that some power existing in an animal have such great power that it could 
operate even on the heavens themselves by educing species from it. For although they 
are intentional, nevertheless they are educed from their subject by a true and real 
action. How therefore could an agent sense existing in an animal educe species from the 
heavens themselves, since it is so distant from them, nor could it diffuse power all the 
way to them and again reflect back to itself, since not even the power of the sun, which 
is such a great body, can make such a great reflection. 


Second, it is argued for the opinion of Avicenna from Aristotle, On the Soul III, text 18, 
where he says: "The agent intellect is separable and unmixed, and is without passion 
since it is a substance in act" and in text 20 he says: "This intellect does not sometimes 
think and sometimes not think, but when separated it is only what it truly is, and this 
alone is immortal and eternal." Aristotle thinks therefore that the agent intellect is a 
separate intellect and a certain substance, as is clear in those words "since it is a 
substance in act." It is also perpetually understanding, which does not belong to our 
soul, which sometimes understands in potency. Therefore it is something separate from 
the soul. 


It is also argued by reason: Because the proper function of the agent intellect is to 
illuminate the intellect, but this is proper to a higher power than the soul itself; both 
because God is the true light which illuminates every man; and also because 
illumination occurs by infusing species; but this infusion pertains to God, as is clear in 
angels; and also because otherwise the intellect could know whatever objects it wished, 
if it had within itself the power of making species, which however is clearly false. 


It is responded that in the first authority Aristotle only says that the agent intellect is 
separable, which is true, because it remains in the separated soul. But what he says 
about it being a substance in act is the same as saying that through its essence, which is 
understood by the name of substance, it is act, or active. For activity is founded in act, 
in distinction from the possible intellect, which according to its entity or substance is in 
potency to the species through which it is formed and reduced to act. Thus St. Thomas 
explains this place of Aristotle and thus gives the reason why that intellect is without 
passion, that is, reception, because through its entity or substance it is in act, that is, an 
active power; but he did not mean to say that it is some separate substance, and since 
the agent and possible intellects are diverse powers, the soul is not in act and potency 
according to the same thing. But in the second place, as St. Thomas interprets there 


concerning that text, and in De Anima q. 5 ad 3, Aristotle is not speaking only of the 
agent intellect, but of the whole intellectual part, which includes both intellects, agent 
and possible, and this is the intellectual soul, which can be separated from the body, just 
as Aristotle also says in Metaphysics XII, text 17: "Form is never before matter, but later, 
and the soul remains not all, but the intellect." But that beyond the soul there is given a 
separate agent intellect which produces species in the possible intellect, Aristotle never 
dreamed of. But when he says that it perpetually understands, St. Thomas explains in De 
Veritate q. 10 art. 8 ad ult. that the agent intellect always understands because on its 
part it is not lacking that it can always understand, although it is lacking on the part of 
phantasms and objects, which are not always at hand. 


To the argument it is responded that to illuminate in the manner of a proximate 
illuminative power pertains to the agent intellect, but in the manner of a first cause it 
pertains to God, who does not impede the particular cause, just as He does not impede 
the sun from illuminating, nor the sun the light of air from immediately shining. 
Similarly we grant that the infusion of species is an illumination made by God, but 
besides that there is also given another mode of illuminating not through infusion of 
species, but through abstraction of them from phantasms, and this belongs to the agent 
intellect which is in the soul. But what is said, that otherwise our intellect could know 
when it wished, it is responded that this does not follow, because objects are not always 
applied to the intellect itself in phantasms, just as the sun does not illuminate unless 
there is given something transparent or colors. Nor is it required for this abstraction 
that it first know objects, that from those known it might abstract and form species, just 
as from external objects species are emitted without this that they know, but without 
cognition they move the senses. 


Third, it is argued in favor of Suarez's opinion, to prove that the agent intellect is not 
distinguished from the possible: Because it is not repugnant that the same power have 
the force of producing species and receiving them for knowing; for in spiritual things 
the same thing can be the principle of acting and receiving, although not in the senses. 
And for this there are some congruences. First, because the possible intellect has the 
power of forming species from preconceived species, why therefore will it not have it 
for forming them from non-preconceived ones? Second, because in this way our 
intellect will be a certain medium between the intellect of an angel and sense, because it 
will neither have species from itself, as an angel, nor receive them from another agent 
as sense, but will form and receive them from objects. Third, because otherwise that 
power would remain entirely idle in the separated soul, since there are no phantasms 
there from which species might be extracted. Therefore if it has no other act, it will be 
idle there. 


This is confirmed, because the agent intellect either operates by a vital action, or not. 
The second cannot be said, since it is a proper action of the soul as soul. If the first, it 
ought to be an immanent action, since it is a spiritual power in which there is not given 
a moving part, but a moved part, but the whole is indivisible. Consequently the action 


will remain in the same power, and thus the agent intellect will not produce species 
outside itself, but in itself. But a power which receives species also knows through them. 
Therefore the possible intellect is not distinguished from the agent. Finally, every agent 
is more honorable than what is passive. Therefore the agent intellect will be nobler than 
the possible. But on the other hand what knows is nobler than what does not know. 
Therefore that these may be composed, the agent and knowing intellect will be the 
same. 


It is responded that even in spiritual things the active and passive principles are diverse 
when they deal with the same thing, since they are founded in that which is the first 
distinctive thing in the genus of being, namely in act and potency. And especially this 
runs in our intellect, because it is pure potency in the intellectual genus with respect to 
species. Therefore it must not only lack them, but also the activity of making them, just 
as prime matter not only lacks natural forms, but also the power of making them, 
because it is pure potency. And then, because the possible intellect is essentially a 
cognitive power, it cannot have another act which is not cognition, but the action of the 
agent intellect is not cognition, because it makes species required even for first 
cognition. 


And to the first congruence to the contrary it is responded that the possible intellect 
can form others from preknown species, because it forms them by knowing and 
composing, but the first species cannot be formed from other prior preconceived ones, 
but through a non-cognitive power, and this suffices to distinguish the power. 


To the second it is said that for our cognitive intellect to be a medium between the 
angelic intellect and sense, it suffices that in cognition itself this mediation shine forth, 
because namely it neither has a corporeal thing for its object in a corporeal mode as 
sense, nor a spiritual thing in a spiritual mode as an angel, but a corporeal quiddity in a 
spiritual mode. 


To the third it is said that the agent intellect in the separated soul will be idle as regards 
new abstraction of species, because it lacks phantasms from which to abstract them, 
but it will be able to have another act, namely to illuminate species already abstracted in 
order to actual use of them, if truly such an act is given, about which in the following 
article, and can be seen in St. Thomas, De Anima q. 5 art. 13 ad 7. Or even if it has no act 
for that state, it must nevertheless remain in the soul as a certain ornament of it and 
power, because the soul can be reunited to the body, in which it will exercise its 
operation, just as in glorified bodies, in which the augmentative and generative power 
will also remain, on account of the integrity of nature, not the exercise of action. 


To the confirmation it is responded that the action of the agent intellect is transient and 
vital, just as also the acts of vegetative life are transient and vital. And when it is said 
that it cannot move itself, because it does not have a moving part and a moved part, it is 
responded that the agent intellect does not move itself, but the possible intellect, and 


thus mover and moved are distinguished. And it is not said in a living thing that one part 
moves itself, as acting in such a way, but because one part moves another, the living 
thing itself is said to move itself, not one part itself. Nor is it necessary that every 
intellect be knowing, but only an intellect formed through species, not an intellect 
forming species, which does not run in the senses in which objects themselves 
sufficiently form their species, which are corporeal, but a sense forming them is not 
given, as we showed above. Finally to what is said, that the agent is more honorable than 
the passive, it is responded that the agent intellect is also more perfect than the 
possible, insofar as it is in a state of pure potency and needing to be formed through 
species, but it is not nobler than the intellect itself formed and vitally knowing, just as 
also an object is more perfect than sense in order to giving it species, not simply and 
with respect to eliciting cognition. 


ARTICLE II. 
How does the agent intellect illuminate phantasms and the possible intellect? 


All the functions of the agent intellect can be reduced to three. First, concerning the 
species it forms, and consequently the intelligible objects that shine forth in them. 
Second, regarding the phantasms from which such species are abstracted. Third, 
concerning the cognition of the possible intellect, which depends on the illumination of 
the agent intellect. 


Regarding the first, the proper function of the agent intellect concerning species is to 
make species actually intelligible and spiritual. But because a species must not only be 
Spiritual in its entity, but also in its representation, and consequently in the object 
represented, insofar as it is proportionate to that representation, some have posited 
that the object represented in the species formed by the agent intellect also shines forth 
in the phantasms with some intelligibility in act, either because from the power of the 
agent intellect some illumination is derived to the phantasms, through which what 
pertains to quiddity is objectively rendered apparent in the phantasm, and not what 
pertains to singularity and materiality, just as light in an apple makes color appear 
objectively, and not taste or smell: or because from the intellectual soul itself, in which 
phantasia is rooted, phantasms are produced capable of moving the intellect, and this 
capability is called by some the shining forth of the intelligible object, insofar as from it 
a proper species of the intellect can be extracted, but this is only a radical illumination, 
while the first is formal; more of which will be treated in the second point. 


Nevertheless, it must be said that the object is not rendered intelligible in act, except 
first in the species themselves formed by the agent intellect, not in the sensible objects 
themselves externally, nor in the species themselves, or cognitions of the senses, nor in 
the phantasms themselves. This is clear, because the object in every state before the 
formation of the intelligible species is actually sensible and material, and is represented 
as singular, therefore it is not actually intelligible, but in potency. But what is in itself 
material, and sensible in act, and intelligible in potency, cannot be rendered actually 


intelligible without some change and immateriality, because intelligibility follows 
immateriality, but the external object is not changed, nor does it become immaterial. 
Similarly, neither in the phantasms, because they are always corporeal, and cannot be 
stripped of corporeal conditions unless they are totally destroyed, since they are 
essentially corporeal and sensible, therefore it remains that intelligibility in act, and 
immateriality of the object, first and per se shines forth in the species itself formed by 
the agent intellect, insofar as it represents the quiddity of the thing in an immaterial and 
abstract mode without singularity. Nor is it sufficient that the phantasm be radically 
illuminated, insofar as from conjunction to the intellectual soul, it is rendered capable of 
having an intelligible species abstracted from it, for this capability does not render the 
phantasm actually immaterial, but leaves it within the limits of a corporeal thing: 
therefore it does not constitute it actually immaterial and spiritual, therefore neither 
actually intelligible, for intelligibility follows immateriality. That it is capable of having 
the agent intellect abstract an intelligible species from it, places nothing more in the 
phantasm than a connatural subordination to the agent intellect, not some 
immateriality actually befitting it. 


Second difficulty. 


Regarding the second point, how the agent intellect concurs with the phantasm for the 
production of the intelligible species, and how the phantasm influences that species, 
Authors are quite divided. For some absolutely deny that the phantasm concurs in the 
genus of efficient cause for the production of the intelligible species, even 
instrumentally, but only in the material genus of object and exemplar, from which the 
agent intellect educes and depicts its species. Thus Father Suarez in Book IV on the 
Soul, ch. 2, n. 12, says it is the opinion of some Thomists. However, among Thomists the 
common opinion is that the phantasm is an instrument of the agent intellect, but in 
explaining how it is an instrument, they are divided. For Cajetan posited that the agent 
intellect operates on the phantasm, not through formal illumination, but through 
objective illumination, which he thinks suffices for the phantasm to concur in the 
intelligible species. Formal illumination is distinguished from objective in this, that 
formal illumination occurs through the inherence of light in the illuminated subject, but 
objective through the appearance of the object from the extrinsic assistance of light, 
just as in the opinion which says that light does not inhere in the colored thing, but in 
the medium, the air itself is illuminated formally, that is, inherently, but color is 
illuminated objectively. Thus the agent intellect conjoined to the phantasm, although 
not inhering in it, makes the intelligible object appear in the ratio of intelligible. Others 
conversely think that something of spiritual power or light is derived from the agent 
intellect into the phantasms, and they are illuminated formally just as light is probably 
inherent in a colored body, and as art imprints some power on an instrument for making 
artifacts; St. Thomas uses this example in Summa Contra Gentiles II, ch. 77, to explain 
this illumination of the agent intellect. Others think phantasms are not illuminated 
formally, nor objectively by the light of the agent intellect, but only radically, insofar as 


phantasia rooted in the same spiritual soul in which the agent intellect is produces 
illuminated phantasms, that is, capable of having the agent intellect abstract species 
from them, and this capability renders the phantasm intelligible in act. Thus Ferrara in 
SCG I, ch. 77. Finally, others like M. Banez in Part I, q. 79, art. 3, doubt 2, last conclusion 
and more broadly doubt 4; the Coimbrans in On the Soul II, ch. 5, q. 4, art. 2; the 
Carmelites here in disp. 20, q. 2; Rubio and others hold that the agent intellect 
illuminates phantasms by reason of the effect deduced from them, namely by reason of 
the intelligible species, in which alone the object is rendered intelligible in act, which 
was intelligible in potency in the phantasms. But by what concurrence of the phantasm 
is this done? They respond that the agent intellect uses the phantasm as an elevated 
instrument, and is determined by its object to produce determinate species. 


NEVERTHELESS IT MUST BE SAID: The phantasm must necessarily concur in 
producing a determinate intelligible species in the possible intellect: nor can this 
concurrence be saved in any better way than by positing that the phantasm concurs as 
an instrument of the agent intellect for such production. The first part of this 
conclusion is deduced from St. Thomas, who in De Veritate q. 10, art. 6, ad 7, says: "In the 
reception by which the possible intellect receives species of things from phantasms, 
phantasms behave as an instrumental and secondary agent, but the agent intellect as a 
principal and primary agent. And therefore the effect of the action is left in the possible 
intellect according to the condition of both, and not according to the condition of only 
one, and therefore the possible intellect receives forms as intelligible from the power of 
the agent intellect, but as similitudes of determinate things from the cognition of 
phantasms." The same can be seen in De Anima q. 5, ad 6 and ST I, q. 85, art. 1, ad 3 and 
4, and many other places. The reason indeed is that the agent intellect does not have in 
itself actually the species of all things determinately and distinctly, otherwise if it thus 
contained them, the soul would not need to be united to the body to draw species from 
it through the senses, unless perhaps it is said that it has them confusedly and in 
common, but determines them from conjunction to the senses. But then the same 
difficulty would remain, how that greater determination and distinction of species 
(which indeed must be spiritual) would be made from conjunction to the senses, and 
determination of phantasms towards them. But if the agent intellect has in itself and 
contains species more perfect and distinct than are in the senses, or equally perfect, the 
soul from union to the body would not receive cognition, but only be made imperfect in 
it. But it is against the right order of nature that it naturally incline to that by which it is 
rendered more imperfect in what is chief in such a nature, and to which other things are 
ordered, namely in understanding itself, and thus the soul ought rather to be inclined 
and more principally to the state of separation from the body, because in what is proper 
and specific to it, namely in understanding from its own proper nature it would be more 
perfected separated from the senses than conjoined to them, because naturally it would 
have in itself without the senses species equally distinct, or more distinct, than from the 
senses. Wherefore the agent intellect to produce determinate species needs to turn to 
the senses, and from them it ought to receive them. A sign of this is also taken from 


experience, because when phantasia is damaged, or sensation impeded, the intellect is 
totally impeded in knowing. 


The second part of the conclusion is proved, both from the rejection of other opinions; 
and from its own explanation. For first to say that phantasms concur with the agent 
intellect only by reason of radical illumination is entirely insufficient, because from that 
root, phantasia, and its act do not receive any immateriality, or power exceeding the 
ratio of corporeity and materiality, by which they remain more proportioned to a 
spiritual thing, such as the intelligible species to be made: therefore however much it is 
posited as radically capable, if from that root it does not have in itself something of 
spirituality, the same difficulty always remains, how it can actually influence a spiritual 
thing. 


From the same principle is overturned the other opinion, which posits that something 
of spiritual light is derived from the agent intellect, which really affects and inheres in 
the phantasm itself, and renders the phantasm intelligible in act, for such immaterial 
illumination will entirely change and destroy it, for when that phantasm was first 
produced by phantasia, it was only produced as corporeal, therefore as intelligible in 
potency, and in no way in act. Therefore if its representation through that power 
derived from the agent intellect moves as intelligible in act, and immaterial in act, that 
representation is changed, since before it was only intelligible in potency, and 
consequently the phantasm itself is changed, because representation is intrinsic to it; 
but if it remains material and intelligible in potency, even after it is affected by that 
power and immateriality of the agent intellect, therefore as such it does not move the 
intellect in act, but in potency. From what power therefore does it have to move 
actually? 


But if it recurs to the opinion of Cajetan about objective appearance in the phantasm, 
for which intrinsic change is not required, but only extrinsic assistance, just as color 
appears through light not intrinsically informing, against this is that either that extrinsic 
assistance has some action for this, that the intelligible object appear, or none. If none, 
therefore that new effect of the intelligible object appearing is not given, for it does not 
appear by force of the phantasm itself, as produced by phantasia. But if it has some 
action, therefore also a term, and this is either in the phantasm itself, and Cajetan does 
not admit this, who does not posit intrinsic change in the phantasm itself derived from 
the agent intellect, or that action has an effect in the possible intellect, and this is only 
the impressed species, about which the difficulty runs, how that phantasm concurs with 
it, or it is in something next to the phantasm itself, just as light is diffused in air up to 
color, and remains contiguous to it; and this cannot be, since that power derived from 
the agent intellect is spiritual, and cannot be diffused through a corporeal thing more 
than be immediately subjected in the phantasm itself, which is also corporeal. 
Wherefore given that opinion about the objective and extrinsic appearance of color, it is 
not similar in the phantasm, because this appearance is intelligible and spiritual, which 


cannot be in a corporeal thing, although in color one thing can appear corporeally, and 
not others. 


But the opinion of Father Suarez and those who posit no influx on the part of the 
phantasm in the intelligible species, except in the mode of matter, remains refuted from 
what has been said, nor can they explain this concurrence of matter. For first they 
confess that phantasms are not matter from which intelligible species are educed, since 
they are educed from the spiritual subject to which they inhere, for they are educed 
from that in which they are, but the species is not received inherently in the phantasm, 
but under the possible intellect. Likewise they say the phantasm is not matter about 
which the agent intellect operates, because it only operates about the possible intellect, 
but that it provides as it were matter to the agent intellect for effecting the intelligible 
species. But what is that "as it were matter"? Which Suarez later declares in n. 12 saying 
that it behaves in the manner of matter, or exciting the soul, or indeed in the manner of 
an exemplar. But all this, which is to say "in the manner of", leaves the matter obscure 
and unexplained, because in the present we inquire what concurrence the phantasm 
truly and properly has, not in the manner of what it behaves, for to be in the manner of 
matter or exemplar, either extracts it from true and proper material and exemplar 
cause, or leaves it truly and properly within the limits of such causality. If it extracts, it 
remains to explain in what other causality it places it. If it leaves, therefore not in the 
manner of; but it is truly and properly matter or exemplar. And concerning matter it 
does not appear how the phantasm concurs in the genus of material cause, since it does 
not receive the intelligible species, nor dispose to it, unless it is said to be objective 
matter, just as the Philosopher compares phantasms to colors for sight, and St. Thomas 
in ST I, q. 8, art. 6, says: "That sensible cognition is not the total cause of intellectual 
cognition, but in a certain way is the matter of the cause." But this itself we confess, that 
it is matter in the mode of object or representing the object, which is rendered 
intelligible by the agent intellect, as we said in Physics q. 26, art. 2, and for this reason 
we Said there that it is not properly an effective instrument, but an objective one, for it 
truly has this, but how this object concurs that it be rendered intelligible in the species 
made by the agent intellect, this is what we inquire in the present. Similarly excitation 
cannot be made except with respect to a knowing power, or certainly, however it is 
made, if the phantasm is corporeal and the power which is to be excited is spiritual, the 
same difficulty always remains, how what is corporeal can act on what is spiritual. Nor 
does it suffice that both powers, phantasia and intellect, are rooted in the same soul. For 
if rooting alone suffices, the intellect will also be excited by the external sense alone, 
because it is rooted in the same soul. Nor does it appear how, since there are such 
varied phantasms from which diverse species are determined, which are made by the 
agent intellect, the rooting alone of phantasia in the soul, which is indifferent to all 
those, suffices for producing such determinate species. 


WHEREFORE IT MUST BE SAID: The agent intellect does not render the object 
intelligible or apparent in the phantasm itself, but uses the phantasm as an instrument 


moved and elevated by itself to produce a spiritual and intelligible species, in which first 
the object is represented in an intelligible and immaterial mode. For that a corporeal 
instrument elevated by spiritual power can produce a spiritual effect is established by 
examples, reason and the authority of St. Thomas; by examples indeed, because an angel 
operating on some body makes that a spiritual "where" saying order to such a body 
result in itself: fire elevated by God torments spirits through some spiritual effect 
produced in them: corporeal Sacraments elevated by God cause grace in the soul, as is 
usually treated in Part III, q. 72, and we said in Physics q. 26, and although these are 
done miraculously, nevertheless this itself shows that it is not impossible that through a 
body moved in a spiritual agent, some spiritual effect can be produced. 


The reason for this indeed is that the union of spirit to body is naturally ordered to 
perfecting the intellect itself, otherwise our soul would not naturally seek such a union, 
if it could not be perfected in knowing from it, therefore what is sensitive and corporeal 
must be subordinated to spiritual power for forming what pertains to the perfection of 
the intellect, which indeed is nothing other than species. And just as the power of the 
artisan is determined by the axe to produce a sharp cut, and in turn the instrument is 
directed by art, that the cut be made straight or circular, so the power of the agent 
intellect is determined by the phantasm, that it elicit the species of such an object or 
quiddity, and in turn the phantasm from that motion and elevation of the agent intellect 
produces a species representing in an immaterial mode, and without material 
conditions that quiddity. 


From the authority of St. Thomas it is also established in ST I, q. 85, art. 1, ad 4: "That 
phantasms are both illuminated by the agent intellect, and again from them through the 
power of the agent intellect intelligible species are abstracted. They are illuminated 
indeed, because just as the sensitive part from conjunction to the intellect is rendered 
more powerful, so phantasms from the power of the agent intellect are rendered 
capable of having intelligible intentions abstracted from them, but the agent intellect 
abstracts intelligible species from phantasms, insofar as through the power of the agent 
intellect we can receive in our consideration the nature of species without individual 
conditions, according to whose similitudes the possible intellect is informed." 


Third difficulty. 


Regarding the third point, it is commonly attributed to the agent intellect by St. Thomas 
that it not only produces species by abstracting and rendering objects intelligible in act, 
but also that it illuminates the possible intellect by manifesting first principles with its 
light, and mediately those things which are known through principles, as is clear from 
St. Thomas in De Veritate q. 10, art. 6, at the end of the body, and Cajetan treats in Part 
Ill, q. 9, art. 4, concerning doubt 2, and similarly he attributes to the agent intellect that 
it makes the conversion of the possible intellect to phantasms, as he teaches in III Sent., 
dist. 14, q. 1, art. 3, q. 5, ad 3. It is more difficult, what he teaches in SCG III, ch. 45 at the 
end: "That the separated soul understands separate substances through the light of the 


agent intellect, which is a similitude in the intellectual soul of the light which is in 
separate substances, for this is to make the agent intellect a cognitive power, which we 
cannot affirm. And he teaches the same in De Anima q. 15, ad 9, where he says: "That the 
separated soul through the possible intellect receives species flowing from separate 
substances, through the agent intellect it will have the power to understand." These 
words are very obscure. Three actions are also usually distinguished in the agent 
intellect concerning phantasms, namely to illuminate phantasms, to render objects 
intelligible in act which before were in potency, and to abstract the species which it 
produces in the possible intellect. And so it seems difficult to distinguish so many acts 
of the agent intellect, both concerning phantasms and concerning the possible intellect. 


NEVERTHELESS IT SEEMS IT MUST BE SAID: These effects of the agent intellect on 
the possible intellect besides the production of species, which the agent intellect first 
produces, are not immediately from the agent intellect itself, but mediately, insofar as in 
species thus abstracted, the power of intellectual light shines forth, the objects 
themselves having been rendered intelligible which can also serve for manifesting and 
attaining other objects. And so through the mediation of species the agent intellect 
influences all those acts of the intellect which are cognitions, but it cannot influence 
immediately, and the light which it provides is all taken from those species manifesting 
objects intelligibly. This explanation is taken from St. Thomas in De Anima q. 4, ad 6, 
where he says: "That the possible intellect made in act does not suffice for causing 
science in us unless the agent intellect is presupposed. For if we speak of the intellect in 
act, which is in the learner himself, it happens that someone's possible intellect is in 
potency with respect to something and with respect to something in act, and through 
what it is in act, it can also be reduced to act with respect to that which is in potency, 
just as through that which is actually knowing principles, it becomes actually knowing 
conclusions, which before it knew in potency. But nevertheless the possible intellect 
cannot have actual cognition of principles except through the agent intellect, for 
cognition of principles is received from sensibles, but intelligibles cannot be received 
from sensibles except through abstraction of the agent intellect. Therefore St. Thomas 
reduces the dependence of cognition of the possible intellect on the agent to the 
dependence which that cognition has on sensibles. But sensibles are objects which are 
rendered intelligible in the species itself which the agent intellect abstracts. Therefore 
the whole reason for illumination of the agent intellect is had through the mediation of 
intelligible objects and species. And the reason is that the agent intellect cannot 
illuminate by knowing, nor by producing some habitual light in the intellect, because if a 
habit is acquired, it is made through the mediation of cognitive acts, if it is infused it is 
not made by the agent intellect, but by God. Therefore the whole illumination of the 
agent intellect must be taken from the part of the object represented in the species, 
insofar as from one object another is manifested. 


But as for those acts which are enumerated in the agent intellect concerning 
phantasms, they are not distinct from the productive action itself of species, but only 


add some respects or connotations, for by this itself, that a species is produced 
representing intelligibly the object which was in the phantasm sensibly, objects are said 
to be rendered intelligible in act, and phantasms themselves are said to be illuminated 
and rendered capable from the impression of the agent intellect, that such a species be 
produced, because that species is produced through the ministry of the phantasm, and 
consequently such production both regards the species itself as produced, and objects 
represented in it, as rendered intelligible through the immaterial representation itself, 
and all this is done by a single action, which requires and regards all these things, just as 
a principal agent by a single action regards the instrument as ministering, and moved by 
itself, and the term as produced, and the end to which such a term is ordered. 


To the places of St. Thomas which have difficulty, to the first it is said that the agent 
intellect is said to manifest first principles with its light, not because it provides the 
light itself which is the habit of first principles, because that habit is acquired through 
some cognitive act, since it is not an infused or innate habit, as St. Thomas teaches in ST 
I-Il, q. 51, art. 1, but from the cognition itself of terms its assent is generated, and the 
habit itself is produced. But because it does not need for its assent anything but the 
explanation of terms, and this is had through the species themselves even as first 
abstracted by the agent intellect, those principles are said to be manifested by the light 
of the agent intellect. 


But as for the conversion of the intellect to the phantasm, since that conversion is 
cognitive it pertains to the possible intellect. In what this conversion consists, we 
explain below in article four, and similarly what its necessity is. 


To those places which speak of the power of the agent intellect in the separated soul, 
whose interpretations can be seen in Ferrara's SCG III, ch. 45 and Master Banez, Part I, 
q. 79, art. 3, doubt 1, ad 3, we more briefly say that when St. Thomas says that the 
separated soul through the agent intellect has the power of understanding separate 
substances, and through the light of the agent intellect understands them, the sense is 
not that it understands through the agent intellect, eliciting cognition itself, or that the 
agent intellect produces some species in the separated soul, since it does not have 
phantasms or objects from which to take it; but because in the separated soul it 
understands itself, and other souls and angels in the mode of itself; but it is said to have 
the species of itself through the agent intellect taken radically, because the soul 
understands itself through itself in the state of separation, and it is radically the agent 
intellect, and therefore through the agent intellect taken radically the soul receives light 
for understanding itself, other separate substances in the state of separation, since in 
the state of conjunction it receives species of itself and others through the agent 
intellect formally taken for the power operating on phantasms. 


The arguments are resolved. 


Regarding the first point, that difficulty could be touched upon, how the agent intellect 
renders the object intelligible in act by abstracting from singular conditions, since not 
only the universal, but also the singular can be directly understood. But we will deal 
with this in article two. 


Regarding the second point, difficulties occur to Father Suarez in Book IV on the Soul, 
ch. 2, n. 7, which are mostly taken from common difficulties concerning a corporeal 
instrument producing a spiritual effect, because it does not appear what power accrues 
to a corporeal instrument for producing a spiritual thing, because if it is a corporeal 
power it is disproportionate to a spiritual effect; if it is spiritual it cannot affect and be 
received in a corporeal phantasm. If it is not a power, but some union, or contact or 
assistance of the principal cause to the instrumental, certainly that union cannot be 
greater than what is made through rooting in the same soul, because this is more 
indivisible and natural, but rooting alone does not suffice for making the phantasm 
capable in order to such a spiritual effect, therefore neither does any union or 
conjunction of the spiritual principal cause with such an instrument suffice. But if 
rooting in the same soul sufficed, the agent intellect would not be required as a 
principal cause making capable, but the soul itself through such rooting would suffice 
for making the phantasm capable through the mode of an instrument. But especially 
since in the opinion of St. Thomas some prior action is required in the instrument, that 
it may serve for the principal effect, but the phantasm can have no effect on the 
intellect itself, because it is corporeal, nor does it appear what it operates on another 
corporeal thing, consequently it cannot have the power of an instrument; for which 
reason in Physics q. 26, article 2 we said phantasms are not properly an effective 
instrument, but an objective one. 


It is responded that since the phantasm is corporeal it cannot effectively operate 
through its own power for a spiritual effect, otherwise it would behave as a principal 
cause, and moreover that power would always remain disproportionate with respect to 
its effect, since this is spiritual, and that corporeal. Wherefore the operation of the 
phantasm for producing an intelligible species must be from power through the mode of 
motion from the agent intellect, which is spiritual. And such spiritual power, which is 
given through the mode of motion, or through the mode of what is transient, is not 
repugnant to be subjected and inhere in a corporeal thing insofar as body is obedient to 
spirit, and subordinated to it; for this was necessary, that spiritual things could be 
communicated to corporeal things, for naturally bodies are ruled by spirit, and 
subordinated to it, and moved by it. And again it is not repugnant that some spiritual 
forms be perfected from conjunction to body, and from this are less spiritual, not 
through something intrinsic of corporeity, but through order to bodies to which they 
are communicable. And for this reason among substantial spiritual forms, an angel is 
more immaterial than a soul, not because a soul has in itself something of corporeity 
intrinsically, but because it says order to a body to which it can be communicated; but 
something is said to be more or less spiritual, not only because it lacks corporeity in 


itself, but also because it lacks order to body. Just as therefore in spiritual substances, 
that which is a complete and perfect form like an angel, it is repugnant to inform a body, 
nevertheless this is not repugnant to an incomplete spiritual substance, such as our soul 
which for this very reason is less spiritual than an angel, because even if it does not 
include body in itself, nevertheless it says a relation to it; so in accidental forms, perfect 
and complete forms, or powers, which either are principal forms, or behave in operating 
through the mode of a principle or principal power, can in no way inhere in a body, but 
incomplete powers, and through the mode of motion, which are only ordered to 
subordinating some body to spirit in order to some spiritual effect, it is not repugnant 
that they inform and inhere in a body, as we showed more broadly from St. Thomas in 
Physics q. 26, art. 2. Such motion therefore is communicated by the agent intellect to 
the phantasm itself, but some immaterial light is not communicated to it, which would 
render the phantasm itself illuminated in itself, and intelligible in act, for thus it would 
not only be moved to produce a spiritual thing, but would also render itself spiritual. But 
that motion or spiritual power is so imperfect that it is not properly in the spiritual 
genus, but reductively, and so St. Thomas says in De Veritate q. 27, art. 4, ad 5: "That that 
power properly is neither corporeal nor incorporeal, but a power for what is 
incorporeal." 


But what is said in the opinion of St. Thomas that an instrument ought to operate 
dispositively for the effect of the principal agent, it is responded that this is true even in 
the phantasm itself, for it operates representatively, and of itself has the power for 
operating representation, or a species similar to itself, because from preconceived 
species other similar species are born to be made from the part of the thing 
represented, but that these species be spiritual and intelligible, this requires a higher 
power elevating that phantasm, that it can produce a species similar to its 
representation not in a sensible mode, but of the spiritual and intelligible order. And 
although it is in another power, nevertheless because it is conjoined and naturally 
subordinated to the intellect, it can receive power or motion from it for operating, just 
as heat existing in fire is assumed as an instrument of the artisan for melting bronze, or 
making an artificial vessel by modifying and tempering the heat, and the heat of an 
animal is modified by the nutritive and generative power for producing flesh. And 
because the operation by which one preconceived species produces another is not 
effective through the mode of physical alteration, but through the mode of intentional 
and objective action, or representation, therefore we said in that Physics q. 26 that it is 
not an effective instrument, but an objective one, that is, not a natural efficient, but an 
intentional efficient. 


ARTICLE III. 
What is the adequate and specifying object of the possible intellect? 


We speak of the specifying and adequate object, because since the intellect can be 
elevated to attain some intelligible that is not connatural or proportionate to it 


according to nature, as when it is elevated to see God, this twofold object is commonly 
distinguished in the intellect: that of proportion and that of extension. The first pertains 
to the proportionate specifying object, according to whose variety we distinguish 
different species of intellects, such as our own and the angelic, and various species 
within the angelic. The second, together with the first, constitutes the adequate object. 


From these arise two serious difficulties. First, how can the intellect exceed its 
connatural and specifying object, for thus it seems to exceed its own proper and 
connatural quiddity which is derived from that object, not from the object of elevation; 
nor is it easily explained how even sight cannot be elevated beyond color as regards its 
extensive object, and thus be elevated to perceive sound, or spirit, or God. The second 
difficulty is how there can be a single adequate object of the intellect, assuming one 
manner of constituting one power, if it is composed of such diverse objects that can 
only agree analogically, such as God seen in Himself and a creature understood in its 
connatural mode. Having dealt with these, it remains to assign to our intellect its proper 
and connatural object, whether in the state of union with the body or in the state of 
separation, and also to assign its extensive object. 


Regarding the first difficulty, I suppose that our intellect in its connatural object and 
proportionate mode of understanding, e.g. within the limits of sensible quiddity, 
somehow encompasses all being, even God Himself insofar as He is knowable in that 
manner by which He can be attained and represented through sensible quiddity. There 
is no difficulty about this, nor would there be any need to labor in assigning the 
proportionate and extensive object, because thus there is given only one formal 
proportionate object, to whose mode and limit all other things are drawn, which can be 
materially included and touched under it. However, when it is elevated to see God 
clearly, it is elevated beyond that formal mode and manner of understanding, for God 
clearly seen is not attained under the formal notion of sensible quiddity, nor in the 
likeness of any created formal notion. Therefore, the object of extension is not in terms 
of extension from one material object to another material object under the same formal 
aspect, but from the formal proportionate and specifying object to the formal elevated 
and exceeding object, proper to another superior intellect. How can these things be 
done? And if they can be done in the intellect, why not in sight and other powers? This 
is the difficulty. 


There are various opinions of authors on this matter. They are chiefly reduced to three. 
The first holds that God clearly seen is contained under the single and same specifying 
and motive object of the intellect. The second, that He is contained in the breadth of the 
material and terminative object, and this suffices, nor is it necessary to attend to the 
formal object or motive, concerning which see Fr. Suarez in Book II on the negative 
attributes of God, ch. VII, and Vasquez on the First Part, disp. xxxvii. To this is reduced 
what some say, that the intellect is specified only by the intelligible as such. But whether 
it is natural or supernatural does not pertain to what is specified, but to the powers by 
which the intellect is proportioned for the natural or supernatural. On this, one can see 


M. Gonzalez and Nazarius on the First Part, question XI], art. 1. The third opinion affirms 
that God clearly seen and other objects are contained under a different motive within 
the breadth of our intellect. Hence they admit that the object as specifying our intellect 
is analogous, not univocal in itself, concerning which one can see M. Bannez and Zumel 
on the same place in the First Part. However, that analogous object can specify one 
power with the specification of atomic unity, which form, especially extrinsic, can give 
an effect which it does not have, just as whiteness makes something white while not 
being white itself. To this accede those who say that in our intellect there are three 
grades specifiable in different ways, namely the specific in which man agrees with other 
men; the generic in which he agrees with angels; and the analogical in which he agrees 
with God and supernatural things, and although one grade is exceeding in respect to 
another, each nevertheless has its proportionate object. 


Nevertheless, our resolution is to be gathered from all these according to what they 
attain of the truth in some respect. Therefore, we distinguish in the intellective power, 
on account of its greatest amplitude, that which pertains to capacity, which is common 
to all intellects and relates by way of actuable potency, from that which pertains to 
connatural light and power, which varies in each intellect according to the mode of its 
nature. And we say: That with respect to capacity, in which all created intellects agree, 
there is a single terminative object of all, which is specifying with respect to this 
capacity, namely every intelligible attainable in a finite mode. But with respect to 
connatural light and power, the specifying object is that which is motive of such an 
intellect according to the mode of nature of each intellectual substance, just as in us for 
this state of conjunction the motive and specifying object is the quiddity of sensible 
things, for the state of separation the spiritual quiddity of the Soul itself, according to 
whose mode it understands the remaining spiritual substances. And in each Angel, the 
proper specifying object is its own spiritual substance, according to whose mode it 
knows the rest, and according to whose proportion the light or intellective power is 
greater or lesser, more perfect or more imperfect specifically, just as nature itself is 
specifically distinct. Thus in the intellect one thing is capacity, another is power: 
capacity corresponds to the possible intellect as it is under the state of pure potency or 
capacity, but power to the intellect as informed by its connatural species, or by the 
mode of having connatural species, whether actuated through species abstracted by the 
agent intellect or through the spiritual substance itself and infused species, as by its 
proper motive. 


The first part of our resolution concerning the capacity of the intellect and its single 
notion, which does not admit division through various differences but is single in all 
intellects, is taken from St. Thomas in the First Part, question LXXIX, art. VII, where he 
says: "The intellect regards its object according to the common notion of being, because 
the possible intellect is that by which all things are made. Hence the possible intellect is 
not diversified by any difference of beings." In this place, Cajetan rightly notes that the 
intellective power is not adequated by its motive object, but only by its terminative 


object. Therefore capacity exceeds specification, which is taken from the motive, and so 
as St. Thomas says, it regards all being as its object, nor in this amplitude is the intellect 
diversified by any difference of beings, but embraces them all. But it is clear that in the 
motive objects specifying diverse intellects, such as angelic intellects and human 
intellect, specification is not taken from all being, but diverse from diverse, as from the 
human intellect sensible quiddity, from others diverse spiritual natures. See also for this 
opinion St. Thomas in Opusculum 11, ch. civ, where he explains how our intellect is in 
potency to a twofold agent, to what is connatural to it, which is the agent intellect, and 
to the supernatural, by which it can also be actuated with respect to non-connatural 
intelligibles, just as in wood there is potency to natural and artificial forms, and thus the 
capacity of wood extends to the artificial and natural, but connaturality only to the 
natural agent. 


The reason for this a posteriori is quite manifest, because our intellect in its present 
state cannot understand spiritual substances except with order and connotation to 
sensible quiddities, but in the state of separation it can understand them as they are in 
themselves, and in the state of beatification it can clearly see God as He is in Himself, 
therefore the capacity of this power is not bound to the mode of understanding through 
connotation to phantasms, or without them to created spiritual reality, or to the 
uncreated in itself. Similarly, it is clear that there are different species of intellects, 
although all have this amplitude of capacity, just as the intellect of man differs from the 
intellect of an angel, and different angelic intellects among themselves, therefore 
specification by grades in intellects is taken from another principle, namely from the 
proper and connatural motive, but capacity, which extends to every intelligible, is taken 
from another, nor can it be adequated by the proper and connatural motive, whence 
that gradual difference is taken. 


The a priori reason for this is: Because the intellective power is founded on 
immateriality excluding all matter and corporeality in itself, because it must be a purely 
spiritual power, but by this very fact that it has immateriality thus segregated from all 
matter, it has capacity for any intelligible whatsoever, because the mode of informing 
and changing the intellective power on the part of the intelligible object, however 
perfect an intelligible it may be, is none other than the spiritual and immaterial mode, 
therefore by this very fact that some power is immaterial, it is capable of any intelligible 
because it is capable of being actuated in a spiritual mode. Therefore, the exclusion of 
all immateriality, which constitutes a spiritual power in itself, by this very fact has a 
certain infinity with respect to every intelligible, insofar as the mode of actuating of any 
intelligible object does not exceed the spiritual mode of actuating; and thus the 
adequate and specifying object of intellective capacity is every object informative in a 
spiritual mode, which is every intelligible, and this is the terminative object of the 
intellect, although for the gradual difference of diverse intellects diverse motive objects 
serve, which give diverse light and mode of understanding to the intellect, and thus the 
intellect as regards the activity of light and intellective power is diversified according to 


diverse natures in which it is founded, and according to whose mode the intellective 
power is rendered more actual and perfect in the notion of operative power, while 
passive capacity for every intelligible always remains in any intellect. 


You will say: Why do we not say the same about sensitive powers, that any sense, 
however low and external, by this very fact has the capacity and aptitude to be actuated 
by any sensible object, since a sensible object, however perfect, requires nothing other 
than to actuate a power in a sensible mode, although as regards operative power each 
sense has a different species of sensitive power from another, just as any intellective 
power has the capacity to be actuated by any intelligible, although according to 
operative power and gradual diversity, one intellect differs from another in species. 


It is answered that there is a different reason in the intellect and in sense in this respect, 
because capacity in the intellect exceeds connatural operative power and specification, 
which is taken from the motive object, but in sense the capacity for knowing is entirely 
limited to its connatural operative power and to the motive object, and its whole 
capacity is adequated by it. The reason is that all capacity for knowing comes from one 
root, namely from immateriality, for the more something is segregated from matter, the 
more apt it is to become other things than itself, not in the material and entitative 
notion itself but in the formal representative notion. But this immateriality in spiritual 
nature generically taken is complete and perfect, because it lacks all corporeality, 
whence by this very fact it has proportion to be actuated by every object lacking 
corporeality, such as an actually intelligible and immaterial object, because the mode of 
actuating of all these objects agrees in this, that they actuate the power in a spiritual 
mode, and so the capacity or receptive proportion of all of them is one and the same, 
but the operative power, the light by which it is borne to objects, cannot be of the same 
notion in all, because this is not founded on immateriality alone, or the precise lack of 
matter, but on the greater or lesser actuality of the spiritual nature itself, which is 
greater or lesser the more or less it approaches and is assimilated to pure act itself, 
which is the highest spirituality, and from this are taken the different species in 
intelligences, as St. Thomas teaches in the chapter on Being and Essence. But sensitive 
powers proceed in the opposite way from the very genus of the sensible, because from 
sensibility itself they have being in matter and corporeality and are not free from it. 
Hence from the generic sensible notion, they do not have capacity determined to every 
sensible, because rather sensibility and corporeality from their genus impede such 
capacity, and so since from its genus the sensible is not segregated from all matter, but 
has only as much immateriality as it has power of operating above material conditions, 
it follows that the capacity of a sensitive power is adequated by its power and motive 
notion, nor can it be extended and elevated further, because it would be elevated 
beyond its adequate object of knowing if it were elevated beyond its motive. And this is 
the reason why sight cannot be elevated to hearing, because its capacity and not only 
its operative power or mode of operating is limited to the visible, nor does it have any 
other immateriality for knowing, except only concerning the visible, since of itself it 


rather has materiality and corporeality from the very notion of sensibility, whence it 
does not put on immateriality absolutely and simply through lack of matter, but limited 
in respect to the object by which it is intentionally changed according to its proportion. 


From these things it is gathered that an analogical object should not be assigned to the 
intellect, neither on the part of passive power, nor on the part of proportionate power 
and naturally operative. About this second there is no difficulty, since its operative 
power and light is of one species, as arising from a nature of one species, and tending to 
the object under a single formal notion and motive. But concerning the first, namely 
capacity, we say that it is univocal, and its object univocal, not in the notion of being and 
according to itself, for thus it is clear that it encompasses every genus of being and its 
whole amplitude which is analogous, but in the mode by which the intellect is passively 
actuable and elevable to understanding, namely as the intelligible object is in a finite 
mode, for this constitutes the generic notion of created intellect, which is univocal, 
since all intellectual creatures pertain to one predicament, and similarly all intellects: 
only being understood in a finite and infinite mode makes analogy in the genus of the 
intelligible, because this notion alone constitutes intellects of different genera and 
predicaments, namely Divine and created, but created intellect according to capacity 
regards every intelligible in a finite mode just as prime matter regards all forms in a 
substantial mode, and therefore univocally receivable, although it can acquire some only 
supernaturally, namely those which have already ceased to be, and yet it regards them 
univocally, because it composes univocally with them if they are posited. 


It is gathered secondly, what is the adequate object of our intellect, what is the 
proportionate and specific connatural object? For the adequate is every intelligible that 
can be attained in a finite mode whether through elevation or through connatural 
power. Under this breadth is included not only every being insofar as it can be attained 
under a proportionate and connatural mode of knowing, but also as it can be elevated 
beyond such a mode, and participate in the mode of knowing of a superior intellect, 
even of God Himself through the beatific vision, which indeed although it exceeds the 
natural powers or operative power of the intellect, nevertheless does not exceed the 
capacity of the intellect itself, as has been said. Beings of reason are also contained 
under this object not as an exceeding and elevated object, but as formable and knowable 
in the likeness of real being and putting on its mode. 


But the proportionate object of our intellect for this state of union to the body is the 
quiddity of sensible things, and whatever is knowable through connotation to it, as St. 
Thomas says in the First Part, question LXXXIV, art. VI. And by the name of quiddity we 
understand not only predicamental substance, but whatever can be conceived in the 
mode of some nature and essence, even accidents and modes, indeed even singularity 
itself can be taken in the likeness of some essence. But for the state of separation its 
proportionate object is the spiritual quiddity of its own substance, concerning which St. 
Thomas can be seen in the First Part, question LXXxX, art. I and II, where he affirms this 
very thing. And it is manifestly clear, because the Soul for this state cannot immediately 


attain spiritual things, because it receives its knowledge from sensible objects, nor does 
it understand in any other way than from sensibles, and by turning itself to phantasms, 
as experience itself testifies and the very nature of the Soul requires, which since it is 
lowest in the whole intelligible order, is most conformed to the lowest and most 
imperfect intelligible, which is the intelligible in potency, but this must be some quiddity 
not spiritual and immaterial in act, but immaterial in potency, and made intelligible in 
act through abstraction, and so it is called the quiddity of sensible things, for from the 
fact that it is taken in the mode of quiddity and substance, that thing is conceived in an 
intelligible mode, and as abstracting from material conditions, for example, from place 
and time and other sensibles from which spiritual things abstract, for such an 
intelligible must be connatural to some intellect, and to no other than ours, which is 
joined to the senses, so that it can draw its knowledge from sensibles themselves by 
understanding them in the mode of quiddity, and abstractly. 


But that the proportionate object of the separated Soul is spiritual quiddity, especially of 
the Soul itself, is clear because then it lacks conversion to the body, nor does it 
understand by receiving species from sensibles, but by receiving infused species from 
God; and through conversion to separated substances, and thus for that state it has 
operative power of a higher light, and of a more perfect formal notion, namely under a 
notion totally separated from the body even as regards connotation. 


The arguments are solved. 


First, it is argued: The passive power or capacity of our intellect has a distinct object and 
amplitude from its operative power or connatural light, therefore it also has a distinct 
specification, since this is taken from the object; but it is inconvenient that one and the 
same power should have multiple specifications. It is confirmed, because the same 
difficulty still runs, on account of which we distinguish the capacity of the intellect from 
its operative power, for to see God not only is the passive power elevated, but also the 
operative and active power of the intellect, not only the generic notion of intellect, but 
also the specific notion, for man is glorified as man, for his active and specific power 
vitally influences the vision of God, therefore elevation is given beyond its own 
specifying object, and thus it is not necessary to distinguish that passive capacity. It is 
confirmed secondly, because either that passive capacity is a merely natural power, or 
obediential. If the first is said, it cannot extend except to a natural object, not to the 
supernatural, for obediential power alone serves for this. If the second is said, we beg 
the question, and do not explain the difficulty, for we inquire the reason why the 
intellect can be obedientially elevated to see God, but not sight to hearing, and we give 
the reason because God is not outside the obediential capacity of the intellect, when 
this itself is what we inquire, why it is obedientially capable, if it is not contained within 
its natural specifying object. 


It is answered by distinguishing the antecedent. It has a distinct object 
quasi-generically, and including the specifying object under its universality, I concede; it 
has a distinct object quasi-specifically, and constituting a diverse specification, I deny. 
And thus there is not a distinct specification in a single power, but a broader capacity 
from the generic or common notion of intellect, than from the specific, as has been 
explained. And just as a body, by reason of matter which is capable of multiple forms, is 
also capable of multiple common accidents which do not flow from it, and thus the 
passive power of the body is broader than the active, yet it does not therefore have 
multiple specifications, so in its own way in the intelligible genus the intellect can do 
more passively than actively. And this passive power is also in the Angel, because 
although it does not have a possible intellect as in us, that is, which is pure potency 
without any species, or which is in potency with respect to the agent intellect, 
nevertheless it has as broad a passive capacity as our intellect. But when our intellect is 
supernaturally elevated, it does not receive a new specification or species from that 
elevation, because the essential species is always native, but it receives an accidental 
participation of a superior specifying object, that is, of the Divine order, which 
essentially belongs to God. 


To the first confirmation it is answered that the operative power of the intellect is 
elevated, and itself beatified, and influences the vision vitally with an elevated vitality, 
but all this elevability belongs to that activity as it has passive capacity, for that capacity 
is not something distinct from the operative power of the intellect, but the operative 
power itself has capacity by reason of its generic notion as it is spiritual and lacking all 
corporeality, for this, that it be elevated to operate beyond its connatural specifying 
power. And man is beatified as man and according to the specific notion of his intellect, 
as however elevated to a higher mode than his specific mode of understanding, for if he 
remained in that alone, he would not be beatified, but that taken specifically is beatified, 
as however it is elevable above itself by reason of passive capacity for every intelligible 
which is common to it, and generic for every intellect. It is one thing therefore which is 
elevated, another by reason of which it is elevable. 


To the second confirmation it is answered that that capacity of the intellective power is 
entitatively natural, but respectively or terminatively it regards both the connatural 
agent and the supernatural, and with respect to this it is obediential. But when it is 
insisted that in this we beg the question, it is denied. For we do not give the reason why 
this or that object is contained within the breadth of this intellect, because it is 
obedientially capable of it, but we say that the capacity of the intellect extends to every 
intelligible in a finite mode, because it is a spiritual power, and lacking all corporeal 
materiality, and from this it follows that it has obediential power that it be elevable to 
any intelligible whatsoever, even to God clearly seen. Nor is it difficult that a power of 
such great capacity should emanate from the determined nature of the Soul, for the 
substance itself of the Soul, from the fact that it is spiritual, is of as great capacity 
radically, as the intellect itself is formally. 


Secondly, it is argued: Our intellect differs no less from the intellect of an Angel, or of 
God, than sight from hearing, but sight cannot be elevated to hearing even by 
participation, and by accidental elevation, therefore neither can our intellect to 
understanding in the Angelic mode or in the Divine mode, even participatively. But that 
from the generic notion of intellect it regards every intelligible, does not stand in the 
way, for even sight from its generic notion regards the sensible in common, and thus it 
will be able to be elevated participatively to every sensible in particular. Wherefore the 
example which is commonly brought of the eye of an owl, which can be elevated to see 
like an eagle, does not hold, because the eye of an owl and of an eagle are of the same 
species, although one is more perfect than the other, whence elevation to that is not 
extraction from its own specifying object. But our intellect and that of an Angel differ in 
species, and much more our intellect and the intellect of God, whence elevation to that 
is to something outside its specifying object. But to say that our intellect and that of an 
Angel do not differ in species is false, since their natures themselves are diverse in 
species, and consequently their immaterialities. Nor does it avail to say that the intellect 
has infinite passive power or capacity, but sense restricted and limited, for on the 
contrary, because the intellect also has finite capacity, both because it is finite, and of 
finite immateriality, nor can it understand in an infinite mode; and because otherwise it 
would not be satiated by seeing God in a finite mode, because other modes would 
remain of seeing God to infinity of which it is capable, and it can desire them. 


It is answered that the intellect of man and of an Angel differ simply in species just as 
their natures, because specification is taken in the activity itself and operative power, 
which in them is of diverse species. But the passive capacity, which is taken from the 
common and generic notion of spiritual power, exceeds the specification of operative 
power in particular, and is susceptive of any intelligible whatsoever, as has been said. 
But sense, neither by reason of particular specification, nor by reason of generic 
capacity is capable of being elevated beyond its specific operative power, because this is 
adequated to its capacity, because the generic notion of sensibility does not of itself 
have determinate immateriality, but rather materiality, but it begins to be elevated 
above matter from the determinate operative power itself above material conditions, 
and of knowing determinately, whence in them operative power and capacity of their 
immateriality coincide. But spiritual power from its common notion itself determinately 
lacks all corporeality, and is perfectly immaterial, and capable of every intelligible, as has 
been explained. Wherefore we neither use that example of the eye of an owl and eagle 
in all respects, nor do we deny that our intellect and the Angelic differ in species, 
although some say that these intellects differ in the notion of property and respect to 
natures, not in the notion of power and respect to objects. Which if it is understood of 
these intellects as regards capacity is true, because they have the same terminative 
object, but this pertains to the common and generic notion of every intellect. But if it is 
understood as regards the specific notion of operative power, and gradual difference, it 
cannot be true, because to be a property and to be a power is the same, for it is a 
property as a quality, and is of the genus of power as it is a quality. And so the generic 


notion in intellects is of determinate capacity, because it has determinate spirituality, 
and is of indeterminate activity, and only in genus, and says that in confusion, but it is 
determined to this and that active power through its specifications. 


To the final reply concerning the infinity of the intellect it is said that the intellect has 
finite capacity categorematically, but infinite syncategorematically, and in a qualified 
sense, both because it can know to infinity according to more and more; and because it 
can attain infinite accidents simultaneously, as the Soul of Christ infinite thoughts; and 
because it can attain an infinite thing, namely God, although in a finite mode. And to 
what is added concerning the satiety of the beatific vision it is answered that even the 
least perfectly satiates, because although God is not attained in every mode on the part 
of the knower, nevertheless on the part of the thing known every good is attained, and it 
attains an infinite thing containing in itself all those infinite modes by which it can be 
attained, and thus although it does not have them formally, and on the part of the 
knower, nevertheless it has them objectively, and on the part of the thing seen, and thus 
in it it possesses every good, which suffices for the satiety of the will simply. 


Thirdly, it is argued: The passive power of the intellect ought to have some specifying 
object, since it itself is of some species, therefore such a specifying object ought to be 
proportionate to it, since a power, from which it receives its species, ought to be 
proportioned to it, therefore the supernatural intelligible cannot be included in it, since 
this is always exceeding, and never proportionate specifyingly, and intrinsically, but only 
obedientially, and thus if that power is elevated, it is elevated beyond its specification. 
But if it is said: That passive power regards for its specifying object only the connatural 
intelligible, on the contrary because if it is so, it will have only that for its specifying 
object, and thus if it is elevated beyond, it is elevated above the specifying object of its 
capacity, which is to remain in the same difficulty. It is confirmed, because natural and 
supernatural being are of diverse order, and require intellective principles of diverse 
order; one requires natural light, the other supernatural, therefore they cannot specify a 
power of only one order and species, such as is the intellective power, especially 
because a supernatural thing cannot be in sense before it is in intellect, therefore it 
cannot pertain to the object of our intellect, since the object of the intellect ought to be 
in sense before it is in intellect, since it is received from that. 


It is answered that that capacity of the intellect according to itself, and according to the 
common and quasi-generic notion, does not have a specifying or motive connatural 
object, but a terminative one: generically embracing every genus of the intelligible 
actuating in a finite mode, and thus it does not need an object proportionate to its 
nature and positive specification, but not repugnant to its capacity, for that capacity is 
not a positive proportion with respect to all objects, but positive with respect to the 
connatural active or motive, but negative or non-repugnant with respect to the 
supernatural, and thus no specifying object is constituted from the natural and 
supernatural, because truly that capacity is not specified, but is generic and common to 
every intellect, since that capacity does not pertain to a determinate species, but to the 


intellectual genus, and it suffices to have one adequate terminative generic object, 
which agrees in one most common notion, namely of the intelligible actuating in a finite 
mode, whether it actuates supernaturally and by elevation, or connaturally and 
proportionately; nor is positive capacity required for both, but non-repugnance suffices 
for one, and positive power for the other, but that capacity is specified, and positively 
contracted and constituted by the motive object proportionate to itself; but this is not 
according to the amplitude of the whole capacity, but according to its proper power, 
and light, and according to its grade. 


To the first confirmation it is answered that although the supernatural and natural are 
of diverse order, nevertheless they can agree in some common objective notion (for 
even supernatural qualities agree in predicament and genus with natural ones) which is 
terminatively adequate of one power; for they agree in the notion of the intelligible in a 
finite mode, and in this notion not only created supernatural things, but even God 
Himself agrees with the remaining objects in one intelligible notion in common and in 
confusion, according to which the intellective power is capable of every intelligible in a 
finite mode, but it is not to be thought that the supernatural is regarded separately and 
according to a particular notion by the intellective power, but as it agrees in something 
common with the natural, for the intellective power does not have proper powers for 
attaining the supernatural according to itself and separately from the natural, but is 
elevable to it. But that the supernatural is not known first in sense does not stand in the 
way, because it is not the connatural object, which is sensible quiddity, but elevated and 
supernatural, and therefore it is not necessary that it be first attained in itself by sense, 
for to be attained by sense pertains to the connatural object of our intellect, not to 
every object. 


ARTICLE IV. 
Whether the material singular is directly knowable by the intellect in this state? 


In this difficulty there is a contest between the school of St. Thomas and that of Scotus, 
and each has its own supporters. Scotus, therefore, in IV, distinction XLV, question I, 
holds that there is in our intellect a species of the material singular thing directly and 
properly representing it. But because Scotus holds that the first thing our intellect 
knows is not the singular, but the most specific species, as is clear in the first, 
distinction three, question two, and we treated in question I of the Physics, he does not 
seem to hold that these representative species of singulars are altogether the first that 
the agent intellect forms, otherwise not the most specific species would be represented 
first, but the singular thing. Many of the ancients follow Scotus, but of the moderns, 
Father Suarez, in book four on the Soul, chapter III, and disputation vi. of the 
Metaphysics, section vi, Rubio, Valentia, and others whom the Carmelites cite in 
disputation XVIII, question VI. 


St. Thomas holds the opposite opinion in the First Part, question LXXXVI, article one, 
and question LXXXV, article I, reply to the third; Cajetan there; Ferrariensis in the 


second book against the Gentiles, chapter cx; Capreolus in 1, distinction xxxv, question 
two in the solution to the arguments against the IV conclusion. Fonseca in Metaphysics 
chapter two, section five, question three, and the Conimbricenses consider it more 
probable in III on the Soul, chapter five, question IV, art. III], and commonly the 
Thomists. 


For the resolution of this, note three things. First, we can speak either of the impressed 
species or of the expressed species or concept. And of the impressed species itself, 
either that which is made by the benefit of the agent intellect before the intellect 
understands, or that which is formed by the knowing intellect itself from preconceived 
species: for there is greater difficulty about the impressed species, whether it directly 
represents the singular, than about the concept and more about the species first 
abstracted, than about that formed from other preconceived species. 


Secondly, note that the singular can be known in two ways. First, in designated act, and 
as it is a certain quiddity, for that mode of singularity has its own nature and quiddity, 
and thus can be known by the intellect, like one of the other quiddities. In another way 
it can be known in exercised act, namely insofar as it singularizes the thing itself, and 
modifies it under singular and material conditions. And thus we inquire whether it is 
directly attained by the intellect, as we see it attained by sense. And these cognitions 
differ, because in the first, individuation is attained as a certain form according to itself, 
in the second, that which participates its formal effect as it is subject to it is attained. 


Thirdly, note that it is one thing to know something directly, another to know it properly 
or distinctly. To know properly or distinctly is opposed to attaining a thing only in 
confusion and in common, or according to something extraneous, and which is not 
proper to it, for the proper is opposed to the common or extraneous, and the distinct is 
opposed to the confused. But to know directly is opposed to turning back or regressing 
upon the principles of cognition itself, whether they are eliciting principles like power, 
habit, species, and the Soul itself, or ministering principles, as the senses minister to the 
intellect, and are distinct powers from the objects themselves, for if the objects 
themselves are what provide the species, cognition is not rendered indirect or reflexive 
from the fact that it tends to them, just as in the external senses there is direct 
cognition of objects, although species are ministered to the senses by them. Whence it 
is clear that the object of direct cognition and the object immediately attained are not 
the same: for even a secondary and mediate object can be directly attained, and without 
reflection, if it is not held on the part of the eliciting principle. 


I SAY FIRST: The impressed intelligible species which in this state is abstracted from 
the senses cannot represent the singular directly under the exercise and modification of 
singularity, but it can well attain singularity itself in the mode of quiddity. This 
conclusion is expressly that of St. Thomas, who does not deny that the intellect can 
know singulars, which sense knows, but not in the way that sense does, namely 
according to material dispositions and exterior accidents, but by penetrating to the 


intimate nature, as he says in question x on Truth, article v, reply to the fifth. But in 
order to understand nature itself, it must leave behind what pertains to material 
modification and the exercise of singularity, or in order to understand singularity itself, 
it must receive it in the mode of quiddity, and not under modification and material 
exercise, but such exercise it can only understand reflexively and connotatively by 
returning from some concept of quiddity to the exercise itself of singularity, which it 
leaves in the senses. Therefore St. Thomas teaches this conclusion in the First Part, 
question LXXXVI, article I and in v on the Soul, lecture VIII, and question on the Soul, 
art. xx and quodlibet XII, art. I, and often elsewhere, and it is not necessary to adduce 
the words because they are very clear. 


Moreover, the same conclusion is taken from Aristotle, both in 1 Physics, text XLVI, 
where he says: "The universal is known according to reason, the singular according to 
sense." And in III on the Soul text x, where he says: "The Soul, by its sensitive part, 
discerns hot and cold, of which flesh is a certain notion, but it discerns the being of 
flesh by another, either separable, or related to itself, just as a bent line is related when 
it has been extended.” These are Aristotle's words, from which St. Thomas and other 
interpreters have taken this locution, that we understand what the Philosopher calls the 
separable part of the Soul, it knows the being of flesh, when it is related as an extended 
line, but individual notions in flesh, such as cold or hot, it attains by the sensitive part or 
through the senses, and as if by a line bent from the intellect. Suarez responds in book 
iv on the Soul cited, number IX, that Aristotle's meaning is only that it is the same 
intellect which knows the universal and which knows the singular, just as it is the same 
line extended and bent. And whenever Aristotle says that sense is of singulars, but 
intellect of universals, the meaning is that sense is only of singulars, but intellect of 
universals and singulars. But this response does not evacuate the force of Aristotle's 
testimony, for neither he nor we deny that our intellect knows both the universal and 
the singular, but not in the same way both, nor in the same way as sense and intellect, 
and the whole question is about what this diverse mode is. Hence Suarez's response is 
not to the point of the difficulty, but to what the difficulty supposes. And so when 
Aristotle posits a diverse mode in knowing the universal or singular in the intellect, 
which even Suarez himself admits, saying that just as the same line is curved and 
straight, having itself only in diverse modes, so also the intellect knowing those two 
things, it remains to explain this diverse mode by which the intellect knows the singular 
and universal, and by what reason the intellect is said to relate itself in knowing the 
singular as a bent line, which we refer to reflexive cognition as will be proved 
immediately, but Fr. Suarez does not explain in what that reflection and that diverse 
mode consist. 


The foundation of this conclusion is taken from the proper and formal reason and mode 
by which the intellect proceeds in knowing, from that by which sense proceeds. For 
then some object begins to pertain to the intellect, and under that notion is attained 
properly and directly, under which it begins to be intelligible, and to be discerned from 


the sensible, for it is clear that just as intellect and sense are very diverse powers, so in 
their objects the intelligible and sensible must differ and the intelligible notion is 
necessarily that which is directly attained by the intellect, but sensible things are 
rendered intelligible by the fact that such an object is removed from material 
conditions, which singularize it, and is attained only in the mode of quiddity, so that 
quiddity or the substance of the thing is the proper and per se object of the intellect, 
therefore the intellect cannot be directly borne to these objects as modified by those 
material conditions which singularize, but as it abstracts from them, therefore it cannot 
directly attain singulars under the exercise of singularity and material conditions but 
under the notion of quiddity. The major is certain, and the minor is proved, because 
sensible things as they are subject to material conditions by which they are singularized 
can be attained by sense, for this is clear from experience itself, because by the senses 
we know things as they exist outside, and there they exist with material conditions as 
singularized by them therefore as long as they are under those conditions, they are not 
yet understood as formally pertaining to the intellect, and as actually intelligible objects, 
according to that in which the intelligible is first discerned from the sensible, since 
under that state and those conditions, they can still be attained by sense, therefore 
there does not yet shine forth that which is proper to the intellect, but at most that 
which is common to sense and intellect even in the opposite opinion, which says that 
the universal is properly known by the intellect, but the singular both by the intellect 
and by sense; but the intellect understands whatever objects it understands under their 
proper notion, not under a notion common to it and to sense, since whatever it attains, 
is insofar as it is intelligible, but as intelligible it is discerned from the sensible, and does 
not say a notion common to it, therefore under this notion the intellect directly attains 
the thing; but as has been proved as long as a thing is understood under material 
conditions, and the exercise of singularity, it is understood as sensible and under that 
notion by which it can be attained by the senses and is in fact attained, but as it is 
attained in the mode of quiddity, it is rendered intelligible and immaterial from the very 
mode in which it is received, namely without the material conditions of place and time, 
etc. therefore the notion of quiddity and not the modification of singularity is the 
proper object of the intellect, but whatever some power knows, it attains under the 
notion of its proper object, and not otherwise. Otherwise it would exceed its proper and 
essential mode of operating. Wherefore the singular will only be able to be understood 
by the intellect, insofar as it is received in the mode of quiddity, not as it is subject to 
the exercise of singularity, and under its modification, for under this it is reduced to the 
sensible mode of quiddity itself. 


You will say first: The singular is also rendered intelligible, not insofar as it is received in 
the mode of quiddity, but insofar as it is represented in a spiritual mode, that is, through 
a species that is spiritual in entity, and in a spiritual mode, which does not happen in 
sense, although on the part of the thing represented, the object is material. 


Secondly: The quiddity of a thing does not seem to be the proper and formal object of 
the intellect, both because we do not always understand the quiddities of things, but 
rarely and with difficulty; and because while it penetrates interior things, it also attains 
exterior things, and so the intellect attaining the essence also attains its passions and 
accidents, therefore not only under the notion of quiddity, but under the notion of 
singularity and exteriority can the intellect know things; and finally because even the 
intellect of an Angel regards the interior of a thing, and quiddity, and yet can directly 
attain individuals, as St. Thomas teaches in the First Part, question LVII, art. II, therefore 
this should not prevent our intellect from also directly attaining singulars, although it is 
borne to quiddity. 


To the first it is answered that the proper specifying object of the intellect, and its 
discernment from sense, is regarded very materially and accidentally if the difference is 
placed only in the entity of the species itself, not in the object represented, and its 
mode of representing. For it is the object represented that specifies and discerns, not 
the entity of the species. Either, therefore, this object remains under the same 
conditions and materiality under which it was the object of the senses, or not. If it does 
not remain, therefore it leaves those behind, therefore the intellect is not directly borne 
to them, since it abstracts from them, and leaves them behind, and thus we have our 
intent, that singularity is not directly attained by the intellect, but is left behind. But if 
the object remains under the same conditions and materiality, it matters little that the 
entity of the representing species is spiritual, since the entity does not specify but the 
object, but the object remains entirely the same as in sense, therefore the specification, 
and thus it is not regarded as intelligible in the being of the object, nor does it remain 
proportionate in the being of the object to the power itself, therefore it is not attained 
by it. 


To the second it is answered that it is one thing to understand the quiddity of a thing, 
another to understand in the mode of quiddity. The intellect does not always 
understand the quiddity of a thing, because it does not always penetrate the thing as it 
is in itself; nevertheless it always understands in the mode of quiddity, because from its 
mode it strives to penetrate among interior things concerning any thing, whether it be 
accident or substance. And therefore quiddity is called by the Philosopher the proper 
object of the intellect in On the Soul, text XXVI, and there by St. Thomas lecture XI. And 
in I-II, question VIII, art. 1: "To understand is said to be as if to read within, and this is 
manifestly clear to those considering the difference between intellect and sense, for 
sensitive cognition is occupied with exterior sensible qualities, but intellective cognition 
penetrates to the essence of the thing, but the object of the intellect is what something 
is,’ as is said in III On the Soul. Wherefore although the intellect does not in fact always 
penetrate to the quiddity of the thing, nevertheless the mode of knowing of itself ought 
to be tending to quiddity, which could not be if the representation itself of the species 
were directly to the object under material modification, and conditions of singularity, 
which occupy externally, and one does not enter into interior things unless these are 


removed, because quiddity is common of itself, and therefore is received without 
conditions of singularity. And to the second proof it is said that he who knows interior 
things also attains exterior things, but under the mode of interior things, and as they 
pertain and are ordered to them. Hence the intellect either understands singularity in 
designated act and in the mode of quiddity, and then directly knows it, or if it attains it 
in exercise, it is necessary that its conversion be made to the senses, in which it is 
represented under this exercise, and from which it abstracts the intelligible object. And 
so we Said in question 1 of the Physics, the intellect even when it understands as to 
whether something is, does not abstract from what it is, but in quiddity itself attains the 
most common predicate, namely the notion of being as such and order to being. To the 
third proof it is said that an Angel understands quiddities much more intimately than we 
do, not by abstracting from singulars and discoursing, but by comprehending, and 
according to the influx from a superior cause from which they emanate, namely from 
God. Hence because they begin from substance and from the interior root, they can 
directly proceeding arrive even at individuation, which is founded and rooted there, and 
proceeds from God just as nature itself and quiddity; but to an Angel things are 
represented as they originate from God in this universe, and according as they have 
connection in the universe. But we do not attain the substance and quiddity of a thing 
by beginning from it, but by ascending from singularity, and leaving behind its 
conditions, because we receive from sensibles, leaving behind what is proper to 
sensibility, because it is only potentially intelligible not actually. Hence singularity is not 
attained, except as on the part of the term from which, and therefore through reflection 
and connotation to the senses, in which singulars are directly represented. 


I SAY SECONDLY: Concepts formed by the intellect concerning a singular thing under 
that reflection and connotation to phantasms to which conversion is made, do not 
directly represent the singular, although they can be proper and distinct concepts of the 
singular thing. The first part of the conclusion is deduced from St. Thomas in the First 
Part, question LXXXVI, article 1, reply to objection 2, where he says: "That the singular is 
not prevented from being understood because it is singular; but because it is material, 
for nothing is understood except immaterially.’ And in the solution to the third: "That 
the singular which sense understands concretely, the intellect understands abstractly 
and immaterially which is to know in the universal." From which the argument is made. 
The reason which prevents the direct representation of a singular thing is materiality, 
but a concept is not less immaterial, indeed much more so, than the impressed species, 
since it represents the object understood in act and consequently has less potentiality 
in the intelligible notion, therefore it is necessary that the representation itself of the 
concept be immaterial, therefore it does not directly represent the singular, otherwise it 
would have to be denied that the reason for not directly knowing the singular is not its 
materiality, but singularity itself, which St. Thomas denies. And certainly if it is once 
posited that the immateriality of the concept does not repugn the direct representation 
of a singular thing, I do not see how it could be gathered from the immateriality of the 
intellect and of the impressed species, that the singular cannot be directly known or 


represented. Moreover, for our intellect to know singulars by reflection, it is necessary 
that it be converted to phantasms, and use that conversion to know the singular, but 
this conversion is made through the concept itself not through the impressed species, 
because it is made through cognition which is terminated by the concept itself, 
therefore it is especially the concept which knows singulars by reflection, and attains 
them, indeed if reflection and indirect representation were not made in the concept, it 
would not be verified that the intellect knows the singular indirectly, or reflexively. 


You will say: A reflexive concept presupposes a direct one, therefore the reflexive 
representation of the singular in a concept presupposes some direct concept upon 
which it falls, but someone can form a first concept from singulars, as if when first 
aroused, he attends to some singular, therefore then he does not have a reflexive 
concept, since it does not presuppose any prior one. But if it is said to presuppose a 
phantasm upon which it falls, against this is that then the intellect does not have a 
species representing the phantasy itself, or phantasm so as to revert upon it, and we 
frequently experience that we conceive and form propositions about singulars with no 
recollection of a phantasm, or phantasy, but only of the object, how then is a reflexive 
concept of the singular formed in the phantasm? 


It is answered that reflection is indeed made upon the phantasm itself, because there 
and not in any prior concept of the intellect itself, the singular is represented and it is 
called reflection, because although it is not upon the act itself, or the eliciting power, it 
is nevertheless upon the act, or power originating the cognition of the intellect. And to 
the reply it is answered that a species representing the phantasm itself or phantasy 
separately from the object is not required, nor that it be known in designated act, what 
a phantasm or phantasy is, but it suffices to give a species representing the object as 
abstracted from the phantasm, and consequently connoting it obliquely, just as also 
when the intellect reflects upon its own act, it does not have a proper species of the act 
separately from the object, but by representing the object as known, or terminating 
cognition it returns to considering the cognition itself. Hence by reason of such 
connotation, the intellect is converted to phantasms in which singulars themselves are 
represented, which reflection suffices for knowing the singular, as we shall soon say, 
although sometimes the intellect also uses a more perfect reflection, namely by 
returning upon its own act, and from the act to the phantasm, yet this is not always 
required, as we shall soon say. Therefore we do not always experience phantasms 
themselves and phantasy according to themselves, yet we always experience conversion 
to the objects of phantasms, namely to singulars according to conditions represented in 
the phantasm. 


The second part of the conclusion, that this concept is proper and distinct of singulars, 
does not seem to be admitted by some older Thomists, who only admitted a confused 
concept of the singular thing, Cajetan in I part. q. LXXXVI, art. I and Capreolus in 1, dist. 
III, quest. I in the solution to the arguments against the fourth conclusion. But others 
hold the opposite as Ferrariensis in 1 against the Gentiles ch. LXV about the eighth 


reason to the third doubt, and M. Bannez I p.q.LXXXVI, art. 1, doubt II. The reason is 
taken from St. Thomas, because the intellect knows singulars, as they are extremes of 
propositions which it forms, and according as one singular is discerned from another, 
for it forms this proposition: Peter is a man, Peter is not Paul, John was not Christ, and 
similar ones; but those extremes if they are not known determinately, but in confusion 
for some man, the intellect will not be certain of that truth determinately, nor will it be 
able to discern one individual from another, for they are not discerned through a 
confused notion since in that they agree. But St. Thomas simply concedes that the 
intellect knows through reflection those extremes of propositions about a singular 
term, as is clear in I p. q. LXXXVI, art. I and q. x on Truth art. v to 3 and in iv, dist. L, q. 1, 
art. III to 3 and other places, therefore he concedes a determinate and proper 
distinction of concept, since the term which is placed and known in that proposition is 
determinately singular, and is placed there as it is determinately discerned from another 
individual, which cannot be done through a common concept as when it is said Socrates 
is not Plato. Finally, for a proper concept of individuals it suffices to know their 
distinction and comparison among themselves and with the universal, but the intellect 
compares the universal to the singular, and compares singulars among themselves by 
attaining their distinction, and through order to the universal making induction from 
individuals to the universal itself, therefore there is no reason why we should deny to 
the intellect a proper and distinct concept of singulars, and not only a confused one, 
although using reflection, and consequently phantasm in order to which reflection is 
made. 


You will say: If the concept of a singular thing is proper and yet reflexive, therefore it is 
necessary that because it is reflexive it does not directly represent the singular, but the 
universal, and consequently the concept of the singular will be a common concept, and 
further it is necessary that every concept of a universal thing properly represent a 
singular thing, because in every concept of the universal there must be given conversion 
to phantasms, which are determinate singulars, therefore if this reflection suffices for a 
proper concept of the singular thing, every concept however abstract of the universal 
thing, will be proper to the singular thing by this very fact, that it is converted to 
phantasms. 


It is answered that the concept of a singular thing, or common thing differs in the mode 
of tending to the same objects, namely because they proceed in opposite ways, for the 
concept of a universal thing abstracted from phantasms has for its term to which the 
universal itself, and for its term from which the singular from which it abstracts, and 
which it leaves behind, but the concept of a singular thing has for its term from which 
the universal, not which it leaves behind, but from which it reflects the concept itself to 
the singular, which it represented in the connoted and oblique, and as term from which, 
for that oblique and connoted it expresses, or attends to the concept and by attending, 
and expressing it knows from reflection from the common nature itself, which it 
represented. But a concept is denominated universal, or singular from that which it 


ultimately intends, and as term to which where it ultimately rests, because motion is 
denominated from the term where it rests, and therefore a common concept is not 
singular, because what in one is the ultimate term, is not in the other. But any 
conversion whatsoever to phantasms does not suffice, that a concept be called singular, 
but conversion to phantasms expressing that which was represented only in 
connotation and obliquely in the common concept, and from nature universally, and in 
common represented tending to the singular of the phantasm, as to what is ultimately 
intended. 


I SAY THIRDLY: Impressed species, which are formed in our intellect from 
preconceived species, or concepts of singular things also do not represent them 
adequately, and directly, but like the concepts themselves from which they are formed, 
although they can represent singulars properly and distinctly. This conclusion supposes 
what St. Thomas affirms in I part. quest. XII, art. IX, that the intellect is born from 
preconceived species to form other species, which remain in memory. These species 
therefore since they are formed from concepts, and concepts represent the singular 
properly and distinctly, although through some reflection to phantasms, can also form 
species representing the singular distinctly, and properly, but not directly nor 
adequately, The reason is taken from what has been said, because that species thus 
formed is immaterial, therefore it ought to represent in an immaterial mode, and 
according to the laws of immaterial representation, that is, with segregation from 
material conditions at least from the very mode of representing, although on the part of 
the thing represented it can express and attain distinctly that which pertained 
connotatively and obliquely to the species, through reflection however. And then, 
because thus the concept itself represented from which that species is formed, because 
as we have shown the concept also cannot represent directly, therefore neither can that 
species, because it cannot exceed the concept from which it was formed. You will say: 
That concept from which the species is formed, has two things, both to regard universal 
nature and to terminate reflection to the singular which is the object of the phantasm. 
What therefore prevents a species from being formed representing from that concept 
not universal nature, but only the termination of reflection, and consequently it will be 
adequate to the singular itself, because it will represent only it? It is answered that two 
things prevent this, both the very immateriality of the species not only in entity, but also 
in representation, for the object represented immaterially must necessarily correspond 
to it, therefore without material conditions which render it sensible, and thus not 
actually intelligible, and immaterial; and because if it represents the termination of 
reflection as such, it is necessary that the direct be presupposed there in order to which 
that reflexive termination is posited, therefore if from that concept is taken what 
pertains to the termination of reflection, that representation cannot be taken as it is 
adequate to singulars, but as derived from universal nature directly represented, 
otherwise it does not terminate reflection, but will represent the singular absolutely and 
directly, which was not previously in that concept. 


From which you may gather, how the separated Soul can understand corporeal singulars 
through species which it brings with it from here, for that the separated Soul not only 
knows singulars which are with it, but which it knew in this life, is clear from that in 
Luke 16 where it was said to the rich man: "Remember that you received good things in 
your life," and he himself remembered that he had five brothers, and thus it is necessary 
to posit in the Soul some species of singular things, which it knew here, and then it 
cannot use a concept converting itself to phantasms, because it lacks them, therefore 
either it must use new species infused by God, or some which remained in memory 
from this life and are formed from preconceived species concerning singulars. And the 
first alone does not suffice, because those infused species are not so perfect, and 
efficacious as the species of the intellect of an Angel, because neither is the power itself 
of the Soul so strong as in an Angel, and therefore infused species in the Soul represent 
things more in common, than they can descend even to singulars. Hence it is necessary, 
that as through those species singulars also are attained, those universal and superior 
species be determined from some determination, namely either through preceding 
cognition, or through some affection, or through natural habitude, or through Divine 
ordination, as St. Thomas teaches in the First Part, quest. LXXXIX, art. iv, and quest. xix 
on Truth, art. II, therefore preceding cognition had in this life leaves in memory itself a 
species not only representing the thing, but also its reflection, which it had in this life to 
phantasms in which the singular was represented, or also affects thence followed in the 
will, and all other connoted things, which were explained in that concept, and thus 
although the separated Soul does not reflect to phantasms, it nevertheless retains 
species representing that reflection, which it had in this life to such, or such a singular, 
and thus represents it in a reflexive mode previously made in this life, and represented 
in that species. 


On the necessity of conversion to phantasms. 


But you will inquire: Whether this reflection to phantasms, and indirect cognition of 
singulars is the same as the conversion to phantasms, which is commonly said to be 
necessary for every cognition in this state, and what it is; or whether reflection upon 
the very act of the intellect, and its power is required, that from there one may arrive at 
the phantasm, and know the singular. It is answered that reflection upon the proper act 
of the intellect, which is reflection strictly speaking, is not required for cognition of the 
singular, but reflection upon the phantasm, which is of another power, suffices; it is 
called reflection, however, because it is an ordering of the act and conversion to the 
power whence the cognition of the intellect itself originates. Sometimes, however, the 
first reflection is also given, and through it the singular in the phantasm can also be 
reached, as St. Thomas teaches in the question on the Soul, art. XX to 4 from those 
things which are placed in the second place, and question v on Truth art. v. But 
nevertheless this reflection is not always required, because this is ordered to knowing 
the act of the intellect in designated act, but we experience that we know singulars 
externally without attaining anything of our act, or reflecting upon it, therefore this 


reflection upon the act of the intellect is not required for knowing the singular, indeed 
not even upon the phantasm itself, as it is a certain act in itself, for often we experience 
that we act in the intellect concerning singulars without recalling the act of phantasy, 
and many who are ignorant of Philosophy do not attain what that act is. Therefore 
reflection to the object represented in the phantasm, which is singular, suffices, for this 
is connoted in the species itself abstracted by the agent intellect, as the term from 
which which is left behind, but is expressed directly in the phantasm itself. And through 
this that the intellect is converted to attending to what is connotatively represented in 
its species, it is said to be converted or to reflect to phantasms, that is, to the object 
directly represented in the phantasm. 


And that this reflection of the intellect to phantasms suffices for knowing the singular, is 
taken from St. Thomas in the First Part, question LXXXVI, article one, where he says: 
"That our intellect indirectly and through a certain reflection can know the singular, 
because as was said above, even after it has abstracted intelligible species, it cannot 
understand in act according to them, except by converting itself to phantasms, in which 
it understands intelligible species, as is said in the third book On the Soul." Therefore St. 
Thomas reduces the reflection of cognition attaining the singular, to the very necessity 
of converting itself to phantasms in its cognition, which conversion is then called 
reflection, when the intellect attends to what is connotatively, and as if obliquely 
represented in the intelligible species, and regards it, as principally, and ultimately 
intended for knowing. And if more had attended to this, the opinion of St. Thomas 
concerning the cognition of singulars indirectly and through reflection would not 
appear so harsh to them, because this is only reduced to conversion to phantasms, 
according as through this conversion cognition of singularity is intended, which is only 
touched obliquely in the immaterial and abstracted species. 


The necessity of this conversion to phantasms in every act of our intellection is handed 
down by St. Thomas, in the First Part, question LXXXIV, article seven, from Aristotle in 
the third book On the Soul, text XXXIX, where it is said: "That nothing sensing, nothing 
will learn, or understand, but it is necessary when it speculates, to speculate some 
phantasm." The reason for which St. Thomas brings there, because the proper object of 
our intellect is material quiddity, or nature, or substance, or the interiority of a thing 
existing in corporeal matter. Since therefore this nature does not exist except in some 
individual it cannot be known by the intellect fully and completely, unless it extends 
itself to the individual, because the intellect strives to know the true, and its concepts 
and cognition are ordered to this, but truth is taken through conformity to being or 
non-being, but being is found in individuals, therefore that the intellect may order its 
conceptions to truth, it is necessary to order to being, which is found in singulars, and 
consequently to phantasms, in which singulars are represented. To this, since those 
species are abstracted from material singulars, although they do not represent this or 
that determinately, but in common, nevertheless they cannot totally abstract from 
connotation of individuals, because that nature thus abstracted has similitude to the 


thing as existing in individuals, and so just as in conceiving things it cannot totally 
prescind from some being, or order to being, or in the likeness of being, because being 
under which every object is understood, says order to being, so it cannot prescind from 
some similitude of the individual, in which alone being is found, and so to be converted 
to the phantasm is necessary in every cognition in which some being of a sensible thing 
is adumbrated, which is found in singulars alone, but singulars are represented in the 
senses. And experience itself testifies to this, for when we strive to understand 
something perfectly, we form phantasms, in which we inspect them, as if exploring truth 
to the similitude of singulars, or if fitting phantasms are not applied there is danger of 
declining to falsity. 


But that this dependence on phantasms is reduced to the punishment of sin, as Scotus 
does in 1, dist. II, quest. III, and dist. XLV, quest. III, or to the natural subordination of 
powers, of which if one attains that same object which another does, it is necessary that 
when one operates, the other also operates, is excellently refuted by Cajetan in I p. q. 
LXXXIV, art. VII, because even before sin Adam understood through conversion to 
phantasms, and by receiving species from sensibles, as St. Thomas teaches in I p. q. 
XCIV, art. II for to this the Soul is naturally united to the body, that through the senses it 
may receive species, and understand dependently on them, but this is natural to the 
Soul, nor does it come to it from sin, otherwise by reason of sin it would seek to be in 
the body, and to understand dependently on the body, and to receive species. But the 
same reason is for receiving species, and using them, because it uses them in that mode 
in which they represent, and they represent with connotation to the body. But in the 
state of glorification the Soul will not have this dependence on phantasms, because it 
has infused knowledge not received from the senses, which is given to the separated 
Soul itself, and when it is reunited to the body, it has such full dominion over it from 
glorification, that it can use the knowledge of the separated Soul without dependence 
on the senses, for it is clear that then it will perfectly know Angels, which would not be 
if it did not use the knowledge of the separated Soul. But that when one power operates 
concerning one object, also another power which attains it must operate concerning 
the same, is false since rather such powers impede each other if one operates intensely 
concerning the same as another; but phantasms rather aid intelligence, as experience 
testifies. 


ARTICLE V. 
Difficulties against the doctrine of the preceding article are resolved. 


First, it is argued: Because it is not repugnant for a material singular to be directly 
understood, either on the part of the representing species or on the part of the concept 
itself, therefore it is not repugnant in any respect. The antecedent is proved as to the 
first part, both because the species of Angels are no less, indeed much more spiritual 
and immaterial than ours, and yet they also directly represent singularity itself as we 
admit, therefore on the part of the species or representation of the species it is not 


repugnant for there to be a species of a singular thing directly representing it; and also 
because it does not seem repugnant that there be an expressed species directly 
representing the singular, as many authors think, therefore neither will it be repugnant 
for there to be an impressed species, at least formed from preconceived species 
representing the singular, since a concept or expressed species is no less immaterial 
than an impressed one, therefore if a concept can represent the singular itself while 
maintaining that immateriality, why not an impressed species? This is confirmed, 
because in the separated soul there remain species representing determinate singulars, 
as in Luke 16 it is said of that rich man who remembered that he had five brothers, and 
that he had received good things in this life, all of which are determinate and sensible 
singulars, and yet he does not understand these singulars through conversion to 
phantasms, as is evident, because they cease with the body in which they are rooted, 
nor through newly infused species, because these cannot distinctly and perfectly 
represent sensible individuals which come to be among us, since the soul cannot 
operate with such efficacy concerning these infused species as the Angels can, as we 
said above from St. Thomas, therefore the species which it carries from here must 
represent to it distinctly and determinately the singulars themselves. Apart from the 
fact that those species are either supernatural, and thus the soul would need 
supernatural light to know sensible singular objects, and consequently would not know 
them by virtue of its natural state, or if they are natural, then it will be natural for the 
soul to know material singulars directly, and thus this must also be fitting for it in this 
life. 


It is responded by denying the antecedent. To the first proof it is said that there is a far 
different reason for Angelic species and for ours, for Angelic species are infused by God 
and represent not as they are derived from God, and as Augustine says in De Genesi ad 
litteram, Book 2, Chapter 8: "Those things which are below the Angels are so caused that 
they first come to be in the knowledge of the rational creature, and then in their own 
genus,’ which testimony St. Thomas cites and follows in the First Part, Question 55, 
Article 1. Therefore those species do not represent singulars by receiving representation 
from things, but from the principle of things themselves which is God. From this a 
difference is seen, that our species cannot put on an immaterial representation of the 
object (for the fact that the species itself is immaterially entitative is not formally 
considered in the species but materially) except by stripping away the material 
conditions under which objects are sensibly represented, and therefore for the intellect 
to be converted to such material conditions, it cannot directly tend through abstraction, 
because abstraction rather distances from them, but it needs to return or reflect to the 
senses, where those material conditions were represented and attained. But Angelic 
species, since they are not taken from things but derived from God who is an immaterial 
principle causing material things, it is not repugnant that species exemplified from Him 
represent natures immaterially in universal, and extend even to the individuals 
contained under them directly, because they do not represent those natures as they 
abstract from individuals, but as they descend from God; but from God is derived not 


only nature, but also its individuation. Therefore we do not say that direct 
representation of a material singular thing is repugnant to every intelligible species, but 
to a species which is intelligible through denudation and abstraction from material 
conditions, not one which is intelligible through participation from a spiritual principle 
causing material things, which is God. And thus also Angelic species are not adequated 
to singulars, but represent both natures and individuation in a more universal and 
eminent way. Hence they do not need to reflect and convert to senses representing 
singulars, since the senses are not principles of their cognition, but from the very 
principle of all things they have the ability to attain even singulars. 


To the second proof it is said that, as we have already shown, there is also no concept 
directly representing the singular, but there is one representing it distinctly and 
properly supposing reflection to phantasms, as has already been proved, although it is 
true that in the impressed species itself connotatively and obliquely the singulars 
themselves were contained, insofar as it represented abstractly from them, and 
therefore the concept expresses through conversion itself to phantasms that which was 
only in connotation and obliquely in the species. Hence that second concept expressing 
the singular does indeed represent it distinctly and properly, that is, as the ultimate 
term which it intends, but derived from the prior concept in which nature was directly 
represented in universal, and therefore it is called reflexive, because it descends from 
the prior concept and returns from universal nature to its individuation; but for it to be 
a reflexive concept it stands well that it directly represent that which is reflexive with 
respect to the prior: but nevertheless the very concept of the singular thing, as we have 
said, because it is immaterial, does not represent the singular only and adequately, but 
as contained in common nature, and returning and descending from it to inferiors. 
Therefore there is never given a concept or immaterial representation adequate to the 
immaterial singular, but it is required that it be represented under an immaterial mode, 
but the mode is not that the entity of the species alone is spiritual, but also the formal 
reason of attaining and representing nature in an immaterial mode, that is, abstracted 
from material conditions, although for attending to them on the part of the thing known 
it also reflects. 


To the confirmation it is responded that the soul in the state of separation understands 
in the manner of Angels as a separate spirit, not united, nor receiving from the body. 
And therefore it receives infused species derived not from things themselves, but from 
the very principle of things, God, nor are they supernatural to it, but natural for that 
state. But nevertheless, because of the imperfection of intellectual light in the soul, it 
cannot so perfectly penetrate to individuals by virtue of those species as an Angel can, 
and therefore it needs some determination, either from preceding cognition left behind, 
or from some new change or divine ordination made concerning it as has been said. 
Therefore the species which it carries with it from here, in which the singular was 
represented under an immaterial mode and with reflection, can also serve to determine 


those universal infused species, since they represent the singular, but in that mode in 
which it was known, that is, with reflection. 


Secondly, it is argued: Because if the abstracted species does not represent the singular 
but nature in common, or in an indifferent mode, it is necessary that for forming a 
concept of a singular thing, although it is determined by reflection from something, but 
not from something within the intellect, because if that is universal it is equally 
indifferent, if singular it is asked how it is produced by the intellect, and there will be 
the same difficulty; nor from something extrinsic, e.g. a phantasm, because since it is 
corporeal and outside the intellect, it cannot determine it intrinsically, since it is not 
within it, nor does it determine because it is a known object, otherwise to form a 
concept of a singular thing it would be necessary to know the phantasm itself which is 
contrary to experience; nor can it be assigned by what species the phantasm itself is 
known since there is no species in the intellect of the singular thing before that 
reflection, but a universal species does not suffice, for the difficulty returns how it is 
determined to this singular phantasm. Nor finally does the phantasm determine the 
universal species through some sympathy of powers, because this sympathy can change 
nothing in the representation itself of the species, and in the concept produced, and 
since this sympathy is always given, because it is nothing other than the natural 
connection of powers, the intellect will always know the singular. This is confirmed, 
because it seems absurd that so much is required to know separate substances in this 
life, as to know a material singular, but we know those only connotatively and obliquely, 
if therefore we similarly say that we know singulars, we equate them to separate 
substances, although these are contained under material quiddity, which is the 
proportionate object of the intellect, while separate substances are outside it. 


It is responded that the species representing universally and indifferently is determined 
to forming a concept of a singular thing, extrinsically indeed by the phantasm itself as 
by a more determinate object to which the intellect is converted, but intrinsically by the 
abstracted species itself, which obliquely and connotatively imports a relation to those 
singulars of the phantasm as to a term left behind, for it represents nature abstracted 
from them, whence it leaves some connotation and relation to them, by reason of which 
that representation and cognition made through it always depends on phantasms. And 
so the species itself representing nature also moves to knowing the oblique and 
connotated of such nature, and the origin whence it was first abstracted, and similarly 
to verifying what is known of that nature, because verification is made in order to being 
and to the singulars in which nature exists, as we have already explained. But to know 
something reflexively, a new species directly representing is not required, for thus it 
would not be reflection, but the same which directly represents one thing serves for 
reflection, insofar as it obliquely and connotatively represents another, for thus we 
showed in Logic, q. 23, from various places of St. Thomas, that reflexive cognition is not 
made through another species from the direct object, but through the very same, 
insofar as it connotes, or says some relation to what is to be known reflexively, namely 


to the act itself of the intellect or phantasy, as can be seen in De Veritate q. 10, a. 9 ad 4 
and 10, and in III Sent. d. 23, q. 1, a. 2 ad 3. Where he teaches that act, habit and species 
are known reflexively through the species of the object itself, insofar as it connotes the 
power or principles of knowing. Thus therefore through the species representing the 
universal, not in any way, but as abstracted from phantasms, from singularity as from a 
term from which, it has whence it can reflect and return upon the singulars themselves 
which are directly represented in the phantasm, and thus the extrinsic and objective 
determination on the part of the phantasms suffices with that intrinsic representation 
of the species connotatively and obliquely attaining singulars. And when it is said that if 
the phantasm determines as a known object, it is necessary to know the phantasm itself, 
it is responded that it is not necessary to know the phantasm itself, as it is a certain 
thing in itself, but it suffices to know its object, which is the singular, and thus it will 
reflect upon what is represented in the phantasm, although it does not reflect upon the 
entity of the representing phantasm. Nor are these reflections so difficult, that even 
very rustic men do not make much greater ones every day, although few understand the 
entities of concepts, but this is not required for reflection on singulars. 


To the confirmation it is responded that separate substances and material singulars are 
diametrically opposed in the mode of our cognition, although both seem to be attained 
connotatively and only obliquely by it. Separate substances indeed, because they exceed 
every material quiddity even abstractly known; but material singulars, because they do 
not yet arrive at such abstraction, without which the object is not proportioned to a 
spiritual power abstracting and immaterially knowing; and therefore they are not known 
in the same way, but in extremely diverse and opposed ways; just as some objects can 
escape the intellect because they are of excessive cognition like God, others because 
they are of minimal entity, and also in vision some things because they are very bright, 
others because they are too minute, are not seen, but in an opposed way. 


Thirdly, it is argued: Because this mode of knowing singulars is opposed to distinct 
cognition of them, therefore it should not be posited. The antecedent is proved, because 
once the species of man has been abstracted from some individual, when another 
occurs, either another species is abstracted, or not. If it is not abstracted, therefore this 
man in singular cannot be distinctly known, because the species which is in the intellect 
was abstracted from another man, and consequently from another phantasm, and says 
connotation and relation to that, not to another, therefore through it conversion cannot 
be made to another phantasm representing another man in singular. But if another 
species is abstracted representing man abstracted from another individual, there will be 
two species in the intellect of the same nature and species, which in the opinion of St. 
Thomas is impossible, in another superfluous. This is confirmed, because if cognition of 
singulars is through reflection not to the entity itself of the phantasm, but to the object, 
this is found in every cognition of the intellect for this state, and thus every cognition of 
the intellect would be cognition of a singular thing. Nor does this direct cognition of the 
singular seem to require great perfection, since it belongs to sense, and whatever 


belongs to an inferior power can belong to a superior; nor such imperfection that it 
cannot belong to our intellect, since it belongs to the Angelic intellect to directly 
understand singulars through its species, which are more abstract than ours. 


It is responded by denying the antecedent. To the proof it is said that a species once 
abstracted from one individual, if another individual occurs, can be applied for the 
same, unless perhaps from such an individual the common nature itself can be better 
understood, which was not yet fully understood from the prior, for then a new species 
can be produced, because in these species variation of representation is intrinsic 
variation, since representation itself is natural. But if in the common nature itself there 
is nothing to be varied, but only in knowing a new individual, it is not necessary to 
generate a new species, but that same one can be applied to diverse individuals which 
occur in phantasm, for one similar suffices for all similar things, in which all agree. But if 
the individuals themselves have distinct and dissimilar accidents among themselves, the 
species of those diverse accidents which are generated in the intellect will concur for 
those, for accidents are also abstracted in common, and according to their quiddity, and 
where diverse accidents occur, diverse species of those accidents are applied, and thus 
a diverse individual is known. But where there is the same similitude of nature and 
accidents, the same species suffices with diverse application, just as the same habit of 
prudence is applied to all singulars through the cogitative power, concerning which St. 
Thomas in the First Part, q. 68, a. 1 ad 2, and II-Il, q. 47, a. 3 ad 1. See also De Veritate q. 2, 
a. 6 ad 3, and q. 10, a. 5, where he shows how through the movement of the mind to 
phantasms the intellect mixes itself with singulars. 


To the confirmation it is responded that although in every cognition we need to be 
converted to phantasms, but not always in the same way; for sometimes we use the 
phantasm as only connotated in the intelligible species, and thus from the singular itself 
we are converted to knowing nature itself in common, and in confusion, not distinctly in 
this or that individual, and then the thing is known in universal, and individuals as to 
their distinct cognition are left behind, but only something in confusion is taken similar 
to the phantasm, and to be verified in the thing through the phantasm, and in singular 
being, and in this cognition the intellect is not said to know singulars. But sometimes 
the intellect uses the phantasm descending from that confusion and common reason, to 
perceiving something distinctly in singular which is represented in the phantasm, and 
then it uses reflection of the species to express distinctly in the intellect that which was 
only connotatively and obliquely represented in the species, but directly in the 
phantasm, and thus it begins to have that as an ultimate term to which, and thus is said 
to know the singular. Nor does this cognition have other comparisons or difficulties 
than to proceed from the common or confused to the distinct, which is given even to 
any rustic. And that our intellect does not directly know singulars like sense is because 
of perfection above it, for it knows the same as the inferior power, but in a higher way, 
and not like it, as St. Thomas says in the First Part, q. 86, a. 1 ad 4. But that it does not 
know directly like an Angel comes from its imperfection, because it takes immaterial 


species by stripping away from material objects, and thus must leave behind the 
immateriality of singularity, but the Angel by receiving from the immaterial principle 
itself species representing not only nature, but also individuation, insofar as the whole 
descends from God under an immaterial mode, but it does not receive a species 
adequate to any singular, under the mode of its materiality: and so both our intellect 
and Angels understand singulars not through adequation, but through universality, but 
our intellect by abstracting that and leaving behind singularity, the Angel by 
contemplating singularity also descending from God. 


From which finally more minute objections are solved, for example, that the intellect 
must directly know that by which it is more strongly moved, but it is moved by the 
singular which is in sense, because sense is its immediate motive. Likewise it should at 
least directly know the individual of substance, because sense does not know substance, 
but exterior accidents, and thus there is no other power by which it is directly known. 
Likewise the intellect directly compares universal to singulars, and abstracts universal 
from known singulars, and compares and distinguishes singulars among themselves, 
therefore it is necessary that it directly attain the singulars themselves, especially since 
it knows them before the universal, for it abstracts this from those. And especially this 
occurs in the practical intellect, which deals with singulars. But it is responded to the 
first, that the intellect is moved by the singular not immediately, but through the agent 
intellect rendering the species immaterial and spiritual, not only in entity, but also in 
representation, and thus it is not moved by the singular through adequation to it, but 
through the universality under which that singularity is contained, and from which 
universality is abstracted, and thus the singular moves more strongly to apprehending 
its nature, not its singularity. To the second it is responded that individual substance, as 
this, is known by sense as sensible per accidens, by the intellect not through 
adequation, but as contained under universal substance, nor is it necessary that it be 
directly attained by the intellect. To the third it is said that the universal is found 
representatively in the species made by the agent intellect, which does not know, but 
from phantasms through a superior and more elevated power produces a species 
immaterially and abstractly representing. But the universal cognitively and 
comparatively is made by the intellect itself, not indeed by first knowing the singular 
distinctly, but by first knowing very confusedly, and in common, then by reflection 
attaining the singular, and afterwards also comparatively and collatively eliciting the 
universal from singulars, and again descending to singulars as it wishes. And that 
reflexive cognition suffices for the practical intellect, which deals with singulars, as St. 
Thomas affirms in the places cited above, in the response to the third argument, and is 
taken from the Philosopher in De Anima III, text 57 and 58. 


ARTICLE VI. 
Whether memory, synderesis, the speculative and the practical are diverse 
powers? 


First you ask: Whether memory properly so called is found in the intellect, and whether 
it is a power distinct from it. 


It is responded that two acts or offices are attributed to memory. The first is to 
conserve species, which does not pertain to the act of knowing, but to the passive 
information and retention of species. The second is recollection of past things, which 
pertains to the act of cognition. There were therefore those who denied both functions 
of memory to the intellective part, as St. Thomas reports of Avicenna in Contra Gentiles 
II, ch. 74, and De Veritate q. 10, a. 2, and this because he thought species do not exist in 
potency except while actually knowing and especially because our intellect for this 
state, when it wishes to know past things, has sensitive memory at hand, whence it may 
draw species, so what need is there to preserve species in the intellect for recollection 
of past things? This is confirmed because external senses do not need conservation of 
species for this reason, that they can receive them from objects as often as they wish, 
therefore they are also superfluously posited in the intellect, since it has phantasms at 
hand, whence it may extract them when it wishes. Others who posit that the intellect 
directly knows singulars, consequently will not be able to deny that both functions of 
memory are given in the intellect, namely to conserve or retain species and to elicit the 
act of recollection. 


Nevertheless, the opinion of St. Thomas proceeds by a middle way between these. For 
against Avicenna he teaches that species are conserved in the intellective part, and he 
denies memory as to the act of recollection by which it directly knows past singulars. 
This is taken from St. Thomas himself in the First Part, q. 79, a. 6, and De Veritate q. 10, a. 
2, joined also to what he teaches in the First Part, q. 86, a. 1, and what we weighed above 
concerning reflexive cognition of singulars. Hence to prove this part, that there is not 
given an act of memory in the intellect as to direct notice of a past thing, which is 
always singular, for the universal does not pass away, but only a thing as existing, there 
is no need to adduce another proof than what was brought in the preceding article to 
prove that there is not given direct cognition of singulars in the intellect. And from the 
same principles it remains proved that it is given as to indirect, for species can remain 
in the intellect representing the singular known by it reflexively, and thus through the 
species representing the object as known by it, and its own act by which it knew, the 
intellect remembers the past thing, as St. Thomas teaches in the First Part, q. 79, a. 6 ad 
2 at the end, and De Veritate q. 10, a. 2. 


Therefore it only remains to prove the first part of St. Thomas' opinion against Avicenna. 
And the holy doctor proves this, because spiritual and immaterial nature, such as the 
intellect is, is no less conservative of species which it receives than corporeal matter, 
since rather spiritual nature is more immutable and firm. But species of themselves are 
permanent forms, not like operations and second acts, especially when they are 
indifferent species and representing things in absence and in presence, as we see is 
given in the imaginative part, and such are also in the intellect, which can indeed 
understand even in absence, therefore there is no reason why the intellect should not 


conserve them. Then, because the intellect does not lose habits, but conserves them, 
otherwise we would not be called knowing in habit, but only when we actually 
understand, therefore similarly it conserves species, because the habits of sciences are 
formed from them, and depend on them; indeed if someone were to lose the species by 
which he could know, he would immediately lose the habit of science, just as a Soul 
lacking species, when it is created, cannot be called knowing, even if it had the entity of 
habit, because it is not proximately potent to the act of cognition and science, lacking 
species. And thus Aristotle says in De Anima III, text 6: "The Soul is the place of species, 
not the whole, but the intellective," but place is conservative of the thing placed, 
therefore the Soul also is of species, which are not in the essence of the Soul, but in the 
intelligent power. 


And because memory is properly said through order to its cognitive act, which is to 
remember, where there is not properly recollection, neither is there memory, as St. 
Thomas also thinks in De Veritate q. 10, a. 2. But conservation of species alone does not 
make memory simply, even if it is conservation of a species of a past thing, because this 
of itself is ordered to act, and thus where the act of remembering is lacking, memory is 
properly lacking. 


From which it is clear that what we call memory in the intellective part, namely to 
conserve species, does not require a distinct power from the intellect because in 
immaterial powers for conserving or retaining, a peculiar disposition is not required 
which demands a diverse power as in corporeal things a distinct temperament and 
organ is required for long conserving than for simply receiving, but in spiritual things 
the immaterial nature itself receiving immaterially suffices for long conserving, because 
immaterial things are less subject to change and corruption. And just as the intellect 
receives habits, which it conserves for a long time, so it will be able to conserve species, 
as far as it is concerned, without addition of another power, until they are corrupted by 
something contrary. Therefore there is no need for a distinct power of memory for that 
which is to conserve species. But for the act of remembering much less because it does 
not know directly, but reflexively past singulars, as we have said, but this is proper to 
the intellect, which only indirectly knows singulars: therefore as to this the intellective 
power suffices, for powers are not distinguished by indirect or reflexive acts, but by 
direct ones, when they induce a diverse mode of immateriality in knowing. 


To the foundations of Avicenna. To the first it is responded that species remain in the 
absence of sensibles, as is clear in the sensitive part, when we remember an absent or 
dead thing, and thus species cannot be given only when one actually knows, otherwise 
after someone has ceased to know, and the object also ceases to be, it could not be 
known, which is contrary to experience. Therefore much more will intelligible species 
not depend on actual cognition of the object, because they are more immaterial, and 
extend to absent objects. But to what is said, that the intellect does not need 
conservation of species since it has phantasy and sensitive memory at hand, whence it 
may receive, it is responded that this is futile, both because this is to be weighed more 


from the very nature of species and intellect, which are immaterial, and conserve 
themselves more, because they are less subject to corruption; and because they remain 
in the separated Soul, that it may be able to remember singulars which it knew here, 
and through those species determine those which are infused to it, as we said in the 
preceding article; and finally, because the intellect remembers not only things 
themselves, but also its own acts, and that it understood in this or that way, or that the 
will was affected, and this is not conserved in sensitive memory, since it is something 
spiritual, therefore in the intellect, that it may be able to remember this. 


To the confirmation it is responded that there is a different reason for external senses, 
because since they cannot know except in the presence of the object, and so present 
that it is not impeded from emitting species through the medium, species would be 
preserved in vain in the senses. But in powers which know things in absence, or in 
universal, and indifferently to present or absent, and immaterially, it is necessary that 
species be conserved, both for the ends mentioned, and because their nature demands 
it, as we have explained. 


Nor does it pertain precisely to the intellect to know the past except either in common 
and by way of quiddity, which is not an act of memory, which does not regard precise 
quiddity, but under past existence, or by comparing past to present and future, under 
which relation the intellect measures time; or it only knows it indirectly, and not 
through a really distinct power from the intellect, but through the same according to 
diverse offices or formality. 


Secondly, you ask: Whether the higher and lower reason are diverse powers. It is 
responded negatively, because by higher and lower reason are not designated diverse 
powers, but diverse regulative principles of actions, because by higher reason is 
understood the supreme reason or law, which regards eternal reasons, but lower reason 
is that which regards temporal things, as St. Thomas teaches from St. Augustine's De 
Trinitate XII, ch. 4, 7 and 8, in the First Part, q. 79, a. 9, and I-II, q. 74, a. 7, 9 and 10. 
Therefore higher and lower reason are related like most universal principles, or less 
universal ones, of which one can be regulated, or reduced, or defended by another, just 
as in the sciences Metaphysics uses the highest principles, and is therefore called 
wisdom, but Physics or Mathematics use less universal principles, which are regulated 
by the prior ones, and in the arts, those which are higher and architectonic regard 
higher principles than the lower or ministerial ones; thus in practical matters eternal 
reasons regard the ultimate end and are the supreme rules or principles of things to be 
done, but temporal reasons are lower rules, and to be regulated by the prior ones. But 
all these are comprehended under one mode of understanding, and under the 
universality of being, and therefore do not pertain to diverse powers any more than 
higher and lower arts, higher and lower sciences, most universal or less universal 
principles, all of which are ordered among themselves, and can be contained under the 
same mode of understanding in the manner of sensible quiddity. 


You may say: The sensitive appetite is immediately regulated by the cogitative power, 
but this is moved by reason, therefore higher and lower reason pertain to distinct 
powers. It is responded that the cogitative power is indeed a lower mover, but not lower 
reason, for lower reason is one thing, a lower mover another. Lower reason is a principle 
of regulating in a rational mode, although not in the supreme and most universal mode 
of reasoning. But the cogitative power does not regulate and move in a rational mode, 
but if it deliberates or regulates in anything it is from participation in moving and 
deliberating reason. Hence per se and primarily it is not regulating reason. 


Thirdly, you ask: Whether the speculative and practical require distinct powers. It is 
responded negatively as far as is from the force of practical and speculative, unless they 
differ otherwise in diverse immateriality, like the speculative of an Angel, and the 
practical of a man. The reason is because it pertains to the same intellect to attain truth 
in itself, and from it to direct operations, and the will which is the inclination 
consequent to the intellect. For it is clear that within the same genus of understanding, 
and in the same power there can be given cognition of truth and direction of work or 
will, because inclination or will per se follows cognition, and thus cognition is per se 
directive of the will in acting. But the speculative and practical are distinguished by this, 
that the speculative apprehends things in order to know them, but the practical is 
directed to execute or make outside the intellect, for to direct speculation itself within 
the intellect speculation suffices, and practical direction is not required, because 
speculation antecedently to the practical ought to have sufficient principles for 
directing itself, that it may proceed without error, and that it may attain truth, 
otherwise true and right speculation could not precede practical direction, therefore 
direction and ordering of speculation is not practical, but speculative, and therefore in 
Logic, question one, we defended that Logic is speculative, because it does not direct a 
work which is praxis, but a work which is speculation, and therefore it precedes all that 
is practical, because the practical follows the speculative as ordered and right, and not 
subject to error, which is done through logical rules. Nor is the ratio of good, which the 
practical intellect regards, good as formally appetible, but as directable and knowable, 
and thus is not drawn out from the ratio of the true, for good is also true and knowable. 


Fourthly, you ask: Whether synderesis and conscience are distinct powers from the 
intellect. It is responded negatively, as St. Thomas teaches in the First Part, q. 79, a. 12 
and 13, but synderesis names the habit of principles regulating actions practically, but 
conscience the application of them to operating: but neither requires a distinct power 
from the intellect. And although some have said that synderesis pertains to the will, 
because it deals with good, nevertheless because it does not deal with it by way of 
inclination and affect, but by way of regulating direction, which is done through 
judgment, therefore it pertains to the judicative and cognitive power. Hence it is said in 
Psalm 4: "The light of your countenance, O Lord, is signed upon us": and in Romans 2 it 
is said: "Showing the natural law written in hearts", but showing pertains to the intellect; 
which Jerome also affirms in Homily 1 on Ezekiel, Augustine in Book 2 of The Lord's 


Sermon on the Mount, St. Thomas in the cited places. And the reason is that just as in 
speculative discourse it is necessary to arrive at some naturally known principles in the 
ratio of the true, lest there be an infinite process, so in practical matters at some 
naturally known principles in the ratio of regulating and fitting, as that good is to be 
done, evil to be fled, and we call the habit of such principles synderesis. 


But whether it is an acquired habit, or naturally congenital. It is responded that some 
think that it is entirely indistinct from the intellect itself. But St. Thomas in I-II, q. 51, a. 1 
and Contra Gentiles II, ch. 78, says that the habit of principles is partly acquired, partly 
natural. It is acquired insofar as it depends on species, that from cognition of their very 
terms it may become known, and thus the intellect of itself, before it acquires any 
species, is without any habit, for since this habit is a determined light, and concerning 
determined objects to which it inclines, it cannot be the same as the power and result 
from its indifference and potentiality alone, but from some determined representation 
of objects, which determine a special light, and place inclination concerning special 
objects. But this habit is natural, not formally in itself, but radically, insofar as species 
being posited and terms explained, from the very nature of the intellect there comes 
such adhesion and inclination to that truth, that in no way can it dissent from it, but by 
natural force adheres to that evidence, and in this way that habit is called natural, not in 
its production, as if it were given by nature, but in its very adhesion and assent 
established from the proportion of nature to that truth. 


Conscience is called the application of science or rule and those principles to operating, 
hence it has itself as an act or application, not as a habit, nor as a distinct power. But it 
pertains to the intellect, because it is a directing application, manifesting, etc. although 
it supposes motion of the will, insofar as that application is done voluntarily, and in a 
practical mode by that general reason by which all powers are applied by the will to 
operating. Hence to conscience is attributed that which is of the intellect, as to know, 
Ecclesiastes 7: "For your conscience knows"; similarly to judge and testify, 1 Corinthians 
10: "Why is our liberty judged by another's conscience"; Romans 2: "Their conscience 
bearing witness to them". And similarly conscience is said to bind, excuse, condemn, etc. 
All of which pertain to cognition. Nor is it an obstacle that it is also called good or bad, 
for this is because it is regulative and applicative to good and evil just as the intellect is 
also called good, Psalm 110, which is the practical intellect. Sometimes however the 
name of conscience is attributed to synderesis itself, whose truth is applied to 
operating, attributing the name of the effect to the cause itself as St. Thomas teaches 
from the Fathers in the First Part, g. 79, a. 13, and can also be seen in De Veritate q. 17. 
More about conscience pertains to theologians, I-II, q. 19. 


QUESTION XI. 
ON INTELLECTION AND CONCEPT. 


ARTICLE I. 
Whether intellection belongs to the category of action or quality, and is really 
distinguished from the mental word? 


I find three general opinions on this matter. The first says that intellection is an action 
of the category of action as a formal causality, whose produced term is the word or 
concept. This is held by the Coimbra commentators here in chapter 8, question 3, 
article 3; Fonseca in Metaphysics 5, chapter 15, question 10, section 2; and others, even 
among the Thomists. 


The second opinion holds that intellection consists in a quality, but is not distinguished 
from the mental word. However, this quality is produced by a true and proper action 
distinct from the intellection itself, just as any action is distinguished from its term. This 
is held by Suarez in book 1 On the Trinity, chapter 6, number 5, and book 3 On the Soul, 
chapter 5, number 11. He is greatly surprised that the Thomists who distinguish the act 
of understanding from the word as two qualities attack Scotus, who distinguished 
speaking itself from understanding, since if they posit two qualities they must posit two 
actions, just as the terms are distinct. Suarez's opinion is also followed by Fr. Vasquez in 
Part 1, disputation 38, chapter 2, and disputation 141, chapter 4, question 3. Scotus also 
supports it, who thinks the mental word is nothing other than the act of understanding 
in its completed state, as can be gathered from his teaching in book 1, distinction 3, 
question 8, and question 6, section "Here are", and question 7, section "To the arguments 
of the opinions". But Scotus adds in book 1, distinction 2, question 7, and distinction 27, 
questions 1 and 2, that speaking and understanding are distinct actions in reality, for 
which Suarez criticizes him, because if the word and the act of understanding are the 
same, then by whatever action the word is produced, the act of understanding is also 
produced, and thus speaking and understanding will be the same action, because it has 
the same term, the word and the act of understanding. 


The third opinion is that intellection is a true operation of the genus of quality, which 
per se regards the known term or object, not a produced term, but virtually is 
productive of the word, and this word is a quality distinct from the intellection itself. 
The first part is from Cajetan in Part 1, question 79, article 2, section "As for the second", 
and question 34, article 1, reply to 2; Ferrara in Against the Gentiles 2, chapter 9 at the 
end, and chapter 82, section "But if it be objected"; Capreolus in book 1, distinction 35, 
question 1, article 3; and many others cited and followed by the Carmelites here in 
distinction 21, question 1, number 6. The second part, that it is virtually an action 
productive of a term, is from the same authors who, although they say it is a quality, 
nevertheless do not acknowledge against Scotus a distinction or production of the word 
distinct from understanding itself, such as Cajetan in Part 1, question 27, article 1; Banez, 
Zumel, Nazarius on the same passage. The third part, that the word and intellection are 
two qualities, follows from the aforementioned opinion which holds that intellection is a 


quality, and yet produces the word. The authors can be seen cited by the Carmelites in 
the place mentioned, question 3, number 42. 


I SAY THEREFORE FIRST: In the opinion of St. Thomas, four things are to be posited in 
our intellect as required for understanding, namely: the power or faculty (to which also 
pertains the habit or light), the intelligible species, the act of understanding, and the 
word or concept or expressed species. This is clear from St. Thomas himself in De 
Potentia, question 8, article 1, where he says: "The one understanding in understanding 
can have an order to four things, namely to the thing which is understood, to the 
intelligible species by which the intellect is made actual, to its own act of 
understanding, and to the conception of the intellect, which conception indeed differs 
from the three aforementioned." He teaches the same in De Potentia, question 9, article 
5, and can also be seen in De Veritate, question 4, article 2. 


Nor can it be said that St. Thomas does not teach that the word differs from 
understanding itself as it is a quality in its completed state, but as it is an action tending 
in becoming to the word as to a term. However, since this action is not an action of the 
category of action, but of quality, as we will show from St. Thomas, it remains that it is a 
distinct quality, by the very fact that St. Thomas says that intellection differs from the 
word, about which distinction we will treat shortly. 


The reason for the conclusion is that which St. Thomas suggests in the cited place, 
because these four things are such that either they can be separated, or one is the cause 
of another, therefore they are distinguished. The antecedent is clear, for the species and 
power are sometimes separated, because there is given a power without a species as in 
us, but that is acquired and comes either through acquisition or through infusion. But 
understanding itself is distinguished from the power and species, both because 
understanding is an operation proceeding from them, and because sometimes we do 
not understand actually, but potentially. And in the same way they are distinguished 
from the word, which is the actual term of intellection. But the word is distinguished 
from understanding, not because the word itself can be separated from actual 
understanding, but because the word is something proceeding through understanding, 
as an expressed image through an expressing act; otherwise if it were not a thing 
proceeding through intellection as expressive, and consequently distinct from it, we 
could not from our word infer and explain the production of the Divine Word through 
intellection, as the Fathers and Theologians commonly do. However, understanding 
itself can be found without the word, and so is separated from it; in the Divine Persons 
indeed manifestly the Holy Spirit and the Son understand and do not produce a word; in 
us the beatific vision probably does not produce it, as we shall say below. 


I SAY SECONDLY: Intellection even as distinguished from the produced concept is not 
an action of the category of action, but of the genus of quality. And so it is a 
metaphysical action, whose function is by way of ultimate and second act to actualize 
the one operating himself, and thus to remain in him, not however to be precisely as a 


way and motion to the thing produced: and thus metaphysical action of itself and 
formally only regards the object as its term, not what is produced, although secondarily 
it is not repugnant for it to produce. 


We have often taught this conclusion, and it is expressly that of St. Thomas in 
Opusculum 48, treatise on action, chapter 7, where he concludes: "That immanent 
action is not directly in the category of action." It is excluded from the category of 
action for two reasons. First, because action as a category says something flowing with 
motion, as St. Thomas teaches in book 1, distinction 8, question 4, article 3, reply to 3, 
not because instantaneous actions do not pertain to the category of action, but because 
they must be mutative and illative of passion, because action which is a category is 
related comparatively to passion, hence an action not inferring passion is not of the 
genus of that category. But intellection per se and formally does not infer passion, but is 
all the more perfect the less it depends on change and passion, for although 
antecedently to cognition some change is required in us, insofar as we need to receive 
some species or light, either from the agent intellect or from God infusing it, 
nevertheless the eliciting itself of the action, if it is perfect, is not done with any 
passion, because if this were so, intellection would be ordered to acquiring some form 
in the subject, which when acquired the action would cease, for when passion is 
induced through the reception of the produced form, the action ceases and only the 
passion remains. But intellection does not cease through the acquisition of some form, 
because even when the concept or word which is its term has been produced, the 
intellection contemplating in it remains; indeed, then intellection is more perfect, when 
the word has already been perfectly formed, therefore intellection formally speaking 
and as perfect does not infer passion, nor regard a produced term or form, by whose 
acquisition it would cease, and so it is not an action inferring passion and terminated in 
it, but only regards the object as attained by consideration. 


The second foundation is that intellection is ordered to perfecting the one operating 
himself, not to perfecting what is operated, therefore it is not formally an action of the 
category of action. The consequence is clear, because action formally speaking is a way 
and causality, not however an ultimately intended end, for to this end action is given 
that some term may pass from non-being to being. Hence it pertains to becoming itself, 
or to the tendency itself of the term in its completed state. But intellection is not 
precisely related as a way and causality of some term or effect, but as a perfection 
ultimately intended by the intellect, and if it has some effect, it rather orders that to 
itself than vice versa, because the perfection of the intellect is not in producing some 
effect but in attaining truth, and if it produces an effect, e.g. a concept, it is that in it it 
may contemplate truth, and thus contemplation is the ultimate thing which actualizes 
and perfects the intellect, hence beatitude, which is the highest perfection of the 
intellect, consists in actual intellection and contemplation. Therefore intellection and 
contemplation are operations of the end, not actions of the way, and so do not pertain 
to the category of action, which is only a way and causality, hence St. Thomas compares 


understanding itself to existence or being in the genus of the intelligible in Part 1, 
question 14, article 4, and more expressly in question 34, article 1, reply to 2, as we shall 
consider below in the last conclusion, and he assigns that cause, because to understand 
does not signify action as exiting from the agent, where he excludes it from the 
category of action: for he did not only say it is not an action exiting outside the agent, 
but not exiting from the agent, which is to deny the notion of way and causality 
precisely ordered to a term. 


And the holy doctor encompassed this whole discourse in Against the Gentiles 1, 
chapter 100, where he says: "That immanent actions of this kind are perfections of those 
whose operations they are, and can be ultimate, because they are not ordered to 
anything made which is the end. But an operation or action from which something 
follows besides itself is a perfection of what is operated, not of what operates, and they 
are compared to it as to an end." Thus St. Thomas, because therefore an immanent act is 
not ordered to a term to be produced as to an end, but to an object to be intentionally 
attained, which attainment is a perfection of the one operating, therefore immanent 
action is not directly an action of the category of action, nor per se productive. And in 
this Scotus also agrees in book 1, distinction 1, last question, and distinction 26, and in 
other places, who therefore distinguished speaking from understanding, because an 
immanent action such as intellection does not produce anything, as is clear from 
Metaphysics 9 and Ethics 1. But we differ from Scotus in that he did not posit that 
intellection is virtually a productive action, and so he said that speaking is not an act of 
understanding, although it is an act of the intellect; but consequently in positing that 
the word is not distinguished from intellection in its completed state, he said there are 
two distinct actions, understanding and producing the word. But that we may explain 
our opinion on this. 


I SAY THIRDLY: The productive expression of the word, or speaking, is not an action 
distinct from the immanent act of intellection itself, but intellection itself is virtually a 
productive action of the word: nor does intellection need another action by which it is 
produced, because it proceeds by emanation, nor another action by which it produces, 
because it is itself virtually production. This conclusion is commonly held by the 
disciples of St. Thomas in Part 1, question 27, article 1, where Cajetan, Nazarius, Banez, 
Zumel, and others can be seen. It is expressly that of St. Thomas, for in De Veritate, 
question 4, article 1, reply to 5, he says: "That in us to speak not only signifies to 
understand, but to understand with this, that it is to express from oneself some 
conception; nor can we understand otherwise than by expressing such a conception, 
and therefore all understanding in us, properly speaking, is to speak." Similarly in 
Against the Gentiles 4, chapter 11: "That the word is the term of the intellectual 
operation, for the intellect by understanding conceives and forms the word." And he has 
the same in Opusculum 13 and 14. And it accords with what he says in Part 1, question 27, 
article 1: "That whoever understands, from this very fact that he understands, produces 
a word." 


The reason for the conclusion is that to speak is the production of a word expressing 
and manifesting the thing, not in any way whatever, but as understood and known, or as 
the term of intellection, but a thing cannot be rendered understood in act except 
through understanding and being understood itself, therefore neither can the word 
proceed from the intellect except through understanding itself. The major is manifest, 
because the word cannot express the thing itself except by some vital and animated 
image, and not by any other vitality than that of cognition, because the word itself and 
image pertain only to the cognitive principle, since it is speech, and speech pertains 
only to the cognitive principle, therefore it ought to express the thing as vitally attained 
by cognition itself, therefore not only as intelligible in first act, but as understood in 
second act. Hence also through exterior words we represent not only things, but also 
our cognition, but the interior word represents what the exterior voice does. It is also 
clear that the word expresses the thing as spoken, therefore as known, because what is 
unknown is not spoken, therefore similarly speech itself or speaking will be cognition. 
Hence the minor is proved, because a thing is not said to be of intellection, for to be 
understood essentially depends on understanding, therefore the expression of a thing 
by way of what is understood is the expression of understanding itself, or 
understanding itself as expressive and manifestative, for understanding of itself is 
manifestation and light, hence of itself it has to be expressive or manifestative, 
sometimes indeed from necessity and indigence, because the object itself is not 
sufficiently explicated and unfolded, and so one proceeds from the imperfect to the 
perfect, as happens in us through discourse and cogitation, and thus the word precedes 
perfect understanding, but it proceeds from imperfect understanding and in becoming, 
and generally, whenever a word is formed, the becoming itself of the word is also 
understanding in becoming. But sometimes the word proceeds from an abundance of 
understanding, insofar as the intellect the more perfectly it understands, the more it 
makes an impulse to manifest itself, for naturally the intellect is manifestative and 
communicative of itself, and because it manifests things as understood, it is necessary 
that that speaking or expressing be substantially understanding. And in this way the 
Divine Word proceeds through the understanding of the Father not from indigence but 
from intelligence. 


The second part of the conclusion, that intellection itself is virtually a productive action, 
is clear from the preceding, because speaking is intellection itself as expressive, but 
speaking is a productive action of the word, therefore intellection as expressive is 
productive, and since it is of the genus of quality as has been shown, it will only virtually 
be a productive action. And further, because intellection proceeds from the intellect and 
species as from a productive power of itself and of the word through intellection, since, 
as we have said, the word is the expressed term of intellection itself, but intellection 
does not have as a power of understanding and as a principle by way of first act, since 
intellection is the second act of the one understanding and the ultimate by which it is 
constituted in act, therefore if the word proceeds through intellection, it does not 
proceed through it as through a power and first act of the producer, therefore as 


through a productive action, because that which is related as second act between the 
producer and the product is the productive action itself, whether formally or eminently. 
Hence it is clear that intellection itself, although it is a quality, nevertheless because it 
has the nature of second act, and so is neither a productive action, of itself has to 
proceed from its principle in the way that action proceeds, namely by way of emanation, 
not through a superadded intermediate action. 


I SAY FOURTHLY: Understanding and speaking differ as thing and mode, but 
understanding and word differ as thing and thing. 


The first part is taken from St. Thomas in Part 1, question 34, article 1, reply to 3, where 
he says: "That to speak and to understand differ, for to understand imports only the 
relation of the one understanding to the thing understood, in which no notion of origin 
is imported, but to speak imports principally a relation to the conceived word, for to 
speak is nothing else than to utter a word." And in De Veritate 4, article 2, reply to 5, he 
says: "That in us to speak not only signifies to understand, but to understand with this, 
that it is to express some conception." Therefore according to St. Thomas a distinct 
relation is imported in speaking itself than in understanding, and consequently a diverse 
mode. 


The reason is manifest, because speaking is identified with intellection, because as we 
have proved it is not a distinct and separate action from it. On the other hand, actual 
speaking posits some relation in understanding beyond the substance itself of 
intellection, because intellection of itself does not say a relation of the productive, nor 
does it regard a term as produced, but as known, but speaking regards a term both as 
spoken and as produced; but this respect or relation is some mode. It can also be 
separated from intellection, though not vice versa, as in the beatific vision according to 
the probable opinion a Word is not generated, and in the divine Persons intellection as 
in the Son and Holy Spirit does not produce a Word, therefore signs of modal distinction 
are found, because speaking can never be without intellection, but intellection can well 
be without speaking, therefore these formalities are distinguished insofar as 
understanding regards the object as precisely to be attained intelligibly, but speaking as 
productively and by positing the word itself in being. 


As for the second part of the conclusion, it is clear from what has been said, because 
intellection is not an action which is sole and pure causality, like action of the category 
of action, but is a quality of the one operating himself, as has been shown in the second 
conclusion. But that the word itself is also a quality is clear, because it is an expressed 
image representing the object, therefore if the impressed species is a quality, because it 
is representative at least virtually, no less will the expressed species be a quality, 
because it is more perfectly representative and more in act than the impressed species. 
Also, because through expression something similar to the impressed species itself is 
generated, which is the principle of understanding and expressing, therefore it is 
necessary that it be a quality like the species itself, not some mode of it, otherwise it 


would not be said to be simply similar to it, so that from its nature it is not repugnant 
that the production itself of the Word be generation, as is said of the Word of the Lord 
in Part 1, question 27, article 3. 


I SAY LASTLY: Understanding most formally consists in an operation having itself by 
way of ultimate act of the one understanding himself in order to the object, and 
therefore its formality, as distinguished from speaking, consists more in actualization 
than in origin. This is taken from St. Thomas in Part 1, question 34, article 1, reply to 3, 
where he says: "That to understand only says a relation of the one understanding to the 
thing understood where no notion of origin is imported;" for although understanding 
originates from the intellect and emanates vitally from it, because it is a vital operation, 
nevertheless it does not render one understanding from the fact alone that it proceeds, 
but because it attains the object, and in that attainment of the object an order of origin 
is not formally explicated, but supposed. 


And the reason is that that is formally to understand from which formally and 
immediately follows to be understood in the object and the attainment of it in the 
subject, so that the intellect is constituted as attaining the object; for then it is 
principally denominated understanding when it is constituted as apprehending the 
object, therefore although for this, that this apprehension be done in a vital way, 
egression from the one understanding himself is required, nevertheless this is common 
to all vital acts; but that it be specially constituted in the nature of understanding, it is 
necessary that it have this according to the attainment of the object, in which the 
nature of apprehension is completed, although that it be vital it supposes and requires 
the nature of procession in us, in whom a vital act is an operation superadded to the 
power and vitally emanating from it, but in God understanding is not superadded to the 
intellect nor does it proceed from it, otherwise it would be really distinguished from it. 
Wherefore the principal nature of intellection, as it is intellection, is not egression itself 
or origin from the one operating, but the actualization itself by which in the genus of 
the intelligible it constitutes the intellect in second act conjoined to the object itself, or 
tending to it intentionally and intelligibly. A sign of which is that understanding is not 
ordered only to some term egressing and proceeding, such as the word is, but even 
when it is produced intellection still actualizes and informs the intellect, and so perfects 
it as ultimate actuality, not as a way to a term. 


And from these things it is gathered how understanding is said to be related to the 
intelligible form as being to natural form, as St. Thomas teaches in Part 1, question 14, 
article 4, and question 34, article 2, reply to 2, where he says: "That to understand is 
related to the intellect in act as to be to a being in act, for to understand does not 
signify an action going out from the intellect, but remaining in the intellect." Which 
reason he also touches on in question 54, article 2. But this is not understood of 
intellection itself as it is speaking or expression, for thus it is not related as actualizing 
being, but as action and effective production; but it is understood of intellection itself as 
it is precisely the ultimate actuality of the intellect in order to the object, for thus it 


actualizes and informs the intellect and intelligible form in intelligible being, and 
constitutes it in ultimate and perfect act, and so it especially befits contemplation itself. 
But it is not repugnant that action when it is immanent gives being to the agent himself, 
although not when it is transient, as St. Thomas teaches in that question 54 cited, not 
indeed physical and natural being, for this is supposed, that the operation of 
understanding go out from the one understanding, but intelligible being, which is 
accidental in creatures, in whom intellection is an emanating operation; but in God it is 
substantial being itself, but there intellection does not emanate as an operation. 


The arguments are solved. 


First, it is argued, to prove that intellection, as distinguished from the word, cannot be a 
quality, but of the category of action: For the Philosopher expressly denies that 
immanent acts are qualities, as is clear in Ethics 10, chapter 2: "For," he says, "the 
operations of virtue are not qualities." But it is clear that the operations of virtue are 
immanent acts, and in Metaphysics 9, chapter 9, he divides true and proper action into 
immanent and transient: therefore both must be proper action, because both are 
members of that division. It is confirmed, because it cannot be understood that 
intellection is truly and properly a quality, unless it is an effect properly produced by 
action, for what reason is there that to such a quality there is not given an action, but it 
emanates without action, especially since in our opinion the emanation of passions from 
nature is done through an action not of nature itself, but of the generator, but in the 
present case there is not an action of the generator by which that quality is attained, 
therefore it is not an emanation by way of proper passion, therefore it will be an 
emanation by way of true action. 


It is responded that Aristotle in the first place is speaking of permanent qualities, such 
as habits, not of transient qualities, such as acts, and so intellection, since it is an act, 
will not pertain to habit, but to disposition. And this is taken from the text of the 
Philosopher itself, because in it he was solving a certain argument of the Platonists 
against Eudoxus, by which they prove that pleasures are not of the genus of goods, 
because we are called good through qualities, but pleasure is not a quality, but a motion, 
therefore it is not of the genus of goods, but of imperfect things, which argumentation 
is not valid unless "quality" is taken for permanent quality, by which in a permanent way 
we are called good. But the Philosopher responds that the operations of virtue are also 
qualities, namely not permanent, and yet they are good, therefore the nature of good is 
not restricted to permanent qualities alone, but also to operations, which are acts or 
transient qualities. 


To the second place from Metaphysics 9 we say that it rather stands for us, for there in 
text 15 the Philosopher divides actions on the part of powers saying: "That of some 
active powers the end is the use alone of the power, and not something worked through 
the action, just as the ultimate end of the power of sight is vision, and besides it nothing 
is made by the visual power as a work worked, but in some active powers, something is 


made as a work besides the action, as by the building art a house is made besides the 
building itself." And he adds: "That immanent action does not perfect any worked thing, 
but the one operating himself. And so it is in him as his perfection." Whence it is rather 
gathered that immanent operation such as vision and intellection are not actions of the 
category of action, but of the genus of quality because they are not related as pure and 
bare causality tending to an effect, but as the ultimate perfection of the one operating 
himself, since even when the effect is produced it remains actualizing vitally the one 
operating himself, which it would not have if it were an action of the category of action, 
for it ceases when the effect is produced. 


To the confirmation it is responded that quality which is operation and second act does 
not proceed through another action, but quality which is not operation does, for by this 
very fact that it is an immanent second act, it eminently has the force of transient 
action. And it does not need another intermediate action to proceed, because it itself is 
act or operation, and for quality which is not act, there is given an action. Nor is it said 
to emanate as a proper passion, but in the way that actions emanate, because they do 
not proceed through another intermediate action, otherwise there would be an infinite 
process, because that other action would require another action by which it would 
proceed. Wherefore not only passions are what emanate, but also actions and relations, 
whether action be of the category of action, or whether they be acts and operation of 
the category of quality, for although they are not actions with the imperfection which is 
motion, yet they are perfect actions. And therefore they ought not to lack that 
perfection of second act, by which it emanates from the agent by itself, for this is not 
founded in the imperfection of motion, but in the very nature of second act. 


Secondly, it is argued: Because either intellection is true and proper causality of the 
word itself or not; if the second, therefore the word is produced by another action than 
cognition, since it ought to be produced by some action, whence speaking will be 
distinguished from intellection, nor will intellection be eminently action, but only 
absolute quality, and consequently it will be produced through another action. If the 
first is said, there is no reason why intellection should be excluded from predicamental 
action, or why it should be called quality, because there cannot come together in one 
thing quality which says entity in completed being, and action or causality which says a 
thing in becoming and tendency, for becoming is something imperfect, but quality in 
completed being says perfect inherence. Nor can it be said that action which is not 
quality imports not only causality and becoming, but also flux and motion. For against 
this is that illumination and other instantaneous actions are truly and properly actions, 
and yet are without motion: therefore successive motion is not required, but change 
suffices, but this is also found in intellection, for that intellection and concept inform 
the intellect and inhere in it, and change it from not understanding to understanding, 
therefore they have the nature of proper action. Finally, it is said gratuitously that for 
the nature of proper action it is required that it be with motion and flux, for of itself it 
only requires that it be causality constituting the efficient cause in act causing, 


therefore just as efficient cause does not say to be moving, but causing, so neither will 
action essentially say the nature of motion, but of causality, especially since motion is a 
post-predicament, but action is a predicament. 


It is responded that intellection has true and proper causality, although not with 
imperfection but eminently and perfectly, for the nature of causality is not restricted to 
the predicament of action, unless it be with such imperfection that it is only ordered to 
the effect, as a way and tendency to the term, but does not operate for its own sake as 
the ultimate which the agent intends. And this is because the predicament of action is 
what denominates the agent from the effect followed or passion of the subject, for 
action as predicament is divided against passion, for although these six last 
predicaments are not extrinsic denominations, yet their denomination depends on 
something extrinsic, as St. Thomas teaches in Opusculum 48, treatise on the last 
predicaments, and we have said in Logic, question 19. Wherefore for some action to be 
of this predicament it is necessary that with respect to the subject it be change or 
motion, and with respect to the effect it be pure and mere causality ordered to it. But if 
by reason of itself some operation or second act is sought, and not only for the sake of 
producing an effect, but even when the effect is produced it remains and perfects the 
one operating himself, and not only what is operated, such a second act exceeds the 
predicament of action, which is not sought for its own sake, but for the sake of the 
effect, and as a way to it, but is of the predicament of quality, because it actualizes and 
qualifies the subject. And when it is said that causality and quality cannot come together 
in one thing, it is responded that this is true of imperfect causality, and only ordered to 
the effect, which ceases when the effect is produced, as being a way to it, not rather 
ordering the effect to itself, and ordered to the ultimate perfection of the one operating. 
And so it remains, even when the effect is produced, just as when the word is produced 
intellection still remains, although insofar as it performs the office of causality with 
respect to the produced concept, it seems inferior to it, but yet it is simply more 
perfect, because it does not stop at this, but also remains and perfects the one 
operating after the effect is produced, nor is it only a way to perfecting what is 
operated. 


To what is said, that change is also found in intellection, it is responded that change is 
found as if metaphysical, that is, reduction of first act to second, but not physical, which 
consists in the corruption of one and the position of another form in the subject, 
because it is second act not of itself ordered to an effect, but for its own sake and by 
reason of itself it perfects the one operating, and not only what is operated, but such 
change does not pertain to the predicament of action, but exceeds it. And so although 
the concept or word is produced as inhering and educed from the subject itself, yet it is 
not required that this be done through eduction or formal action, but through eminent 
action, which is the quality itself of intellection, as second act and operation virtually 
productive and consequently eductive, but intellection itself is not educed through 
another action, but emanates by itself, like other actions and relations. Wherefore it is 


not said gratuitously that it is required for the predicament of action that it be causality 
with motion, because it is causality in an imperfect mode and ordered precisely to the 
perfection of what is operated itself, and to its being, not to the perfection of the one 
operating, and therefore it imports change of the thing operated, and corruption of the 
opposite even in instantaneous things. 


But if you inquire: How can intellection be virtually action, unless the conditions of 
action apply to it, one of which is that it be identified with what is reproduced as 
becoming, and causality with the term, but intellection if it is quality cannot be 
identified with the word, which is a distinct quality, and thus not identified, unless it is 
said that it is virtually action because it has the power of emitting the word, and its 
productive action; but then intellection will be related as first act, not as second act, 
because thus it would be a power emitting action, it is responded that immanent actions 
do not have all the conditions of transient action, for thus they would be not eminently, 
but formally like them. But that condition of action, that it is identified with the term, 
only applies to action which is precisely a way and causality of the effect, and ordered to 
it, not indeed to that action which of itself is the ultimate to which the one operating is 
ordered, and to perfecting him, but is not ordered only to the perfection of what is 
operated: for this is not identified with the effect, but even when the effect is produced 
it perfects the one operating. Wherefore immanent act is only virtually action, because 
it is action as to the emission and origination of the effect, not as to identification and 
subordination to the effect. Nor yet is it said to be related as power in first act, because 
formally it is second act, perfecting the one operating, and originating the operated 
effect, yet not stopping in it, and subordinated to it, but rather ordering the effect to 
itself, that it may perfect the one operating in it in which it is greatly assimilated to 
Divine action which as action holds itself on the part of God, and only infers change in 
the effect, for God operates through immanent action, and in this created immanent 
action imitates Him, that it emits the effect from itself, and is second act originating it, 
but is not identified with it, but only its change, which is its passive becoming, not 
however active doing, which holds itself on the part of immanent action. But when 
Philosophers say that action and passion are not distinguished except modally, they 
speak of action which is identified with motion, for this is not really distinguished from 
passion and term, but modally. 


Lastly, it is argued: Because speaking is an action distinct from understanding, therefore 
etc. The antecedent is proved first, because understanding is a quality distinct from the 
word in our opinion, therefore it proceeds by a distinct action than the word itself, but 
the word proceeds through speaking, therefore speaking is distinguished from 
understanding secondly. Because speaking supposes intellection, because from this that 
it understands the Word proceeds, as St. Thomas says in Part 1, question 29, article 1, 
and on the other hand to understand as to contemplate supposes speaking, because 
contemplation is done in the spoken word. Similarly, to speak imports an order of origin, 
to understand a relation of information, by which the intellect is actualized by the 


object, as St. Thomas teaches in Part 1, question 34, article 1, reply to 1, therefore they 
are distinguished as action, and non-action. Thirdly, because understanding can be 
separated from speaking, because as we shall say in the following article sometimes 
there is given intellection without it producing a word, therefore understanding and 
speaking are not the same action. It is confirmed, because intellection itself has 
whatever is required for the nature of word, therefore it itself is not speaking, but 
speaking is that by which intellection is produced in completed being. The antecedent is 
clear, because the word is knowledge, as St. Thomas calls it in De Veritate 4, article 1, 
reply to 2, but intellection is knowledge. Intellection also manifests, because through it 
the intellect actually attains the object; it is also quality and does not say a notion of 
origin, but of information, therefore it has whatever is required that it be expressed 
representation and quality manifesting not by way of tendency and way, but by way of 
informing quality and term. 


It is responded by denying the antecedent. To the first proof it is responded first that 
that consequence which is of Father Suarez in On the Trinity 2, chapter 6, number 5, is 
weak, because granted that intellection and word are distinct qualities, it does not 
follow that they must be produced by diverse action, for the same action can have many 
inadequate terms, and ordered among themselves. Secondly, we add that intellection is 
quality by way of second act, and operation, and so is virtually, or eminently productive, 
whence both because it is operation, it goes out emanating from its principle, not 
through another action, and because it is virtually productive, not through another 
action, but through itself it produces the word, because through itself it is expressive. 
To the second proof it is said, that speaking supposes intellection, and intellection 
speaking according to diverse considerations, not as two entirely diverse things, but as 
formalities, or modes of the same operation, for speaking supposes intellection just as 
formality, or mode the thing itself of which it is the mode, just as the sensitive supposes 
the vegetative not as entity, and diverse form, but as a grade of the same. And so when 
St. Thomas says that because it understands, it conceives or speaks, the sense is not 
that one action is the cause of another, but that in the same act one perfection, or 
formality is the reason for another; for from this that something is speaking or talking, 
because it is understanding, not by diverse entity, but the same including both 
perfections. And contemplation supposes the word produced in which it may 
contemplate, and its production, not as distinct action, but as one and the same 
according to diverse states, or respects; for cognition is formative of its object by 
making the word, which by knowing and expressing it forms, and thus as it regards the 
known object it is cognition, as expressed and formed in the nature of representation it 
is expression, and production, and again cognition is perfected in the nature of 
contemplation in the expressed and produced word itself, in which the object is 
attained. But that understanding according to itself does not import a relation of origin, 
but of information, does not infer distinct action entitatively, but formally, that is, as to 
the relation, or formality of expressing, for the same act, or operation is second act of 
the power, virtually however it is productive action, or expressive of the concept not 


through a new entity of action, but through a diverse relation of the same cognition. To 
the third proof we shall speak in the following article, for speaking is never separated 
from understanding, but vice versa which is a sign of modal distinction. 


To the confirmation it is responded, that the word manifests by representing, but 
intellection manifests by operating, and knowing, and the word is called knowledge 
terminatively, or by way of term, in which knowledge is made, not formally and by way 
of operation, as St. Thomas also notes in Part 1, question 34, article 1, reply to 2, but it 
differs to be manifestative, and expressive by way of representation, or by way of 
operation and act, because the first says the nature of image and likeness as thing 
expressed, and spoken; but the second says the nature of ultimate act and tendency to 
the object, as known not making it present by way of likeness, but attaining what is 
made present by vital act, and by operation itself or ultimate act knowing the 
represented object. 


ARTICLE II. 
Whether the production of a word is necessary for every intellection? 


It must be supposed, as we touched on above in question 8, article 3, that the necessity 
of positing a word in our intellection can be founded on two principles. First, because of 
the object itself, second, because of the operation of the power itself. Many Authors 
base this necessity on the action itself, who think that the word is required only so that 
the operation itself may have a term, because they think that operation to be formally of 
the category of action, but action cannot be given without a term, whence they respond 
to the difficulty that intellection as action cannot be given without a word, and in God 
also understanding has a word, although not under every consideration, but as it is 
fecund understanding in the Father. Thus think Fr. Suarez in Metaphysics, disputation 
18, section 2, from number 7, and book 1 On Negative Attributes, chapters 12 and 13. It 
can also be seen in book 3 On the Soul, chapter 6; the Coimbra commentators, On the 
Soul 3, chapter 8, question 3, article 2; Molina in Part 1, question 27, article 1; Vazquez, 
Rubio, Montesinos, and others whom the Carmelites cite here in disputation 12, 
question 5. 


On the contrary, however, according to St. Thomas and his school the word is required 
in the intellect, not on the part of the power, or its operation as productive, but on the 
part of the object itself, either to render it present if it is absent, or to render it 
sufficiently immaterial, and spiritual in the nature of an understood and known term 
within the intellect, and not only intelligible in first act by way of impressed species; or 
finally to render the object manifested in some representation as a thing spoken and 
uttered. And for the first two the word is required from the indigence of the one 


understanding himself, and of the understood object, but for the third the word is 
required because of the abundance of understanding, insofar as out of the abundance of 
the heart the mouth speaks, and because of these Augustine said that the word in God 
does not proceed from indigence, but from intelligence, because it does not proceed to 
render the Divine essence understood in act, or the Father understanding, because the 
essence of itself is in pure act intelligible, and understood, but that it may be 
manifested, and represented in an image, that which is in intelligence. 


This opinion is taken from St. Thomas who derives the necessity of positing a word in us 
from the first and second cause in Against the Gentiles 1, chapter 53, where he says: 
"That the intellect formed by the species of the thing by understanding forms in itself a 
certain intention of the understood thing, which is its nature which the definition 
signifies. And this indeed is necessary, because the intellect understands indifferently an 
absent and present thing, in which the imagination agrees with the intellect, but the 
intellect has this further, that it also understands the thing as separated from material 
conditions without which it does not exist in the nature of things, and this could not be 
unless the intellect formed for itself the aforesaid intention." He teaches the same in 
Against the Gentiles 4, chapter 11, and Opusculum 13 and 14, and that it is required also 
for manifestation especially can be seen in De Veritate, question 4, article 2, especially 
reply to 1 and other places, where he teaches that the Father by speaking the Word 
manifests, and expresses the whole Trinity, and every creature, as he also teaches in 
Part 1, question 34. 


The reason and foundation of this conclusion can easily be established, because in the 
preceding article we showed that intellection of itself is not productive action, nor does 
it regard a term as produced, but as known, whence for assigning a term produced by 
such an action precisely the word is not to be posited, but further it is necessary to 
assign the necessity of producing such a word, and this we cannot derive except from 
the object, which in the being of object must be formed within the intellect, and placed 
within it that it may be understood, because the intellect is a power perfectly drawing 
things to itself, and uniting them to itself not only by a certain union tending to the 
thing as it is outside, but understanding it according to all the respects, and modes by 
which the thing itself can be abstracted, composed, compared, divided, etc. But all these 
things require that the object be known, and attained as it is within the intellect, 
because outside it the thing itself is not abstracted, compared, divided, etc. But this it 
obtains by the benefit of the intellect, therefore the power, which of itself is cognitive of 
the object according to all these modes which it obtains within itself, and not outside, 
must be terminated to the object as formed within itself, and not as it precisely remains 
outside itself. Nor does it suffice for this that the object be within the power through 
impressed species, both because the impressed species holds itself on the part of the 
principle eliciting intellection, but the act of understanding is not terminated to the 
impressed species itself, because thus it ought always to be reflexive, as converting 
itself to its principle from which it is elicited, and also because from the same impressed 


species many concepts, or expressed species can be formed, because the thing can be 
understood according to diverse respects virtually included in the same species, or 
according to the comparison of one species to another, therefore the impressed species 
does not suffice, that intellection be terminated to it, but a determinate and expressed 
species is required in which determinately is proposed to the intellect on the part of the 
term that which is involved in the impressed species on the part of the principle. 


To these things if the object is absent so that it cannot terminate cognition in itself, it is 
necessarily required that this termination be supplied in some representation, nor does 
the act itself of understanding suffice, because this is cognition itself, not the thing itself 
known, much less the impressed species because from it, as from a principle cognition 
is elicited, therefore in it it does not have the nature of term except through reflection, 
but reflection supposes the direct act, and about it we shall inquire what term it has. 
But if the object is present but is not spiritual, and proportioned to the intellect itself, it 
is manifest that to it as such intellection cannot be terminated, unless it be rendered 
proportionate, and spiritualized also as it terminates cognition, but the object is not 
rendered spiritual, and immaterial except within the intellect, because denudation from 
material conditions does not befit a material thing outside, but as within the intellect. 
But if the object itself is spiritual in itself, either it is outside the intellect itself as one 
Angel with respect to another Angel, and then that distinct Angel cannot serve another 
by way of species even impressed, because it cannot be placed within the intellect itself 
through substance since it does not have any union to it, nor by way of form since it is 
substance, and the intellect accident, nor by way of matter since it is not its subject, nor 
by way of efficient since only God causes the intellect. But if the substance of the Angel 
is intimate to the intellect, as it is with respect to its own proper intellect of which it is 
the subject, and which it serves by way of impressed species, still it does not suffice for 
expressed species terminating intellection, because as St. Thomas proves in Against the 
Gentiles 4, chapter 11, since the understanding of an Angel is not its substance, or its 
being, also the word, or concept of an Angel is not its substance, but accident. The 
efficacy of this proof consists in this that the word represents the object, as understood, 
and known, and not only as intelligible, therefore if to understand and to be understood 
is accident, also the word as understood it is necessary that it be accident, and not 
substance, also because it happens that one and the same thing is understood in many 
ways, and not in only one way, and therefore to understand which by way of operation is 
born from the one understanding, cannot be his substance, or his being, because this 
ought to be fixed and determinate, but operation is multiple and various, the same 
substance remaining, therefore also its term ought to be various and multiple, since the 
same object can be understood in diverse ways, but through the term which is the word, 
the object is constituted in the nature of what is understood, therefore through 
something accidental, and not through its substance it ought to terminate the operation 
itself; and this within the intellect, because the formation, and expression of the object 
is done through cognition, and speech or internal manifestation, and thus it is 


necessary that such a formed term not be outside cognition itself, and consequently 
neither outside the power. 


But if you inquire: How can the word itself serve for knowing the object unless it is first 
known as a representing image, since nevertheless no one experiences that he first sees 
this image that in it he may see the object: how also can it be formed through cognition, 
if cognition itself does not regard the object, except as represented in the word itself, it 
is responded that the image is twofold. One exterior, and instrumental, which as known 
leads to cognition of the object, and such an image must first be attained, and known 
than the object itself, another is interior and formal which is not a known object, but it 
itself is the reason, and form terminating cognition, and this ought not to be known 
objectively, but only render cognition formally terminated with respect to the object, 
but the word itself ought to be formed through cognition, because as has been said the 
word represents the thing as known and understood, and thus it ought to be formed by 
intellection itself. And it is sometimes called an instrument by St. Thomas, which the 
intellect uses for knowing, as in Quodlibet 5, article 9, but nevertheless he does not take 
instrument for an instrumental sign, which objectively moves the power, but for the 
formal and intrinsic medium of understanding to the knower himself. Nor is it 
repugnant, that the same cognition simultaneously know and form, as St. Thomas says 
in Opusculum 14, just as vision would emit from itself light or color, it would 
simultaneously see and produce its object, otherwise if the word were formed first, it 
would be necessary to speak first, than to know, and that speech or locution would be 
done in a blind way by speaking what it does not know. Therefore cognition itself 
considered in becoming, and in an imperfect state is formative of the word, but when it 
is formed it is rendered perfect and complete cognition as contemplation, although also 
afterwards it can again speak to manifest the object from an abundance of intelligence, 
as we have already explained above. 


These things being supposed, concerning the principal difficulty of the article, those 
who think that the word is posited in the intellect from this precisely, that it may be the 
term of production, consequently in every intellection, none excepted, they posit that a 
word is produced. Thus Fr. Suarez in book 2 On Negative Attributes, chapter 11 and 
others cited above. But those who hold that intellection is productive, but that the word 
is required, that the object be rendered proportionate, and terminating cognition by 
way of understood thing, affirm that in every intellection a word is required in which the 
object itself through its entity is not intelligible, and understood in act, and this is found 
with respect to every created object, but with respect to God clearly seen, it is more 
probable that a created word is not formed which immediately represents Him in 
understood being. 


And so this opinion has two parts. First, that in every intellection concerning a created 
object, or God not clearly seen, a word is formed. Which without doubt is the opinion of 
St. Thomas as can be seen in Part 1, question 27, article 1 and De Potentia, question 9, 
article 5 and De Veritate, question 4, article 2 and Against the Gentiles 4, chapter 11 and 


many other places; in which he expressly posits that the word is distinct from the 
impressed species, and from the act of understanding, especially in that question 9 of 
De Potentia, article 5 and question 8, article 1 and other places cited in the preceding 
article. But the reason is clear from what has been said, by which we have proved the 
necessity of positing a word. 


The second part of the proposed opinion, that with respect to God clearly seen this 
created word is not given, is taken from what has been said, and from the reasoning of 
St. Thomas by which in Part 1, question 2, article 12 he excludes every representative 
similitude of God in Himself in which genus the word enters, but the holy doctor 
concedes, similitude on the part of the power, or virtue, that is, the light attaining God 
in Himself, just as vision also attains God in Himself, but he denies similitude by way of 
image, and representation, because similitude of virtue, or of light and of vision itself 
consists only in the proportion of activity, and operation toward the object, which is 
proportion by way of tendency and respect, but it is not repugnant that an inferior thing 
tend, and respect a superior, and a creature to God in Himself. But representation is by 
way of similitude, which either befits through adequation of one with another, or 
contains it as a seed the thing generated; but nothing created is adequate to God, or 
contains Him as He is in Himself. Whence the reasoning of St. Thomas is explained, 
because representation itself, in which most formally consists the nature of species, 
although entitatively it is accident, nevertheless intelligibly it ought to be of the same 
immateriality with the object, which immediately and firstly it represents, since the 
representation itself of the species is really found in it, and is nothing other than the 
represented thing itself immaterially and intelligibly taken. Thus therefore that reality, 
which is the representation of the species in the nature of representation formally, and 
in intelligible being, which is compared to the object, is either created, or uncreated; if 
uncreated, it is pure act in intelligible being, and consequently cannot be found in 
created entity. If created, it is infinitely distant from the uncreated object, much more 
than corporeal representation from spiritual object in itself, but it is impossible that 
corporeal representation properly and immediately represent a spiritual thing, as it is in 
itself. Nor does it stand in the way that it is also impossible that corporeal vision attain a 
spiritual thing, although nevertheless it is not impossible that created vision attain God. 
For it is responded that vision is impossible from another principle, namely because 
spiritual thing is altogether outside the adequate object of sense, which does not run in 
created intellect with respect to God. But the representation of species is repugnant in 
both from the same principle, namely from defect of similitude, and immateriality with 
the object. 


Nor can it be said, that the representation of species is entitatively created, but 
terminatively uncreated, and that it represents God in a finite way. But against this, 
because the representation of species, although as to entity it is inferior to the object, 
nevertheless as to immateriality it is impossible, since in the species itself 
representation formally taken contains intelligibly, and intentionally the immediate 


object itself, of which it is the species, therefore also immaterially, because intelligibility 
is founded on immateriality, but that content is subjectively in the species, nor is the 
species only extrinsically and terminatively immaterial, but also in the species itself 
intrinsically immateriality is found, because representation is intrinsically found in it, 
and this ought to be intrinsically immaterial, because intrinsically intelligible, and of the 
same immateriality with the object, because immediately proportioned to it through 
similitude. But that accident represents substance, is because they can be of the same 
order in immateriality, and intelligibility, although not in entity, but immaterial 
intelligibility is what is per se attended to in species, not entity; but if immaterial 
intelligibility were Divine, and pure act by this very fact it is not contained in created 
entity, but the entity also ought to be Divine, because pure act is mixed with no 
potentiality. But that God is represented in a finite way matters nothing, because even 
in a finite way God cannot be represented in Himself by created intelligibility, and which 
is proper to some creature, for thus He would be represented through effect, and not in 
Himself immediately in a finite way, therefore although He is represented in a finite way, 
nevertheless if He is attained quidditatively as He is in Himself, by this very fact that 
intelligibility is not created, because it is not of any creature, but pertains to the 
quiddity of God, and is pure act, because it is not immediately proportioned to any 
created thing, therefore to uncreated thing, therefore it is proper to God, and thus pure 
act; just as also corporeal species cannot represent quidditatively spiritual thing, 
although not comprehensively and in every way. 


This whole impossibility runs similarly in expressed species, because expressed species 
also is similitude, and intellectual representation of the object, immediately 
representing it, and consequently immediately proportioned to it. But it represents the 
object not as intelligible like impressed species, but as understood in act. On the part of 
the object indeed there is the same impossibility as in impressed species, because it is 
the same object. But that it is understood in a finite way, does not more conduce that it 
be represented through created species, than that it be intelligible in a finite way 
through impressed species, and yet as we have said even in this way it is repugnant that 
there be given a created species of God in Himself immediately. 


But that it be rendered understood in act by me, which the Divine essence does not 
seem to be able to have through itself, because it is only understood by itself through 
itself, not by me, but through something superadded does not stand in the way, because 
to be understood says two things, one that the object be applied to understanding by 
way of term, another that it be formed by ultimate actuality, so that by being 
understood itself it is constituted in ultimate act of intelligibility. The first is required in 
the beatific vision, but it does not require a word formed by itself, but the application, 
and union to the object or word already formed suffices, just as the intellect after it has 
formed the word when it contemplates the object in it does not form a new word, but is 
united, and applied to what is formed: thus God is of Himself not only intelligible, but in 
ultimate act understood with respect to every intellect to which He can be intimately 


present, and united. Whence given His union in the intellect by way of species, through 
the understanding itself of the blessed God can be regarded as formed Word and united 
to Himself, and thus be terminated to Him, just as if God placed the concept of one in 
the mind of another, and intellection would be terminated to another. But the second 
cannot be, because the intelligibility of God attaining Him as He is in Himself can be 
formed by no created intelligibility, but this always is infinitely distant, and thus does 
not represent God in Himself immediately, but an effect of God. 


The arguments are solved. 


First, it is argued from Father Suarez in On the Soul 3, chapter 5 to prove that the word 
is not posited because of the indigence of the object, but that it may be the term of 
productive action: For first of all St. Thomas wherever he speaks of the word does not 
assert it from the indigence of the object, but because of the power of intellection, as is 
clear in Part 1, question 27 where he says: "Whoever understands from this very fact that 
he understands something proceeds within him which is the conception of the intellect 
proceeding from the power of intellection." In De Potentia, question 9, article 5 he says: 
"That the word is of the nature of understanding itself" And in De Veritate, question 4, 
article 2 and on John chapter 1, lecture 1 and Against the Gentiles 4, chapter 11 he says 
that an Angel forms a word, and yet has its substance present to itself intuitively, 
therefore the word is not posited because of the indigence of the object, namely that it 
be rendered present to the intellect. It is also argued by reason: Because, if the word is 
produced from the indigence of the object, especially because the object is absent and 
through the word itself is rendered present, but if this reason were valid, a word would 
never be produced except in abstractive cognition, and thus an Angel knowing itself 
would not produce a word. But if it is said that besides this presence of the Angel 
another more intimate presence is required and as it were a penetration of the power 
with the object, against this is, both because the intellect reformed by impressed 
species sufficiently has the object intimately united to itself, nor is there reason why it 
should require it more penetrated and united; and finally, because it is not repugnant 
that impressed species simultaneously hold itself on the part of the principle of knowing 
and be the term in which the object shines forth, for what repugnance is there in this? 


It is responded that the mind of St. Thomas is clear from the places alleged by us above, 
especially Against the Gentiles 1, chapter 53, and in those places which Father Suarez 
alleges, as in De Potentia, question 9, article 5 and question 8, article 1, he openly 
distinguishes impressed intelligible species, and the act of understanding, and the 
understood word, and yet he places understanding itself to be immanent action, which 
is not of the category of action, nor per se regards a produced term, but a known term, 
as we showed in the preceding article from St. Thomas himself, therefore the word is 
not required because of the indigence of action that it may have a term, but because of 
the indigence of the object that it be rendered sufficiently present and united, not only 


entitatively as is the substance of an Angel to its intellect, but also understood by way of 
what is understood in act which is accidental even to the Angel itself. 


To the reason it is responded: to the first proof it is said, that the word is required not 
only because of the physical absence of the object, for this is not always found, but also 
that the object in the nature of term of cognition be rendered immaterial and 
intentional in ultimate act, as St. Thomas affirms in Against the Gentiles 1, cited chapter 
93, and for this the presence which the object has in impressed species does not suffice, 
for this presence holds itself on the part of the principle for producing intellection, not 
however by way of term, because for this it would be necessary that the intellect reflect 
on the species itself and thus it does not serve for direct intellection; also because 
impressed species contains the object by way of the intelligible, not by way of the 
understood, and expressed in second act, for that something be understood and 
expressed necessarily depends on understanding and expressing, but intelligible species 
precedes understanding itself, and expressing, therefore in it the object cannot be 
represented as expressed and understood in act, wherever the operation of 
understanding, and of expressing is something accidentally supervening on the species 
itself and intellect, and thus impressed species exists in the intellect even when it is not 
understanding through it, but expressed species ceases when intellection ceases, 
because it represents the thing as understood in act; finally also because impressed 
species represents with some indifference and potentiality determinable through the 
expression of the word, and intellection, since intellection which is an accident 
supervening on the intellect can be varied, and become now with diverse attention, 
therefore it is necessary that impressed species be reduced to act, and be terminated 
through understanding itself and consequently that the word itself be distinguished 
from impressed species, because in the word expressly the object is determinately 
represented as understood thus or thus in second act, not as only intelligible in first act. 
Whence it is clear why it is repugnant that impressed species hold itself on the part of 
the term of intellection, as is asked in the last proof. 


Secondly, it is argued to prove that in every intellection a word is formed even in the 
vision of God: First indeed by the authority of St. Thomas, both in Part 1, question 27, 
where he says: "That whoever understands, from this that he understands, something 
proceeds within him;" which is in vain limited to the intellection of a created thing, or 
abstractive intellection, or other similar limitations, otherwise St. Thomas would not 
prove that there is given in God a procession of the Word, if it is not given in us except 
with so many limitations, with which it is not given in God; also in De Veritate, question 
4, article 2 he says: "That everything understood in us is something really proceeding 
from another, and this is universally true, of everything which is understood by us 
whether it be seen through essence, or through similitude." Where he also includes the 
Divine vision, in which God is seen through essence, and not through similitude. It is 
also proved by reason, because every intellection is true and proper operation or action, 
therefore it ought to have a term, because action not having a term, does nothing, and 


thus is not action. But if intellection is not action, but produced quality, therefore it 
supposes action through which it may be produced, and thus that action will be 
intellection, as operation, but that quality will be word as term of action. And given that 
that intellection in the nature of intellection does not have a produced term, but a 
known term, still nevertheless it is not repugnant in the beatific vision, that that 
intellection be expressive and manifestative of what it understands by way of speech, 
therefore through such expression and distinction a word will be produced, not indeed 
to render the object understood in act, but as spoken and expressed by the blessed. 


It is responded to the first place of St. Thomas, that those words "whoever understands", 
it is not necessary that they be distributed for all individuals, but for all genera of those 
understanding, as if the sense were in every intelligent nature from this, that it is 
intellectual nature, it has that something proceed within it and not only outside, 
whether this happen in every individual, or not. For the intent of St. Thomas in that 
article was to prove against the Sabellians, and Arians, that there is given in God some 
procession to within, and he proves this, because in every one understanding there is 
given procession to within through immanent action. But for this it is irrelevant, that in 
every individual action a word proceed, but it suffices, and conduces that in every 
intelligent nature there be given procession to within, for thus he best infers, that also 
in Divine nature or in God who is understanding, there is given some procession to 
within, and yet he does not prove that in every individual intellection there is given 
procession to within, for this would be to prove too much, since in God the Holy Spirit, 
and the Son understand, nor yet do they produce a Word to within. Which St. Thomas 
also notes when in the same place, question 34, article 1, reply to 4 adducing the same 
proposition: "Whoever understands,’ etc. that thence he might prove, that also the Word 
produces another word, he limits that proposition, that it be understood of every 
fecund one understanding, not of that which understands as proceeding Word, as the 
Son understands. 


To the second place it is responded, that he speaks of those who understand not 
through similitude, but through essence which is not understanding itself, and to be 
understood through itself, but needs accidental operation, and of itself is in potency, 
that it be understood in act, such as is the essence of an Angel, but we do not speak of 
essence which is pure act, and whose immateriality is not compatible to be represented 
by created representation, and immateriality, which is far improportionate to it. And 
this is taken from the reason itself, which St. Thomas gives there, because: "The 
conception itself" he says, "is the effect of the act of understanding,” because namely, 
where some essence is not its own understanding, nor its conception, but conception is 
the effect of the act of understanding, there it is necessarily required, that a word 
proceed and be produced, because by this very fact that conception is an effect, the 
essence itself or object through which cognition is made, is not through itself in 
ultimate act of intelligibility, but through something superadded, which is the effect of 
the act of understanding, and thus wherever word is effect, intellection ought to 


produce it. But in the beatific vision, the Divine essence, which is intelligible species, of 
itself is in ultimate act of intelligibility, since it is pure act, and consequently not 
through some effect is it rendered understood representatively, but only that 
immateriality, which is pure act, is rendered attained through the act of beatific vision, 
and united to it in the nature of term. 


To the reason we have already responded in the preceding article, that intellection is 
metaphysical action, that is, second act of the one operating, not physical formally, that 
is, the causality itself of what is operated, and thus it does not essentially seek a 
produced term but a known term, although virtually it can be action as expressive 
speaking is, but intellection itself, although it be quality, nevertheless proceeds 
emanatively, and not through another action, because it is second act and true 
operation, whence it does not need another second act, to constitute the agent, that it 
may produce it. Nor yet is the word superfluous, because it is similitude by way of term 
representing or rendering the object present. But in the beatific vision, neither by way 
of speech, and expression can a word be produced, because word thus proceeds in the 
nature of what is spoken and expressed, which represents the object according to its 
proper, and immediate immateriality, for it represents the object, as understood in act, 
and consequently under ultimate actuality of Divine intelligibility, and immateriality, 
which is repugnant in created representation or immateriality. Nor does it suffice to 
represent it, as understood by created vision, because vision itself is not the object or 
thing understood, but the essence itself, and therefore, although it be connoted that it 
is known by me, nevertheless the immateriality, and intelligibility under which it is 
represented, is not of me, who am knowing, but of the known, and represented object. 


From which is solved the objection, which is usually troublesomely made here, because 
the word is not posited except for this that the object be rendered understood by me, 
not by another. But God of Himself is not understood in act by me, but by Himself, 
therefore that the Divine essence be represented not absolutely as understood in 
second act in itself, but as limitedly understood by me, a created word will be required, 
because to be thus limitedly understood by me, is something accidental and temporal. 
But it is responded from what has been said, that to be understood in act can be said in 
two ways, either with respect to the object, because of itself it is only intelligible in first 
act, but is rendered understood in ultimate act; or with respect to the subject, because 
applied to this subject it is rendered understood, that is, apprehended and held by this 
one. We say therefore, that the word is posited, that it render the object understood in 
ultimate act on the part of the object, according as understood in ultimate act is divided 
against intelligible in first act, and in this way the Divine essence as object to be 
understood, and of the intelligible order is in ultimate act understood not only by itself, 
but with respect to whatever way in which it can be understood, because it is infinitely 
understood in act, so that through no actuality can it be rendered more in act. But that 
that object be rendered understood as applied to this subject, that is, held and 
apprehended by it, word or expressed species is not required, but intellection itself or 


the act of knowing suffices, by which the object itself in itself and the infinite word 
itself, and concept is rendered applicatively united to this one limitedly, just as also in 
the nature of impressed species it is united, which we have declared above by some 
examples. 


Thirdly, it is argued: Because through that created understanding the Divine essence 
has to be united in the nature of expressed species, therefore something is produced 
anew through such intellection, namely that the Divine essence is united in the nature 
of Word, and concept, which before it was not, but this is not produced in the essence 
itself, therefore in the intellect itself. The major is proved, because that intellection 
although it does not form a word by rendering the thing understood in the being of 
object, nevertheless it renders the object understood as applied to this subject, 
therefore it unites the essence itself in the nature of word and expressed species to the 
intellect itself, and thus produces something anew, namely that union. It is confirmed, 
because God cannot supply intellection by Himself, because it is vital operation, 
therefore neither the nature of word, because it is vital term representing. The 
consequence is clear, because it is no less repugnant that vital term be supplied, than 
vital operation, for it is no less repugnant that he be the Son of someone, who is not 
begotten by him, than that it be the generation of someone, which did not proceed from 
him. It is confirmed secondly, because otherwise there would be no reason, why also the 
substance of an Angel does not serve itself for expressed species, since it is sufficiently 
immaterial, and intimate to the intellect, since it serves it for impressed species. Nor is 
it required, that it be its own understanding, that it serve for word, for with us 
understanding, and word are really distinguished, and yet word serves the intellect 
itself, as form and reason of understanding, it will suffice therefore that understanding 
itself be terminated within to the essence united in the nature of species, and actualize 
it by its light, not that it produce a word. 


It is responded that concerning the union of the Divine essence in the nature of 
expressed species, some Thomists think it is produced through our intellection, and in 
this way they save that it has a term produced within itself, although not Word, but that 
union. Others, and better do not posit that some informative or physical union is 
produced through our intellection, but that intellection purely contemplates the Divine 
essence already united in the nature of expressed species, but only intellection itself is 
called union, insofar as it is intentional apprehension, and tendency to the object, about 
which Cajetan can be seen, in Part 1, question 27, article 1, and question 76, article 2; 
Master Banez, there question 27, article 1, doubt 1, to the first argument; Navarrete in 
tome 1, controversy 34, section 4, to the sixth argument. The reason is, because that 
mode is either distinct from understanding itself, or not. If not, therefore the term of 
such action is not assigned. If it is distinct, either produced through understanding as 
speaking, or as contemplation, and pure intellection. If as speaking, it will be word, 
because it is something spoken or uttered which is word, if as contemplation it 
supposes word united, just as we contemplate the object in word already produced and 


united to us, and yet through that contemplation we do not produce the union of word 
already existing in us, but in united word we contemplate. And just as if God united to 
my intellect a concept, which was produced by Peter, I could elicit operation terminated 
to it, and uniting me to it, not by union of information of the concept, which is already 
supposed, but by union of contemplation, and apprehension, which is cognition itself, so 
God of Himself unites His essence in the nature of impressed, and expressed species, in 
a physical way; but the intellect elicits an act, which is unitive apprehensively or 
knowably, that is, by tending to the object, not by uniting it by real information. And 
when it is said, that the intellect draws the thing to itself, and renders the object 
understood as applied to itself, it is responded that this drawing, and application is done 
by contemplating, and attaining the object knowably, not by uniting informatively, and 
really the essence or terminatively, but by understanding and apprehending concerning 
what is really united. 


To the first confirmation it is responded, that when God is united in the nature of word, 
He does not supply, that this word be said proceeding from our intellect, for this 
denomination cannot be supplied, so that some term be said vitally proceeding, or 
begotten if it does not vitally proceed, but only united. But what God supplies is, that 
this word be said to represent the object by way of representative term, not by way of 
term proceeding, and produced by our intellect. But to be representative term 
intelligibly the Divine essence has through itself and can be supplied in the nature of 
formal cause terminating, and vitally representing in itself, not however proceeding 
from this living or understanding one, but united to it, just as if God unite the concept 
of one to another intellect. 


To the second confirmation it is responded from what has been said above, that the 
substance of an Angel cannot be through itself expressed species, because it is not 
through its substance its own understanding, and to be understood in ultimate act, and 
thus it cannot be represented as understood except through some accidental quality 
superadded, just as neither is understanding itself, and to be understood the substance 
of the Angel, but superadded operation, which is a sign, that the substance itself of the 
Angel according to itself is not in ultimate act of intelligibility, but can be actualized. And 
to the reply, that also in us word is distinguished from understanding, it is responded 
that it is distinguished, as term formed and produced by it, and thus distinct from it, yet 
representatively imbibing the object itself as understood; but the substance of an Angel, 
is not formed nor proceeds from understanding, as its term, nor can it be formed only 
by extrinsic intellection attained, because that formation is not through the sole 
sprinkling of light as colors are rendered lucid, but through intrinsic formation of vital 
representation, and in second act, which of itself the substance of an Angel does not 
have. 


ARTICLE III. 
Whether there are three operations of the intellect, and what they are? 


Experience in us testifies that there are three operations of our intellect, which are 
simple apprehension, enunciation or judgment, and discourse, and we have often 
explained in the summulae, and St. Thomas affirms in Posterior Analytics 1, lecture 1, 
and it is gathered from Aristotle in this third book On the Soul, text 21, lecture 11, in the 
holy doctor, where the Philosopher teaches that there are two operations of the 
intellect, namely apprehension of simples, and composition. Nor does he call it 
enunciation, but composition, that by this name he may also comprehend discourse, 
which consists in a certain composition, not in an enunciative mode, but joining 
concepts illatively. Concerning these operations therefore some small doubts present 
themselves. 


First you inquire: Whence does it arise, that in man these operations are distinct? It is 
responded, that this comes from the imperfection of our intellect because we proceed 
from the imperfect to the perfect, and from potency to act. Thus it is taken from St. 
Thomas in Part 1, question 58, article 5, where he teaches: "That because our intellect 
proceeds from potency to act, and from the imperfect to the perfect, when some thing 
is known or seen, it does not immediately attain whatever can belong to it,’ therefore it 
needs to pass to another and compose with it, that it may know that it belongs to it, but 
the intellect of an Angel, because it is perfect in the intellectual genus, immediately 
when some thing is seen penetrates whatever belongs to it, because it does not use 
discourse, but comprehension, and thus in it there is given a simple, and unique mode 
of operating, which nevertheless is so powerful, that it is equivalent to our discourse, 
and multiplied acts just as also in natural things generable and corruptible things, which 
proceed from the imperfect to the perfect successively acquire their perfection, and not 
by one act but those which are incorruptible, do not acquire their perfection 
successively by generating, and corrupting, but immediately have it from the beginning, 
like heaven. Thus in spiritual things the rational Soul, which is lowest in the intellective 
grade, and therefore is united to a corruptible body, acquires successively its perfection 
of science, and does not use indivisible comprehension, but discourse, and composition. 
But Angels, because they are perfectly separated from body, and communication to 
body, are also perfect intellects, nor do they have to acquire science successively, but 
comprehensively, and by simple act, penetrating whatever is in the object. 


You will say: Therefore at least as to those things, which do not naturally belong to some 
thing, but morally, or supernaturally, an Angel will be able to use composition, and 
successively acquire one after another. And then as to negative propositions, or as to 
division, since it can deny of something things entirely disparate, and which cannot be 
contained under one species, it will not be able to do this without some composition of 
species, and acts, because they cannot be reduced to one, and consequently neither to 
one act. 


It is responded that some concede thus, as the argument intends in the cognition of an 
Angel of supernatural things, or in division, or negation to be made. But undeservedly, 
because supernatural light does not destroy, but perfects nature, and of itself is simpler 


light, and higher than natural, and so either it accommodates itself to the nature of the 
one understanding, and its mode as St. Thomas teaches concerning the cognition of 
faith in II-II, question 1, article 2, or it elevates nature, and snatches it to its higher, and 
simpler mode. If in the first way, supernatural cognition will be made in Angels without 
discourse, because it accommodates itself to its mode, it does not destroy it. If in the 
second way, it elevates more from discourse, because it snatches the intellect to higher, 
and simpler light, and simpler mode. And thus in Angels by one species infused by God, 
or tempered, it represents the subject, not only under the form naturally manifest to it, 
but supernaturally, and from obediential potency belonging to it. 


But what is said of division, and negation, it is responded, that when an Angel knows by 
denying one form, or predicate of some subject, which is not contained in the 
representative species of the subject, as if it says: A stone is not an Angel, or something 
similar, which is not contained in the species of stone, and the Angel wants to know 
both denied extremes distinctly, and expressly, then it will join a double species in order 
to making that negative, or divisive collation, and comparison, but it will not elicit a 
double composing act; but one simple one using both those species as inadequate of 
one act, and cognition, by which it attains both by way of one thus compared. Yet it will 
not be called composition or discourse by reason of many species concurring to elicit 
one act in an inadequate mode, but from the plurality of acts formed from diverse 
species, and forming some third thing through collation, not using both species in a 
simple mode, and eliciting one act. If however the Angel does not want to see any 
denied extreme distinctly, and expressly in itself, but to see the negation of something 
through denied form, and in the concept of one truth, to recognize its contradictory as 
false, for this it will suffice to see the affirmation itself, which being posited its negation 
is known as false; and when some nature is known, it is known not to be something else 
besides itself, but then that negation is attained as if confusedly, and obliquely. See St. 
Thomas Part 1, question 58, article 4, reply to 2. 


Secondly you inquire: In what does the simplicity of apprehension, and composition 
consist. For on one hand many complex things are, which pertain to the first operation, 
for definition pertains to the first operation, as St. Thomas says in On the Soul 3, lecture 
11 and Part 1, question 17, article 3, and De Veritate, question 1, article 3. On the other 
hand, neither does composition itself exclude simplicity, for a proposition is formed 
from many concepts, by way of one, and indivisible concept, because that concept is 
simple quality, as we said in the summulae, question 5, article 2, therefore simplicity 
does not stand in the way of composition. 


It is responded that simple apprehension, or composed, is not said by reason of 
simplicity itself, or composition in the being of quality, or entity, nor again because of 
simplicity, or composition objects also in the entity itself of the object in itself, but 
composition especially regards some artificial construction, which is formed in 
cognition itself from many cognitions, but simple cognition excludes it. The reason is, 
because what the intellect especially intends through composition, and division, is to 


attain truth by artifice or construction, because it cannot by comprehension like an 
Angel and by one intuition. Therefore that is said to pertain to simple operation, which 
is understood without that artificially compositive construction, but is extreme, or part 
in order to attaining truth, and therefore not resolvable into another part, and this 
pertains to the first operation. On the contrary whatever has the nature of whole 
constructible in an artificial mode and resolvable, is said to pertain to composition, 
whatever it be whether this whole is representable in one quality and entity in many 
coordinated things, for this is accidental to the artificial construction of truth. Whence 
operation is not called simple or composed, by the simplicity or comparison of concepts 
as if physical and entitative, but artificial, by proceeding from one to another, which is 
saved even if one image of the whole composite and constructed is produced, which is 
entitatively one, embracing many inadequate and coordinated objects, for at least 
presuppositively it ought to suppose many acts, and concepts, from which that image 
arises and is formed by comparing one to another, which is not in an Angel, who does 
not gather truth from many things, but shines by simplicity of intellects, as St. Dionysius 
says in chapter 7 on the Divine Names. 


But what is objected concerning simple operation composing definition or complex 
term, it is responded that it is not perfect composition simply consummately, because 
not by way of whole and terminating composition, but imperfect by which only part is 
composed, and not whole, just as when arm or head is formed, certainly those parts 
consist of other parts, as arm of hand and elbow, bones, flesh, nerves, etc. nevertheless 
these do not yet compose whole simply, but composed part, and therefore the nature of 
whole is not consummated there, nor does the generation and formation of 
composition stop, which only stops in the whole itself. It is true, that in these artificial 
things, especially of reason, which are made especially by ordination and relation, easily 
that which is part is changed into whole and vice versa, just as also in real artificial 
things, a house, which is part of another, can be separated, and become whole and vice 
versa indeed water, which now is whole, becomes part by uniting to other water, and 
becomes whole by separating from it. As long therefore as something is taken by way of 
part, although complex, and composed, it pertains to the first operation, because that 
construction, or formation does not simply compose whole, or yet manifest truth, but 
only part, and extreme of this constitution. But when it is taken by way of whole 
whether the operation be enunciative, or not, it pertains to comparison itself and 
division, yet truth is found only in enunciative speech, about which we have said more in 
the summulae question five. 


Thirdly you inquire: Whether the second operation is the same as judgment, or whether 
a double composition should be distinguished; one by way of enunciation, another by 
way of judgment. It is responded that judgment is sometimes taken more broadly, for 
any discernment between one thing and another, just as also the external sense 
discerns between white and black, bitter and sweet, for which reason St. Thomas says in 
Quodlibet 8, article 3: "That the proper operation of the senses is judgment about their 


proper sensible," and we treated of this above in question 5, article 2. Sometimes 
judgment is taken more strictly for assent, or dissent concerning some truth or falsity, 
which is done by affirming or denying. And in this way it is either done through 
collation and comparison of extremes, or it supposes that and assent or dissent falls 
upon it. And therefore such judgment is not found in brutes, because they lack collation; 
but in Angels in a more eminent way, because they comprehend and judge without 
conferring. But in us because it is done by affirmation, or negation, concerning 
conjoined extremes or truth, not concerning a simple thing, therefore it pertains to the 
second operation. 


But there is difficulty in two things. First, whether judgment is an act distinct from 
apprehended, or represented enunciation, or whether the formation of enunciation and 
judgment is the same. Second, given that it is a distinct act, whether it is a simple act, or 
composed. 


To the first it is responded without doubt that enunciation as apprehended, or 
represented is distinguished from judgment itself which is assent or sentence of the 
mind, or adherence to one determinate part. And this is clear a posteriori, because 
sometimes we apprehend some enunciation or composition, and we suspend judgment, 
or sentence, just as if we say, are the stars even or not, some enunciative composition of 
predicate about subject is formed; yet judgment is not made, but is suspended because 
truth is not yet fully known: for if it is evidently known, judgment cannot be detained, 
because the intellect when evident premises are posited, is forced to assent to the 
conclusion, as we showed in Logic, question 24. Where therefore the intellect is not 
forced, it can suspend judgment, and yet enunciation is formed and represented, 
because that whole is formed upon which judgment of assent, or dissent can fall, which 
consists of composition of subject and predicate, therefore represented, and 
apprehended enunciation is distinguished from judgment. But a priori this is 
manifested, because the object of judgment, and of enunciation only represented is 
diverse. For through enunciation extremes are apprehended as conjoined among 
themselves, and collation or comparison of one extreme to another is made, but 
judgment makes comparison and collation of that composed proposition to what is in 
the thing, or to the principles on which the truth of the thing depends. And therefore 
this judgment can follow after discourse, and renders the intellect determined and 
adhering to that truth because it attains and compares truth to its causes, or to what is 
in the thing, and thus the intellect is certified, or adheres to truth, to it as it is thus 
compared to its causes or foundations. Therefore the comparison and object is diverse 
in both, and thus it will be a diverse act as far as is from the nature of the thing. And 
therefore formal truth is found in this judgment, as St. Thomas often says in the places 
cited above, although it is found significatively in enunciation, because truth is taken 
through conformity and comparison of the enunciated thing to what is, or is not in the 
thing according to its principles, and therefore it is found formally there where this 
comparison is formally made, not where only the union of extremes is expressed. 


Whence is refuted the opinion of those, who do not distinguish between the 
conjunction of extremes among themselves which is done in enunciation, and the 
comparison of enunciation itself to what is, or is not in the thing, and therefore they say 
that judgment is not distinguished from composition, or enunciation, as Suarez teaches 
in On the Soul 3, chapter 6. But against this is, that judgment formally speaking does not 
regard the representation of extremes, as compared, and united among themselves, but 
compares enunciation itself through conformity, or difformity to being, or non-being in 
the thing, and therefore of itself it postulates a distinct act, because it has a diverse 
comparison, and object. We do not deny however that sometimes the intellect can 
embrace both by one act, and simultaneously unite some extremes among themselves, 
and conform it to what is in the thing, as when I actually see that Peter is white, or is 
sitting, and I pronounce it not only enunciatively, but also assertively, and through 
assent saying: Peter truly is white, or absolutely: Peter is white, where implicitly is 
involved truly is, or thus is in the thing; yet by one sign, or enunciation it is expressed, 
because not only in the verb "is" can we signify the union of extremes, but also the 
certification, and verification of assent, and assertion. And so in judgment these three 
things are found; presuppositively, enunciative composition of extremes; formally 
assent of the intellect comparing enunciated extremes conformably to the thing; 
consequently, discernment of one from its opposite. 


To the second some say that judgment is a composed act, which Father Suarez cited 
affirms conformably to his opinion, that judgment is distinguished from composition, 
and unitive comparison of extremes among themselves, for just as we cannot apprehend 
a proposition by simple act, as is more clearly evident in negatives, so neither can we 
judge by simple act. Nevertheless it is responded that that judgment formally does not 
require composition, but presuppositively, insofar as it supposes many acts by which 
enunciation is formed, and upon which judgment falls. The reason is, because judgment 
does not form composition and union of extremes, but compares enunciation itself, or 
united extremes to what is in the thing with determination, and adherence of the 
intellect. But for this a simple comparative act suffices, because to this act it does not 
pertain to unite some things and join them, but to conceive the conformity to being, or 
non-being in the thing of those which are conjoined, and united, which is simple 
comparison, not unitive of extremes, but supposing united extremes; and that 
conformity, or comparison to what is in the thing is taken not in signate act, but as in 
exercise determining, and making the intellect adhere, which is assent to that 
proposition as true or conformable to the thing, for it is the same to say through assent 
thus this is, as to say truly is, or conformably to the thing. 


You will say: This judgment, which we distinguish from the formation of enunciation 
does not pertain to the second operation, but to the third, for discourse is terminated to 
such judgment, for then discourse stops, when the conclusion is resolved, and 
sentenced, therefore it cannot pertain to the second operation, because the second 
operation is a medium of passing to the third, but judgment is the term of the third, in 


which discourse stops. It is responded, that judgment is not discourse, because it is not 
illative motion, but pertains to the second operation, in which is collation, or 
comparison of composed enunciation itself, to what is in the thing, with adherence of 
the intellect, by this very fact that it is compared to it according to conformity. Thus 
therefore the second operation, as to enunciation, provides matter to discourse, and is 
ordered to it, but the second operation as to assent, and judgment is the end, and term 
to which discourse is ordered, as to the perfection, which it intends. And this therefore, 
because in the second operation truth, or falsity is found, but is not immediately known 
from simple, and bare enunciation which is the first formation of the second operation, 
and its imperfect state. But to manifesting truth, which cannot yet be known there, 
inquiry and discourse is ordered, which by its proof may manifest, and order and 
determine the intellect to knowing thus to be, or not to be in the thing. Which proof 
being made consummated comparison, and collation of the second operation which is 
judgment is formed. And thus the second operation in imperfect state, that is, without 
sufficient manifestation of truth is ordered to discourse, and discourse in turn to the 
second operation in perfect, and consummated state, in which it is rested through 
assent in truth. 


Fourthly you inquire: Whether through these three operations distinct concepts are 
formed. It is responded that concerning the first, and second operation this is expressly 
taught by St. Thomas in many places, as in Quodlibet 5, article 9, and De Potentia, 
question 9, article 5; from Aristotle, On the Soul 3, text 12, on which place also St. 
Thomas can be seen. But it does not appear that he attributes a distinct word, or 
concept separately to discourse, for rather while we think, which is done through 
discourse, we do not yet perfectly form a word, as St. Thomas teaches from Augustine in 
Part 1, question 34, article 1, reply to 2, and Opusculum 12. Therefore a word is formed 
both in the first and second operation, because in both there is a distinct object to be 
represented, in the first the nature itself, or quiddity of the thing, or the thing itself in 
itself, in the second truth itself, which is not sufficiently explained through the first 
operation, because there some thing is represented absolutely and in itself, in the 
second it begins to be represented according to agreement, and comparison to another, 
according to which truth or falsity is explained, namely that thus it is, or is not, as it is 
represented to agree, or disagree. For if this could be represented in the first operation, 
it would not need to go from potency to act in the second, but would have itself, like the 
concept of an Angel, who immediately understands not only the thing, but also 
whatever belongs or belongs to it by unfolding, and comprehending the whole. But our 
intellect since it proceeds from potency to act, cannot in the first apprehension unfold 
the whole in act, therefore it needs a new concept in the second operation unfolding, 
and representing what it cannot in the first. Nor does it suffice to say, that many 
concepts of the first operation, as coordinated among themselves, suffice for the 
second. For against this is, that the coordination of succession does not suffice so that 
one concept after another is made, but coordination of proportion, and agreement 
according to predication, for sometimes after one simple concept another can succeed 


having itself disparately, and disagreeing with it, therefore to seeing that agreement, or 
disagreement, and proportion of one with another, some special cognition is required, 
and penetration of one extreme to another, and not only coordination of succession in 
concepts, but coordination over agreement of concepts, and proportion among 
themselves. 


But whether that concept of the second operation is one entitatively, which 
nevertheless regards that coordination of simple concepts, as many inadequate objects, 
but coordinated by way of one, although presuppositively in the first operation many 
concepts are supposed, from whose coordination, and collation that concept of the 
second operation results, we said in question 5 of the summulae, and we shall touch on 
something in the following article. It suffices to notice, that St. Thomas in Part 1, 
question 85, article 5, reply to 1, says that composition, and division of the intellect is 
done through a certain difference, or comparison. But where many things can be 
understood under one nature of comparison, or difference or unity, they can be 
attained by one species, or one cognition or concept, as will be said in the following 
article; therefore it is not repugnant that that comparison, or difference by which 
composition, or division is done, be terminated by one concept, although formed, and 
collected from many which precede in simple or first operation, that from them 
collatively the second be formed, in which it is far from an Angel, who although he 
attains a composed thing, nevertheless not compositely, nor collatively of one to 
another, nor is it formed from many presupposed, and collated, but by one intuition, 
and comprehension attains that whole: but in us just as a mixture is made from mixables 
not actually existing, but preceding and altered, and corrupted, so from preceding 
collated concepts, one results, which is called composed objectively, and by reason of 
presupposed things. 


But what pertains to discourse, since it consists only of many propositions not making, 
or composing one third, but inferring, it seems that it does not produce a distinct word 
from propositions, but those with diverse modification, and relation, namely as 
inferring, or as inferred. Whence just as through discourse transition is made from one 
proposition to another, so it is necessary for producing what is of proposition in that 
concept, or word that the second operation concur, and as to what is of motion, or 
illation, that the third concur, which is to regard that word, or concept as modified. And 
thus when it is said, that it is a distinct operation, therefore it has a distinct word, it is 
conceded that it is distinct modally, not really from that which is represented by 
propositions themselves: but when from simple apprehension it is proceeded to 
composed representation, a distinct object shines forth in representing quiddity, or 
truth. And thus discourse according to causality (that is, according to illation) 
presupposes discourse according to succession (that is, according to many succeeding 
propositions) as St. Thomas says in Part 1, question 14, article 7, but it does not make one 
from many propositions. 


ARTICLE IV. 
Whether the intellect can understand many things as many? 


In this matter there are two opinions. The first, which is attributed to Scotus, in 1, 
distinction 3, question 6, and other followers of his, and which the Coimbricenses follow 
in On the Soul 2, chapter 8, question 6, article 2; Father Suarez in On the Soul 3, chapter 
7, and others, who hold that many things as many can be known in themselves, even 
without attending to unity as a formal reason or required condition; but they explain 
that Aristotle and St. Thomas, saying the opposite, are speaking about perfect cognition, 
because intense cognition of one thing diminishes the cognition of another. 


The opposite opinion is that of St. Thomas in the First Part, question 12, article 10, and 
question 58, article 2, and question 85, article 4, and in De Veritate, question 8, article 14 
and Against the Gentiles 1, chapter 55. His disciples commonly follow this, Cajetan, 
Ferrara on the cited places, Capreolus in 2, distinction 3, question 2; Master Banez on 
question 85 cited and others. Nor does St. Thomas affirm this only about our intellect or 
sense, but universally about both sense and intellect, both ours and angelic. And so this 
is reduced to a universal reason, which comprehends every intellect. And he takes this 
from that saying of Aristotle in Topics 1, chapter 4: "It is possible to know many things, 
but not to think or understand them." 


Since it is certain that at different times we can understand many things as many, and 
through different acts, the difficulty is whether simultaneously, that is, at the same time, 
and this can be debated in two senses. First, whether at the same time by eliciting many 
acts, which are adequate, and each has a complete object. Second, whether by eliciting 
only one act, which has many objects without attending to this, that they are reduced to 
some unity, but remaining in plurality alone. Again, it must be seen from what principle 
it is repugnant to understand many things as many simultaneously, whether from the 
limitation of the power, as some think, who consequently affirm that it is only repugnant 
for the intellect to understand many things as many perfectly, because the subject from 
its limitation is not capable of many forms perfectly and adequately, but well 
imperfectly, or whether it is repugnant from the very mode of operating and 
representing, which cannot tend except through the mode of unity to its object, by 
reason of which St. Thomas never resorts in this part to the limitation of the operating 
power, but only to the representation of the species which he says relate as figures 
terminating the power. Therefore it is necessary to give an account of this. 


I SAY THEREFORE FIRSTLY: With respect to one act to be elicited, many things cannot 
be understood as many, that is, not reducing those many to some one formal reason. 
This is expressly posited by St. Thomas in the cited places, nor is it necessary to repeat 
the words, because he proves it expressly, but it must be proved by his reasons. First of 
all, therefore, this conclusion relies especially on experience, which is the mother of 
philosophy, for we see that when we wish to comprehend many things we gather 
ourselves to one, but by dissipation we are distracted. And we are reduced to one or to 


one comparison, or difference, or to some one circumstance of place or time, etc. and 
so under some mode of unity plurality must be reduced, that many things may be 
known; and this is to be known not in the mode of many, even if many things are known. 
Then, the reason adduced by St. Thomas presses, because it is repugnant for two 
complete and perfect forms to actuate the same subject simultaneously, just as for the 
same body to be figured with two figures, or informed with two colors, but if they are 
reduced to one, under which many things are attained, that one will be the formal 
reason, or will be on the part of the formal reason, and those many will be attained 
materially and inadequately. In which reason it must be considered that the holy doctor 
does not speak of just any forms, but of those having some reason of terminus, and 
existing perfectly and adequately in the subject. For the examples adduced of figure and 
color serve for this, because figure results from the termination of quantity, but color 
from the termination of quality, which is transparency, as we said above in question 7. 
Such a terminus therefore when it is perfect, that is, ultimate must be one, because 
many and ultimate are repugnant, for if one terminus is ultimate it does not leave the 
subject further terminable, otherwise it would not be ultimate, therefore it is repugnant 
that another ultimate should come to it. But species inform in the mode of terminating, 
because in representative being they stand in place of the object, but the object is the 
terminus of cognition. But yet, because it is also a principle, therefore the object as in 
the impressed species is not perfectly and ultimately a terminus, but virtually, and 
therefore it is not repugnant for many impressed species to inform the power 
simultaneously, just as many species are preserved in it, but it is repugnant for there to 
be many expressed species, or concepts in the mode of many, because there the object 
relates in the mode of a perfect and ultimate terminus with respect to actual cognition. 


But you will say: By this reason it is proved that the intellect could not simultaneously be 
informed by the cognition of the beatific vision infused, and acquired, which 
nevertheless were simultaneously in Christ; and an Angel simultaneously knows the 
Divine essence, its own essence, and other things. That this objection may be more fully 
satisfied 


I SAY SECONDLY: It is not repugnant for many operations to be simultaneously in the 
intellect with simultaneity of duration, and for each to have its terminus, provided they 
are of different orders, that is, one supernatural, the other natural, or one is derived 
from the other, or is the cause of the other, for thus the first terminus is not ultimate 
simply, but is coordinated to the other. This is taken from St. Thomas in De Veritate, 
question 8, article 8, ad 6, 11 and 14, where he concedes that if one is the reason for 
understanding another, one of them will be as it were formal, and the other as it were 
material, and so those two are as one intelligible. And thus he says that an Angel 
simultaneously knows itself through its essence, and other objects through other 
species. And similarly it attains premises and conclusion simultaneously, because the 
minor and the conclusion are known simultaneously in time, as the Philosopher teaches 
in Posterior Analytics 1. Which examples sufficiently prove the conclusion, because 


those objects are known by different acts, because by different species, as the essence 
of an Angel through itself, other objects through species, and thus it happens that 
cognitions of other things are varied, the cognition of its essence not being varied. But 
in premises and conclusion there are different acts, because there is discourse 
according to causality in which one act is the cause of another, and thus it consists of 
different acts. And this is so because when one act is the reason and cause of another, it 
relates as illuminating it, but from one luminous thing in the same instant lights can be 
multiplied in its whole space according to its power, therefore similarly it will not be 
repugnant for light to be multiplied in spiritual things in the same instant, which 
happens while we are illuminated from one act to another. Yet these always relate in the 
mode of one, because they proceed in a certain order, and with subordination of one to 
another, insofar as that which is illuminative relates as formal to that which is 
illuminated, and thus makes one in an intelligible way. Similarly if one cognition is 
supernatural, and another natural they do not terminate the power according to the 
same thing, but one according to obediential potency, the other according to natural. 
But two termini are not repugnant even ultimate, if they are with respect to different 
things, or in a different order, because thus they are not opposed, nor does one exclude 
the other, but only within the same order, and with respect to the same thing, and 
therefore created, infused, and natural science are not repugnant, because they are 
according to different orders and lights. But if you press: Because Divine and created 
subsistence are repugnant in the same nature, although they are of different orders, it is 
answered that the reason is different, because through Divine subsistence an entity is 
not added to the nature itself that it may be assumable, but the same which is 
terminated by a created terminus must be assumed. But through supernatural light the 
power of the intellect grows diverse, and so it is terminable by a diverse act. 


Arguments are solved. 


First, it is argued from Father Suarez: Because we simultaneously see whiteness and 
blackness, and simultaneously hear different sounds, and perceive their differences, 
therefore we can also know many things simultaneously, and through different acts. And 
that it is in the mode of many is proved, for we can see two men or stones without 
comparing one to the other, but as they relate disparately, for we see whatever falls 
within the sphere of our sight without comparing all those things among themselves. 
And the reason is that the attention of a power is divisible, and has latitude, therefore 
that attention can be divided, and half attention placed on one thing, half on another, 
even if all the objects relate disparately, and thus understand many and many things 
simultaneously. It is confirmed, because the intellect can know many things in the mode 
of one comparison or difference, as St. Thomas also admits, therefore also absolutely, 
for comparison does not remove the difficulty, but adds to it, because more extremes 
are known, and further compared. It is confirmed secondly, because even when they are 
compared, those extremes are known through different species, for example, white and 
black, since their plurality and diversity is seen, therefore not only those things are 


known simultaneously which are known through one species. If it is said that they are 
known through many ordered species, which are one by unity of order, against this is 
that St. Thomas in the First Part, question 12, article 10 says that if parts of the same 
whole are understood by diverse and proper species, they are not known 
simultaneously, although even then they are known as relating in an ordered way, 
because as composing parts. 


It is responded that all those things are seen reduced to some mode of unity, either as 
united in the same place, or medium, or as contiguous, or in some way ordered, 
otherwise if we see one separately from another, we immediately divide the visions. And 
when the intellect knows the difference of things, it also reduces to unity, because the 
difference itself is one comparison. To the proof it is said that even if sight does not 
compare those many things among themselves, it can nevertheless attain them by a 
single vision, seeing them as aggregated in one place, or as contiguous, or composing, 
or as near, or distant within some line, under which it aggregates those things which it 
attains by a single vision, and thus it always reduces to some unity, which if it dissolves, 
it divides the visions. And to the reason we say that although attention is with latitude 
as to intensity, and thus can extend to more or fewer things within the same sphere, 
nevertheless as to the mode of termination in act and operation, it does not have 
latitude, but if it is a single operation, it ought to have a single termination, although 
under it various material and inadequate objects are gathered. But if operations are 
divided, and attention is diminished in them, it is necessary that one relate as the 
reason for another that they may be simultaneous, or that they be of different orders as 
has been explained. 


To the first confirmation it is said that comparison adds some knowability to the 
extremes, but not difficulty, for sometimes the addition of a knowable thing does not 
increase difficulty, but facilitates, just as light adds a visible thing to colors, and proof of 
the middle adds something knowable to conclusions, and yet they facilitate, because 
they manifest, thus comparison, or any reduction to unity of knowable things, because 
it orders, and better determines the intellect, facilitates leading it to knowledge, it does 
not render understanding more difficult. 


To the second confirmation it is responded with the solution given there. To the reply it 
is said that St. Thomas speaks when parts of a whole are not known as ordered one with 
another, and comparing with it, for thus those parts will be known simultaneously, and 
as reduced to some unity; but he speaks when one part is considered separately from 
another, and according to what of entity is in itself, or according to the relation which it 
has to the whole, not to other parts, as if someone were to consider only an eye, or 
hand, remembering nothing of other parts. 


Secondly, it is argued: Because many intentional species are simultaneously in the air, 
and pass through it to the senses, many species are also reserved in the intellect and 
memory; therefore it is not repugnant for the same power, or subject to be informed by 


many forms of the same genus. Nor does it avail to say that they are in imperfect being, 
and as if in becoming, but not in perfect being. Against this is, both because for a form 
to inform, and to be in complete act is the same, but then those forms inform, therefore 
they are in complete being; and because those forms can inform external sight, and 
elicit vision, and yet then it is not informed by a single expressed species, because this is 
not given in the eye, nor by a single impressed species, because there are many, 
therefore it can know many things as many, that is, as it is informed by many species. It 
is confirmed, because in a negative proposition, as "man is not stone,’ there are many 
species of man and stone, which are not united, but rather divided by negation. And so 
in confused cognition many species concur, which are not ordered into one, for they 
remain confused, but in distinct cognition one is known separately and distinctly from 
another, as conclusions and premises. Finally, species of different orders can be found 
simultaneously, as supernatural and natural, why therefore not of the same genus? 


It is responded that the difference has already been given above, that impressed species 
in the air, or in a power without an act of cognition, are forms only informing, not 
terminating adequately, and in ultimate act. But nowhere does St. Thomas reject a 
multitude of species or cognition of many as many, from the fact that many informing 
forms are, but from the fact that they terminate adequately, and figure, for how could 
St. Thomas deny or be ignorant that many accidental forms diverse in species inhere in 
and inform the same power, or subject, as many habits, many qualities. When therefore 
it is insisted that for a form to inform is to be in complete act, I distinguish; if it is only 
an entitative form, let it pass; if it is an intentional and intelligible form, I deny, for in 
this it is necessary that it not only inform entitatively, but also intentionally, and not 
only the impressed species in the mode of a principle, but also the expressed in the 
mode of a terminus, and then it is in complete act in the mode of terminating, nor can 
two adequate and ultimate termini be given in the same thing. 


To the second part of the argument it is said that although an expressed species is not 
formed in external sight, nevertheless vision is elicited which is terminated to objects 
which are outside disposed in the mode of one, whether by unity of order, or place, or 
aggregation, or nearness, etc. And vision thus terminated to objects in the mode of one, 
is in complete act. 


To the confirmation it is responded that all those objects are united in some way at least 
under the concept of difference, and disagreement, which in reality indeed posits some 
separation, or division, but in the mind is taken in the mode of one divisive comparison, 
and thus those extremes are reduced under some unity. In confused cognition many 
things are taken in the mode of one not in an ordered and distinct way, but by some 
aggregation, and indetermination, which also reduces to potential and imperfect unity. 
In cognition of premises and conclusion there are many ordered cognitions, and of 
which one is the reason, and cause of another, and illuminates it, and thus they are 
simultaneous, because they are coordinated. Concerning species of different orders, we 
have already said that they can be simultaneous, because they are founded in different 


operations and different powers: for by elevation power grows, or is doubled, because it 
is elevated and thus is terminable by different operations, which does not occur in 
natural operation and power, which is of one genus, unless one operation is the cause of 
another, and is coordinated by unity of order, or illumination with another, as has been 
explained. 


QUESTION XII. 
ON APPETITE AND LOCAL MOTION. 


ARTICLE I. 
Whether there is elicited appetite in animals, and of how many kinds it is? 


That there is elicited appetite in animals is sufficiently known from experience itself, 
both in ourselves who daily experience and undergo acts of appetition, and in brute 
animals which we see being moved and allured by something suitable presented to 
them, or fleeing and being deterred by something unsuitable. 


A priori, however, this truth is demonstrated by St. Thomas in Part 1, Question 19, Article 
1 and Question 80, Article 1, from the fact that elicited appetite follows upon 
apprehension, and thus where there is intellect there will be intellectual appetite, which 
is the will, but where there is sensitive apprehension there will be sensitive appetite. St. 
Thomas's reasoning is as follows: Every thing has this relation to its form or natural 
perfection, that if it has it, it rests in it, if it does not have it, it tends toward it. He 
expressed this more briefly in the cited Question 80, saying that to every form there 
follows an inclination to something, as is manifest by induction itself, since we see that 
different inclinations follow upon different natures or forms. Indeed, in every entity, 
whether it be form or matter, if there is proportion and suitability to something, 
whether intrinsic or extrinsic, by this very fact there is given in such an entity an 
inclination to such a thing joined to it, and we call this inclination appetite. Therefore 


this proposition, that to every form there follows an inclination, is known per se in this 
matter, and can be manifest by induction itself. St. Thomas adds that intellectual or 
knowing nature, insofar as it is knowing, is constituted in act through knowable form, 
through which it apprehends things; therefore from this there follows an inclination to 
the good thus apprehended; but this inclination is called elicited appetite or will; 
therefore in every knower such an appetite is given. 


Some think this reasoning is only a congruence taken from proportion to natural things, 
as Fr. Vazquez says in the commentary on Part 1, Question 19, Article 1. And he objects 
against it some difficulties, which nearly coincide with those that Cajetan puts in the 
same article. And they can be reduced to three main ones. First, because St. Thomas 
posits that the intellect is constituted through intelligible form, and from this infers that 
there must be given an appetite for the good apprehended through such a form, when 
nevertheless it should only be inferred that there is given an appetite for the form itself 
so that it may rest in it or seek it. Whence therefore is it inferred that there must be 
given an appetite toward the object apprehended through such a form, when 
proportion to natural things only infers that to a form there is given an inclination. 


The second is that, given that intelligible form is the thing itself apprehended in another 
mode of being, namely in intentional being, still St. Thomas's consequence does not 
conclude the intended, both because from apprehended form insofar as it is 
apprehended he infers appetite for the thing itself to be had in its proper natural being, 
which does not appear by virtue of what it is inferred, for it only seems that from 
apprehended form there should have been inferred an inclination to the form in the 
same mode of being, not however in natural being; and also because at most there can 
be inferred a natural inclination to such intelligible form, but that there follows an 
elicited appetite to the good itself apprehended through such form, does not appear 
how it is inferred; and finally, because from the fact that the intellect becomes in act 
through intelligible form, there only follows some inclination in the intellect itself to 
such form, but that there follows an inclination which is another distinct power in the 
whole itself, which is the will or elicited appetite, does not appear how it holds. 


The third finally is about the proposition which St. Thomas brings forward, that a thing 
has this relation to its natural form, that when it does not have it, it tends toward it, but 
when it has it, it rests in it. Which proposition seems implying, because a thing not 
having its natural form, lacks being by this very fact that it lacks form, because it is 
constituted in being through form, how therefore can it appetize? Nor can it be said 
that it appetizes natural form which is a property, not that which is constitutive of the 
thing in itself. For against this is that this does not serve St. Thomas's intent, for he 
infers from intelligible form that the object itself is appetized, not however a property of 
the object. And then he says not only that it can appetize a form which it does not have, 
but also any natural perfection, therefore he distinguishes form against other 
perfection, but form is that which constitutes, while other perfection can only be some 


property or accident; therefore he speaks also of constituting form, which can in no way 
be appetized when it is not had, because when form is removed, all appetite ceases. 


To the first it is responded that St. Thomas supposes that which is certain in this matter, 
and elsewhere often proved by him, that the intellect in intelligible being is constituted 
determinately and specifically through intelligible form; so that the intellective power, 
without intelligible form is indifferent and undetermined to diverse intelligible forms 
and to diverse intellections; hence from such a power there can only follow will, insofar 
as it is a certain power also indifferent to diverse modes and determinations of 
appetizing, but the intellect actuated and determined through intelligible form, which is 
taken from the object, is the root and principle of determinate act on the part of 
appetite. Hence he excellently infers that from intellect thus constituted and 
determined through intelligible form there follows an inclination not to the intelligible 
form itself, insofar as it is intentional species, but to the object itself apprehended 
because the species is not a form in intelligible being actuating the intellect by reason of 
that which it has of accidental entity, but by reason of the represented object; for this is 
what is per se regarded by the intellect, that it be actuated by it in intelligible being, but 
the species only has itself as taking the place of the object. Therefore it is the same to 
follow an inclination to intelligible form, and to follow to the object itself, as it 
intelligibly determines the intellect, whether it determines through itself immediately, 
or through the mediation of species, as taking its place. Therefore the appetite which 
follows upon intellect thus informed should not be to the quality itself which is 
intentional species, but to the object itself represented, as it is represented as suitable, 
because all inclination follows upon form insofar as it says something suitable to it, that 
it be appetized. But in the object represented through species, there can be proposed 
and appear not only the nature of object suitable to the intellect itself and to intelligible 
being itself, but also to nature itself or to other powers or things, and therefore the 
appetite which follows upon apprehended form should be not only to appetize that 
which the intellect is, but also that which is of nature and of other powers, because all 
this suitability can be represented in such an object. 


To the second it is responded that St. Thomas's reasoning concludes the intended. And 
to the first impugnation it is said from what has been said that from apprehended form 
appetite for it in natural being is excellently inferred, because apprehended form not 
only shows the suitability of apprehensibility to the intellect, but also of reality to 
nature, and because from form there follows inclination to that which is suitable in 
form, if it is suitable to the intellect that it be apprehended, and to nature that it be 
acquired or fled from really, appetite should extend itself to all of this, although the 
mode of tending to the thing is through cognition. 


To the second impugnation it is said that from apprehended form elicited appetite is 
efficaciously inferred, as St. Thomas more expressly signifies in the cited Question 80, 
Article 1, where Cajetan can be seen on this, that apprehending power and apprehension 
itself is something distinct from nature, therefore it is also fitting that the inclination 


which follows be something distinct from nature itself, if indeed the form to which it 
follows is not nature alone, but something apprehended through elicited act distinct 
from nature itself, and thus also the actual tendency of appetite should be some 
operation going forth from nature, that it be conformed to the form itself to which it 
follows. But if it is an operation going forth, it should suppose a power through which it 
goes forth, because created substantial nature is not immediately and per se operative. 
But if some substance is operative through itself, or is operation itself, as God, in such a 
nature the operation of willing is not distinguished from its being, just as neither is 
apprehension itself and intellection; nor however will that appetite be called natural as 
it is distinguished from apprehensive, because it truly happens through cognition, 
although cognition itself is nature itself. 


To the last impugnation it is said that just as the intellect understands not only for itself 
but also for the whole supposit, because it directs all its acts and judges concerning all 
things on account of its universality, so also the inclination thence following is not only 
for itself but also for the whole supposit, because that inclining power is of the same 
universality as the apprehending power. 


To the third argument it is responded that St. Thomas speaks absolutely and 
indifferently of every form compared to that of which it is the form, namely to the 
supposit, which indeed with respect to form as constituting is not inclined by seeking it, 
but by resting in it, but with respect to distinct form, there can be given an inclination 
on the part of that which is distinguished not only by resting, but also by seeking, when 
it does not have it, just as man, for example, cannot be inclined to seek the form of man, 
because he is constituted through it, but rests in it, yet the matter of man can well be 
inclined to the form of man even by seeking it when it does not have it, because matter 
is not constituted by form itself, but is actuated by it. However, a thing constituted 
through some form can appear to be of it itself, both by resting in it with respect to that 
which it has; and also by seeking with respect to that which is lacking, just as it 
appetizes conservation in being, because that conservation is something supervening 
and contingently suitable to the thing itself, namely continuation of existence. Hence 
the intellect constituted in act through apprehended form is borne to the thing itself, 
either by resting in it, if it already has it, or by seeking if it does not have it, and this is 
understood of any perfection which can be suitable to such a thing, whether it be its 
property or any accident. 


But how St. Thomas proceeds in this reasoning, by which he proves that elicited 
appetite is given from apprehension itself, when apprehension is only a condition, not 
however the formal reason itself of appetizing, as we said in Question 13 of Physics, it is 
responded that as will be explained more below, St. Thomas does not proceed from 
apprehension alone, or from the apprehended alone, but from the apprehended form 
itself, where although "apprehended" is a condition or state under which form moves to 
elicited appetite, nevertheless "form", which is subjected to such apprehension, imports 
the reason of specifying, which will be weighed more amply below. 


Second difficulty. 


Concerning the second point of this article, on the division of elicited appetite, it is first 
established that it is divided into rational appetite, which is called will, and sensitive 
appetite, which is also called sensuality. Secondly, sensitive appetite is divided into 
irascible and concupiscible. Regarding the first division, there is no difficulty that it is 
made into really distinct members, since one appetite is corporeal, the other spiritual, 
one accompanies the separated Soul, the other does not remain when the body is 
destroyed. Regarding the second division, there is difficulty as to whether irascible and 
concupiscible appetites are diverse powers, and how the diversity of appetites is taken 
from the diverse mode of apprehension. 


Concerning which, some think that they are not diverse powers. This is attributed to 
Scotus in Book 3, distinction 26, question 1, and Fr. Suarez follows it in Book 5 on the 
Soul, chapter 4, numbers 2 and 3. The foundation is that a single apprehensive power 
suffices to move the irascible and concupiscible, namely phantasy or imagination, 
therefore a single appetitive power will suffice, just as in spiritual things there is a single 
will; for just as the whole supposit is moved by the will, and therefore a single universal 
power suffices, so the whole supposit is moved by sensitive appetite, especially in 
brutes, therefore a single power will suffice, especially since nature always strives for 
compendium and unity. 


Secondly, because the act of the irascible also deals with the good that is desired, for the 
irascible is ordered to defending those things which we desire, whence Aristotle says in 
Book 7 on Animals that the fight of animals is for the sake of desired things, as for the 
sake of food or sexual objects, and in James 4 it is said: "Whence are wars and quarrels 
among you? Is it not from your concupiscences?" Therefore, it is fitting that desiring 
and defending what is desired are attributed to the same power, for how will one power 
protect what another desires? 


Thirdly, because the irascible tends to the very attainment of the desired thing, 
therefore it substantially has desire, and is not distinguished from it except accidentally, 
insofar as it overcomes impediments to this attainment. 


Finally, if they are distinct powers, it is not possible to assign which is more perfect, for 
on one hand the irascible has a higher object, namely the arduous and eminent good, on 
the other hand it is ordered to the concupiscible, because it defends what we desire, 
therefore it is better to say that it is one power. 


Nevertheless, the opposite is expressly that of St. Thomas in Part 1, Question 81, Article 
1, where he says that there are two species of sensitive appetite, irascible and 
concupiscible, and that they are not reduced to one principle. Similarly, he affirms the 
same in Book 1 on the Soul, lecture 14, concerning text 4, where Aristotle teaches that in 
the rational part there is will, but in the irrational part there is concupiscence and 


anger. And he adds: "If there are three in the Soul, in each there will be appetite." The 
reason and foundation a priori is from the diversity of object, given the imperfection 
and materiality of sensitive appetite, which cannot unite these objects in some superior 
and universal reason like the will. And so the formal object of appetite is the appetible 
good of the sensitive order, therefore those things will be distinguished in the formal 
nature of the object, which are distinguished in the formal nature of such good; but the 
object of the concupiscible and irascible are so related, therefore by virtue of the object 
they are formally and really distinguished. The consequence is clear, because given the 
diversity of object, and not some superior reason uniting them, the distinction of 
powers follows per se, just as the distinction of objects. The minor, however, is proved, 
because for something to be a concupiscible object, any nature of good suitable to it 
suffices, for to this it should tend by some appetite by reason of suitability. But the 
irascible regards good under a certain special suitability, namely as arduous and 
eminent. By the name of arduous, however, is not understood only that which is difficult 
in itself passively, as if impeded so that it cannot be attained, for thus it would rather 
draw back appetite and induce flight, but St. Thomas says in that lecture 14 "That it does 
not have reason that some say the irascible expresses flight from evil." Therefore by the 
name of arduous is understood that which is actively arduous, that is, good as having 
eminence and power to overcome difficulties, not because it has them in itself, but 
because it overcomes them and resists contraries and corrupting things, which present 
an impediment, as St. Thomas says in the cited Question 81. And therefore Divine hope, 
although with respect to matter it regards God as a thing to be attained, nevertheless 
formally it regards Him as helping or overcoming evils. Therefore good under the aspect 
of overcoming evil is the object of the irascible, not evil itself as precisely to be fled 
from, for rather this pertains to concupiscence which flees evil through sadness: but 
good under the aspect of suitable is the object of the concupiscible. But these in the 
very formal nature of good as appetible induce contrary and diverse formal natures, for 
in alluring appetite, the concupiscible simply allures, but the arduous in comparison to 
it rather seems to induce horror and retraction, because it proceeds in a contrary way, 
namely by proposing good as laborious, harsh, and difficult, and as overcoming through 
virtue and power to repel those difficulties, therefore in the very nature of appetible 
good these goods are related in a contrary and distinct way, and are as it were reduced 
to the difference of active and passive which is especially wont to distinguish powers. 
Nor is it an obstacle that one of these is coordinated or subordinated to the other, as Fr. 
Suarez says, for we see many powers and habits subordinated among themselves, and 
yet because of this they are not one, but rather because of this they demand distinction, 
just as the external senses are subordinated to the internal, and inferior arts or virtues 
to superior ones, for nothing is subordinated to itself. 


But why in the will these two natures of concupiscible and irascible good are united, 
and do not demand two powers, St. Thomas excellently explains in Part 1, Question 82, 
Article 5, and Question 22 on Truth, Article 4, because the will regards the universal 
nature of good, just as the intellect the universal nature of truth, therefore just as a 


single intellect is equivalent to all the senses, so the will to all appetites. And especially 
because the will is not borne to some good as determined, but with a certain collation 
and comparison to another good, which it can comparatively to this accept or 
relinquish, therefore it is fitting that such a power, as it regards good collatively and 
comparatively to another, have eminence over both, and comprehend them under a 
superior nature, since therefore the good of the irascible and concupiscible can be 
desired by the will collatively and comparatively of one to the other, consequently it is 
fitting that it regard both in a single and eminent way, but sensitive appetite not in a 
single way, but in diverse ways, because it does not desire with comparison of one to 
another, but each absolutely and in a determinate way. Which is the explanation of St. 
Thomas in Book 2 on Truth, Article 4. 


But if you say: Sensitive appetite indeed cannot be simultaneously irascible and 
concupiscible with that eminence with which the will is, because it does not regard 
universal good, nor in a comparative and collative way; yet it can regard both with a 
single tendency, just as innate appetite which, being single, both desires the center and 
by its motion removes impediments as much as it can, therefore similarly it will pertain 
to the same appetite to desire a thing through concupiscence, and to remove 
impediments, or overcome difficulties, which is of the irascible, it is responded that 
innate appetite is not a virtue or power of desiring, but is the relation of form to that 
which is suitable to it, whence it lacks appetite for the arduous as it is arduous, for that 
power by which an inanimate thing overcomes difficulties and removes contraries is not 
an appetitive power, but merely executive, whence it is not surprising that it overcomes 
contraries, because execution is ordered to this very thing. But where appetite is a 
virtue and superadded power, and regards the very arduousness of overcoming 
contraries, not only by way of execution, but also by way of appetible, it is fitting to 
distinguish appetite for the arduous from concupiscible appetite, on account of the 
formal diversity of good in the nature of appetible. 


A posteriori, however, it is proved that these powers are distinguished, both because 
they require distinct organs and temperaments, for the irascible requires much strength 
and more lively spirits, and therefore resides in the heart, whence anger is defined as: 
"An enkindling of blood around the heart", but the concupiscible seeks a softer 
disposition, and resides in the liver, for through concupiscence blood is dilated or 
soothed, just as through sadness it is constricted. But distinction through organs and 
temperaments infers distinct powers in material things. And for the same reason 
distinction is required between these powers, because we see the passions of the 
irascible and concupiscible fight among themselves and one mitigates or extinguishes 
the other. Nor does diversity of acts suffice for this, just as hatred is opposed to love, joy 
to sadness, and yet they are of the same power. For against this is that the passions of 
the concupiscible and irascible do not mitigate and destroy each other on account of 
contrariety of objects, like hatred and love, or on account of only diverse local motion of 
dilation and constriction, but on account of diverse alteration and temperament, 


because concupiscence dilates by softening, but anger enkindles by exasperating, which 
are signs of diverse temperament and organ, and therefore also of power. 


To the first foundation of Fr. Suarez it is said that apprehensive powers are also 
distinguished, just as appetites, because common sense and phantasy apprehend sensed 
things, that is, as suitable to sense, and thus can regulate the concupiscible: but the 
estimative apprehends non-sensed things, that is, according to the nature of useful and 
suitable to the whole itself and to its conservation and defense, and thus can regulate 
the irascible, which regards laborious and arduous good, not sensed or according to 
sense. Thus from St. Thomas in Part 1, Question 82, Article 2, ad 2. But what is said about 
the unity of will with respect to concupiscible and irascible has already been solved, and 
the difference given for why in the intellective part the will is not divided into irascible 
and concupiscible, as in the sensitive part. 


To the second it is responded that the irascible supposes the concupiscible and 
originates from it, just as also the will supposes the intellect and is derived from it, and 
motive power supposes appetitive and is derived from it, and yet because of this they 
are not the same power, but diverse, indeed this is common to all subordinated powers 
that the inferior supposes the superior as directing and moving, and yet they are 
distinguished. Thus therefore the irascible regards the desired thing as attainable by 
overcoming difficulties, which supposes the thing to be desired as enjoyable and 
delightful, and the greater the concupiscence, the more strongly the irascible rises up 
to purge and remove its impediments. Whence the irascible originates from the 
concupiscible as intending and loving, but terminates at it as peacefully enjoying, as is 
clear from St. Thomas in Part 1, Question 81, Article 2. Nor is it unfitting that one power 
protects what another desires, just as it executes through motive power what it desires 
through appetitive power, and vegetative powers minister to sensitive powers food and 
spirits which they need, and many other inferior powers minister to superior ones, and 
yet they are distinct. 


To the third it is said that the irascible desires execution, yet it does not desire in the 
way the concupiscible does, but in a diverse way, as has been explained, and thus to 
both powers it is fitting to desire taken generically, but not under the same specific 
nature, as St. Thomas teaches in that Question 81, Article 2. Nor is it an obstacle that it 
pertains to the same power to tend to one thing and flee its contrary, for that is true of 
simple flight and rejection of its opposite, just as to concupiscence pertain love and 
hatred, sadness and joy about opposites. But tendency to the contrary by way of victory 
and repulsion of difficulties, thus simple rejection of the opposite does not suffice, but 
requires some peculiar eminence or formal nature regarding good as overcoming 
difficulties, just as charity simply hates sin, and yet a distinct virtue of penance is given 
to destroy it by way of expiative satisfaction. 


To the last it is said that the irascible is simply more excellent than the concupiscible, as 
St. Thomas teaches in Question 25 on Truth, Article 2, because its object is more 


excellent, namely eminent good overcoming difficulties, which ought to have greater 
activity, because it ought to overcome more resistance, and because it is directed by a 
nobler rule, that is, by the estimative and insensed reasons, which among sensible 
things hold the highest place and approach more closely to reason. Nor is it an obstacle 
that it serves the concupiscible and is ordered to it, indeed deals with means, while the 
concupiscible deals with the end by loving and enjoying. For it is responded that it is 
ordered to the concupiscible not absolutely, but as peacefully and quietly enjoying, and 
with contraries removed, which pertains to a superior power, just as a king is ordered to 
the peace and quiet of a peasant, and yet is superior to him, so the peace and quiet of 
the concupiscible is the end of the irascible itself, and yet it is superior to the 
concupiscible and regards it not as an end for the sake of which, but as an effected end, 
because it is ordered to fruition itself by effecting it as peaceful and defended from 
contraries. And similarly it does not deal with means taken absolutely, for thus it also 
pertains to the concupiscible, but with means as defended and resisting difficulties, 
which is to regard means in a superior and more eminent way, just as is required for 
overcoming difficulties, indeed not only means, but also the end itself it regards not as 
the concupiscible precisely by desiring, but it regards as to be attained by overcoming 
difficulties, which is to regard the end itself under greater activity and virtue. 


Concerning the other difficulty posed above, how the diverse formal nature of 
distinguishing appetites is taken from the diverse mode of apprehension as St. Thomas 
takes it in Part 1, Question 81, Article 2, when nevertheless apprehension is only related 
as a condition of the end itself or good to be desired, it is responded that formal 
apprehension itself, as it expresses the application of the appetible thing to appetite, is 
not the formal nature specifying or distinguishing appetites themselves, but only the 
condition applying. But the appetible itself, which is subject to such apprehension or 
application, distinguishes appetites according to the diverse mode of proportion to this 
or that appetite. And so radical apprehension on the part of the appetible object itself, 
insofar as it founds more or less universal apprehension, or as simply lovable, or 
according to the nature of arduous and overcoming difficulties, or according to other 
similar natures, thus pertains to the formal nature specifying and distinguishing 
appetites. But apprehension itself taken not radically on the part of the object, but 
formally on the part of the power, expresses application or condition, not formal nature, 
which is expressly deduced from St. Thomas in Question 25 on Truth, Article 1, ad 6, and 
Question 22, Article 4, ad 1, and First of the Second, Question 30, Article 3, ad 2, as we 
have shown and deduced in Physics 2, Question 13, Article 1, where we also showed how 
apprehension is so a condition of the end that it is not suppletiable, because nothing 
can be willed unless it is pre-known. See there. 


ARTICLE II. 
What is the root of freedom in the will? 


That free will exists in us is clearer from both sacred scripture and experience itself 
than to require proof. For it is said in Ecclesiasticus 15: "He left him in the hand of his 
own counsel" and Joshua 24: "You are given the choice, choose today what pleases you" 
and 1 Corinthians 7: "Having power over his own will", etc. Finally, as many sins as there 
are, SO many are witnesses of our freedom, without which there can be no sin. 


However, the difficulties that have arisen in explaining this freedom are various and 
manifold, and have become almost inextricable. Many pertain to theologians. At present 
we reduce them to three headings according to which the freedom of the will can relate 
to three things: first to the internal root from which it arises; second to the external 
cause on which it depends, which is God and His concurrence, how the contingency of 
the will is reconciled with it; third to the object with which it is concerned, namely how 
it has indifference or necessity from it. 


Regarding the first point, I suppose that freedom formally consists in the will, as St. 
Thomas teaches in Part 1, question 83, article 3, both because the principal free act, 
which is choice, is elicited by the will, since the freedom of action shines forth most in 
choosing one thing and rejecting another, and choice is an act of the will because it 
concerns the good, for what is suitable is chosen and what is unsuitable is rejected, 
which is the very nature of good or evil. And also because dominion, which especially 
pertains to free power, is formally found in the will, since we are said to have dominion 
over that which we use when we wish, and which is in our power, hence it should not be 
totally from an extrinsic principle, for thus we would relate to it only passively and not 
denominatively, but it should be from an intrinsic principle, and it cannot be from the 
impetus of nature, for thus it would be entirely determined, not differently and with the 
power to use or not use, which is required for dominion, but nature acts from 
determination. Nor can it be only a cognitive principle, because this too is necessitated 
and determined by the object itself and by natural principles, therefore it must be a 
voluntary principle, which is the will itself; hence we are said to be most voluntary in 
some act when we do it with full dominion and without any necessity or servitude 
intervening. 


I SAY THEREFORE FIRSTLY: The indifference of freedom consists in the diminutive 
power of the will not only over its own act which it moves, but also over the judgment 
by which it is moved. To explain the conclusion, it is necessary to distinguish the nature 
of indifference, which is opposed to the necessary and constitutes the free, for each 
contrary shines forth more clearly in relation to its contrary. Therefore, as St. Thomas 
says in De Veritate, question 22, article 6, the necessary imports two things: first, to be 
fixed and immutable, and thus it opposes the casual or contingent and fallible. Second, 
that it be determined to one thing, lacking the power for many things, and thus it 
opposes the free, which is with power for either, whether it has contingency or not, for 
in God the free lacks contingency and has complete infallibility with supreme freedom. 
Indifference is also twofold, one passive or of potentiality, the other active or of power. 
The first is imperfect and does not lead to action, but rather hinders it, for the more 


something is potential to many things and undetermined, the more it is removed from 
acting and needs to be determined and actualized in order to operate in fact. Therefore 
this indifference of potentiality is not of the nature of the free, but if it is found in a free 
agent, it is of imperfection, because it is not sufficiently in act, and thus the more this 
potentiality is removed and moved, the more freedom is perfected, because it is 
reduced to act. But active power or of power is still twofold: one is indifference only by 
way of universality in acting, insofar as some cause is equivocal and can produce not 
only one effect but also many and of different species, and this can also be found in 
necessary causes, for even the sun can produce many things, and sense and intellect 
can elicit many acts. The other is dominative or arbitrative indifference, which has such 
eminence for doing many things that it cannot be obliged and constrained to act, but 
can act or not act. And we say that this indifference consists in this, that it has power 
not only over the act or effect to which it moves, but also over the judgment by which it 
is moved, so that it has in its power to discern and judge and avert that judgment by 
which it is moved, which because a brute does not have, whose appetite cannot avert 
the judgment once posited, therefore it lacks freedom. 


Thus St. Thomas teaches in De Veritate, question 24, article 1 at the end where he says: 
"Man, judging by the power of reason about things to be done, can judge about his own 
judgment, insofar as he knows the nature of the end and of that which is for the end, 
and the relation and order of one to the other, and therefore he is not only the cause of 
himself in moving, but also in judging, and therefore he has free judgment, as if it were 
said free judgment about acting or not acting." And in the same place, article 2, he says: 
"Judgment is in the power of the one judging insofar as he can judge about his own 
judgment, for we can judge about that which is in our power. But to judge about one's 
own judgment belongs to reason alone, which reflects on its own act and knows the 
relation of those things about which it judges and through which it judges, hence the 
whole root of freedom is constituted in reason." And on the same matter he can be seen 
in Part 1, question 83, article 1 and in De Malo, question 6, article 1. And the reason is 
that for the will to have full dominion over its actions, it is necessary that it not be 
constrained and determined by its mover, but rather that its freedom and indifference 
be preserved and perfected by the mover itself, therefore it is necessary that it have 
power not only over that to which it moves, but also over that by which it is moved, 
which is judgment, and this is to have dominative power, that is, the power of judging 
and discerning. The consequence is clear, because if once judgment is posited, the will 
could not judge about it, nor would it have power over its own mover, by this very fact it 
would either remain totally bound to that judgment, and thus would not remain free, 
just as in brutes once judgment is posited the appetite is bound to it and cannot avert it, 
or man could not dispose of things to be done according to his will and apply the 
intellect to judge, but would be governed by chance. Nor can it be objected regarding 
God's premotion, over which we do not have power so that we can avert it, and yet we 
are free. For it is answered, as we will say below and in the following article, that God's 
premotion, although not dependent on our power, is nevertheless, due to its 


universality, the root and principle of our power and indifferent mode and dominion; 
hence although the will cannot be over it, freedom is not taken away, because rather it 
is given by it over all the powers of the soul, not over what is outside, such as God. But if 
it did not have dominion over internal judgment, it would lack dominative freedom over 
all the powers of the soul, and over the principal one which directs the others, namely 
the intellect. 


But if you say that God's will is free, and yet cannot change or avert its judgment once 
held, because it is immutable; similarly, an angel after perfect choice remains inflexible 
in judgment, nor can it avert it, and yet it is free, therefore freedom does not seek 
dominion over its own judgment, it is answered that God's will so has its judgment in its 
hand that it is its very judgment, and thus it operates all things according to the counsel 
of its will. But because this judgment is supremely perfect, and does not operate by 
temporal operation but eternal, therefore the dominion of His will is not dominion of 
changing judgments and His acts, making them temporal from eternal, but that single 
existing and immutable judgment, which can freely change all objects, and due to its 
eminence, have the nature of willing and not willing the same object. Hence such a 
cause, remaining the same, can change all things and not cause the same thing due to 
its eminence for all things; although once that act is applied for determinate willing, 
such a relation cannot be changed, because it is eternal, although in eternity itself it 
could have willed the opposite from the merits of the object, but not on the supposition 
that it is already willed. As for that about the angel, it is said that even now it can change 
judgments about those things about which it has not perfectly and totally deliberated; 
but about those things about which it has already perfectly deliberated, it is said to be 
inflexible in judgment, not from lack of dominion and power over that judgment, but 
from perfect and total adherence to it, and thus it becomes immobile from its own will, 
not against it. And simply it has dominion over that judgment even as to change, 
because it could not have chosen it from the beginning, although on the supposition 
that it wishes to adhere to it, it cannot change it due to perfect comprehension of 
things and perfect determination to what it chooses from such comprehension, and this 
is to be simply free, only from the supposition that it thus perfectly wishes to adhere, to 
be immobile. 


I SAY SECONDLY: The proximate and immediate root of freedom in the will is the 
indifference of judgment in reason. This is evident from the same places of St. Thomas 
cited, and especially can be seen in 1-2, q. 17, a. 1 ad 2 where he says: "The root of 
freedom as subject is the will, but as cause is reason." And he has the same in Part 1, q. 
83, a. 1 and in De Veritate, q. 24, a. 1 and in De Malo, q. 6, a. 1 and in Contra Gentiles, 
book 1, ch. 85. The reason is taken from the preceding article, because every elicited 
appetite follows apprehension, or the apprehended form: but the will as free is an 
elicited appetite, therefore as such it must follow and be rooted in some indifferent 
apprehension, for inclination cannot exceed the power of the form which it follows, and 
have more in itself than is contained in the form, therefore that appetite as indifferent 


cannot follow from a form apprehended without indifference, which is a determined 
form and constrained to one thing. Hence we see that when judgment lacks all 
indifference and is only constrained to one thing, the motion which follows in the will is 
indeliberate and lacking freedom, therefore the appetite as free depends on the 
indifferently apprehended form, just as any elicited appetite depends on the 
apprehended and known form as such. 


The difficulty, however, is whether the indifference of judgment is so required for the 
freedom of the will that, given an indifferent judgment, it is repugnant for the will to be 
necessitated. This question cannot be disputed more broadly at present, because it 
touches on many things pertaining to the determination of the will, but we will briefly 
touch on the point of difficulty as much as serves to explain the freedom of the will. In 
this difficulty, therefore, Fr. Suarez in the first prolegomenon on grace, chapter 4, holds 
that this is not repugnant, neither on the part of divine omnipotence, because it can 
change the created will when it wishes, where it wishes, and how it wishes, as Augustine 
teaches in the Enchiridion, chapter 98, therefore given an indifferent judgment, it can 
change the will to necessity. On the part of the will there is no repugnance, because 
since dominative power has two parts, namely for acting and not acting, it can be 
impeded as to one part and as to the other ordained by God to operate, with the power 
to do otherwise impeded, for since every created power is subject to and derived from 
the Divine, it can impede it as to one part, denying, for example, its concurrence for not 
willing, and giving concurrence only for willing. It is added that in reality physical 
predetermination, which the Thomists posit, is given by God given an indifferent 
judgment, and prior to the use of freedom that quality is sent into the will, by which it is 
determined to only one part, so that once it is posited the will cannot resist and do the 
opposite, which although they do not call it necessity but determination, nevertheless 
in reality nothing more is required for necessitating, because that quality extracts the 
will from its natural indifference. Finally, St. Thomas in De Veritate, q. 22, a. 8, admits 
that the will can be necessitated by God but not coerced. 


NEVERTHELESS I SAY THIRDLY: It is repugnant for the will to be necessitated while an 
indifferent judgment stands, by which the will is directed in that operation. This 
conclusion is commonly held among more recent Thomists, as Master Bafiez indicates 
in Part 1, q. 19, a. 10, doubt 1, § But you will say, in the second corollary; Alvarez in the 
book on helps, disputation 126, conclusion 5; and Fr. Vazquez also holds it in Part 1, 
disputation 99, chapter 8, and can also be seen in disputation 90, ch. 2, number 8 and 
disputation 98, ch. 5, number 31. 


The reason is that for the will to be necessitated while an indifferent judgment stands, it 
is required that such an impediment be placed in the will that not only in fact produces 
one thing and not another, for this must intervene whenever it operates in fact, since it 
cannot produce both opposites, but only one. Therefore such an impediment is required 
that impedes the will not only from doing, but from being able to do the opposite even if 
it is moved by an indifferent judgment; but it is impossible that, without destroying the 


will, the power be taken from it so that it cannot do the opposite of what is proposed to 
it with indifference, since this is essentially required by the power of the will, that with 
respect to an object proposed determinately and without indifference, the will be 
moved determinately and without indifference; but with respect to an indifferent 
object, it have power for either, therefore if through an impediment it is taken away not 
only that it does not in fact do this part or omit it, but that it cannot do the opposite 
with respect to what is indifferent, by this very fact the power of the will and its 
essential nature are taken away through such an impediment. This is especially urged 
because an indifferent object cannot stand to be proposed and the will not be moved by 
it as indifferently proposed, otherwise if it is not moved by it, it is either moved by 
another or by nothing. It cannot be moved by nothing, because thus the will would be 
borne to the unknown, or would do nothing at all, which is not to be moved or 
necessitated to any act, but to be suspended from all act; if by another, either as 
indifferent or as necessary and determined. If as indifferent, it is the same reason as for 
the first. If as necessary, the case in which we are proceeding is removed, namely that 
while an indifferent judgment stands, the will necessarily wills. Hence also in this case 
the indifferent judgment itself is not bound so as to represent only one thing and hide 
the other, from whose representation indifference consists, for then the case is 
destroyed, because an indifferent judgment does not remain, but what is represented 
and proposed appears only as determined to one thing, and thus it is the same as if 
there were no indifferent judgment. But if an indifferent judgment appears and moves 
to either, therefore it supposes that there is in the will a power movable here and now 
to either, since it is moved by an indifferent mover here and now, but while a power 
movable to either stands and is in fact thus moved by the object, the power cannot be 
taken away so that it cannot do either, which is required for it to be necessitated, 
therefore it is impossible for the will to be necessitated while an indifferent judgment 
moving the will stands, since it has no other motive on the part of the object. 


Finally, there is another impossibility because the dictate of an indifferent judgment is 
that which is proposed to the will with awareness that it operate about it if it wishes, for 
thus it is proposed that from the force of the proposition it can omit, for as long as this 
is not adverted to, a natural and indeliberate proposition remains, as in first acts. 
Therefore, while an indifferent judgment stands with that full awareness, if God 
necessitates the will through His impression or concurrence, He either destroys that 
judgment or preserves it. If He destroys it, the case does not run, but stands for us 
because then the will is necessitated not while the indifferent judgment stands but 
when it is destroyed. If He preserves it, therefore He preserves false awareness, because 
an indifferent judgment is that which is proposed with full awareness and such a 
judgment that it can omit, and yet the will then bound and constrained cannot omit. 
How therefore is the indifference of judgment continued, which requires such 
awareness? 


You will say: That awareness is only that the will can omit as far as is from the merits of 
the object, which is also verified in that case, since the will is necessitated not from the 
force of the object but from extrinsic impression. But against this is that that awareness 
which is precisely from the merits of the object and not absolutely is not practically 
indifferent, for if the will feels itself impeded so that it could not resist, because that 
determination and constraint is given in it, therefore it is the same for such an affected 
will to propose something as indifferent from the merits of the object as if something 
indifferent were proposed to the appetite of a brute, for this would be to propose 
something as indifferent to a power impeded from using it, and thus that power will not 
be moved by that dictate as indifferent, but only by the other part of that dictate, 
therefore either the other part is hidden or not proposed to the will, or it is proposed. If 
it is proposed, therefore it moves it under the aspect of indifference, although the 
power of the will, given the impediment, is not indifferent but necessitated and not able 
except to one thing like the power of a brute. But if it is hidden and only one part of the 
dictate is proposed, therefore an indifferent dictate does not remain, since it is not 
proposed with indifference, and thus it is true that while an indifferent dictate stands 
and is not reduced to a determined and necessary dictate, the indifference of the will is 
not taken away, because a power movable by an indifferent judgment remains, if the 
indifferent judgment itself stands, for the indifferent judgment itself is an indifferent 
motion of the will. 


To the opposing foundation it is clear from what has been said that this repugnance is 
on the part of the will as it is a power moved and subordinated to judgment, for thus it 
cannot stand to be subordinated to an indifferent judgment and moved by it while 
indifference stands, and the will itself remain without power for either, as has been 
explained. Hence when it is said that the power of our will is totally subject to the Divine 
will, it is answered that it is so but in a fitting way, not repugnantly, but the fitting way is 
that God subject the will to Himself not against the root of its indifference, which is 
indifferent judgment, but according to it, or by changing the indifferent dictate if the 
will is to operate necessarily. And similarly God can move and change the will when He 
wishes and how He wishes, because He can change an indifferent dictate into another 
indifferent one so that it wills freely, or into a necessary one so that it is borne 
necessarily, or totally suspend it so that it wills nothing, but not so that while an 
indifferent judgment stands it wills necessarily. 


To what is said about physical predetermination, which we posit, it is answered that the 
reason is far different, as we will say in the following article, because this physical 
motion does not constrain the power of the will, but opens the heart to attend to those 
things which are proposed by reason, as is said in Acts 16 about Lydia the purple-seller: 
"Whose heart the Lord opened to attend to those things which were said by Paul.” And 
so they are opposite motions, physical predetermination which opens the heart, and 
physical motion which closes the power of the heart by necessitating to one thing, and 
to argue from one to the other has no appearance, and much less what Fr. Suarez says 


in the cited place, number 8 at the end, that physical predetermination extracts the will 
from its connatural indifference, which is not to distinguish between potential or 
suspensive indifference and active or dominative indifference, for predetermination 
extracts from the first, which actually moves to operating a determined act, but not to 
operating determinately on the part of the mode of operating, and therefore it 
preserves the second indifference, which is held on the part of the mode of operating. 
And all things moving the will move to this, that the will does not remain perplexed and 
suspended, but that it elicit a determined act, not however that they take away the 
mode of willing and freely determining itself. And since in this genus God is the most 
actual and universal agent, and the root itself of freedom, He moves the will itself with 
ultimate actuality to the act, so that it is not perplexed and suspended about it, yet He 
preserves its mode of operating, which is the mode of determining itself, although 
dependently on Divine motion, which although it is immutable and infallible on the part 
of God, nevertheless on the part of the effect which it produces, it produces something 
free and mutable. 


But if finally you ask what this freedom or dominative power is in the free and elicited 
act itself, it is answered that many think it is only an extrinsic denomination, not 
something physical, as Fr. Vazquez teaches in 1-2, disputation 34, ch. 3, referring to 
disputation 95, where he teaches this about the act of sin and its morality, namely that it 
consists in respect to a dissonant object, which respect is a denomination of reason or 
relation of reason. For the same act of love elicited according to its entity with full 
awareness is free, with awareness removed it is not free, but the order in the act to full 
awareness is an order of reason and extrinsic denomination, because the act does not 
really proceed from awareness itself, but is regulated extrinsically by it. And the same 
act of charity in this life, if it is continued with the soul separated with the beatific 
vision, or daily when the souls in purgatory are beatified, they continue the act of 
charity in which they actually persevere, with God's essence seen, because charity does 
not fall away, but is of the same species in this life and in heaven, and yet in this life it is 
a free act, in heaven necessary, therefore the same act in number is transferred from 
free to necessary, and thus does not posit anything real intrinsically changing the act. 


However, this difficulty is not of great moment. Nevertheless it is sufficiently probable 
that a free act in the nature of freedom says some real relation to its free principle, by 
reason of which it is said to be free in second act. The reason is that although that act 
does not really proceed from the awareness of judgment, it nevertheless really proceeds 
from the will, which really depends on and is moved by the object proposed through 
judgment, therefore if awareness is changed, the judgment regulating the will itself is 
changed, because without awareness it is not applied nor does it regulate it, therefore 
also the relation of the will to such a judgment having distinct awareness is changed, 
just as if something similar respects another similar thing, if one is changed, the relation 
or respect to it is changed, but it is clear that the will really respects the intellect and its 
dictate, as a mobile thing its mover, therefore with the dictate changed, it begins to 


respect it with a new real respect, because it is anew mover with respect to the mobile 
will, therefore similarly the act of this mobile thing begins to respect that dictate and its 
free awareness with a new relation, according to which it is moved and on which it 
really depends, therefore since the freedom of the act consists in respect and relation to 
a free principle, and this principle is the will as really moved and dependent on such a 
judgment (whether physically or morally, as long as it is a real dependence) 
consequently there is a sufficient foundation for a real relation to be given in the very 
nature of the free, which is in the act of the will. Therefore although awareness is not 
the effective principle of a free act, it is nevertheless a motive on the part of the object, 
but on the object moving or terminating the act really depends and really respects it 
with a relation of the measured to the measure (which is real) and of the mobile to its 
mover. Similarly, with the clear vision of God coming, I undoubtedly think that the will is 
greatly changed in the act of love, or that the same act is not continued in number, 
because that love begins to proceed not only with greater intensity than before, which 
was sufficient for real change even in the same act, but it goes out with more excellent 
perfection as an act of one resting in the end having supreme joy, maximum fervor, and 
many other perfections, which either require a new act to go out, or the same with 
notable real change, just as also when love is intensified, although the same act remains, 
it is nevertheless really perfected and changed. Therefore charity does not fall away, but 
is nevertheless perfected. 


ARTICLE III. 
How is the freedom of the will originated from the extrinsic root, which is God? 


Just as the freedom of the will depends on the intrinsic root, which is the indifference of 
judgment, so it depends on the extrinsic acting root, which is God, and on the 
indifferent object with which it is concerned. 


The whole difficulty consists in reconciling the contingency and indifference of the will 
with the supreme immutability and infallibility of God moving, which more broadly 
pertains to theologians. It suffices for us at present to propose the opinion of St. 
Thomas and note those things which help to solve the arguments or sophisms which are 
wonderfully multiplied in this part. 


Therefore St. Thomas perpetually reduces the preservation of our freedom and 
indifference in its acts to the very dependence and participation which they have on 
Divine motion and participation, which due to its most universal virtue not only has to 
move and determine to doing the act, but also to participate and communicate the very 
mode by which the cause ought to do it, but the infallibility which is founded on the 
universality of the virtue providing all things, both the substance and the mode of the 
act, it is impossible that it destroy the free mode of operating, because it provides and 
communicates it from the very universality of operating all things. Therefore the 
universality of operating infers infallibility, because if it comprehends all things, it 
cannot fail in the whole universality: and the infallibility of universality does not operate 


violently or against the modes of inferior causes, but by giving them and preserving 
them it attains infallibility. St. Thomas should be seen in De Malo, q. 6, a. 1 ad 3, where 
he says: "God moves the will immutably due to the efficacy of the moving virtue, which 
cannot fail, but due to the nature of the will moved, which is indifferently related to 
diverse things, necessity is not induced, but freedom remains just as also in all things 
Divine providence operates infallibly, and yet from contingent causes effects come 
about contingently insofar as God moves all things proportionably, each according to its 
mode." He teaches the same in Part 1, q. 19, a. 8 and Contra Gentiles 3, ch. 94, where he 
says: "This which is posited to be provided by God, that it be future, if it is of the genus 
of contingents will be able not to be considered in itself, for thus it is provided that it be 
contingent able not to be, yet it is not possible that the order of providence fail, that it 
not happen contingently, hence it can be posited that this one will not reign if it is 
considered in itself, but not if it is considered as provided." And in 1 Sent. d. 47, q. 1, a. 4 
ad 2, he says: "That although the contrary of that which is willed by God cannot stand 
with the Divine will, yet the possibility for the contrary can stand with it due to the 
contingency of the middle cause, and this suffices for the effect to be contingent and 
not necessary.’ And that he speaks of the will of God as predetermining these causes is 
clear from what he teaches in the body of the article: "That by the will of God not only 
are things produced in being, but also He predetermined the mode by which things to 
be produced are produced, hence since the will of God is efficaciously fulfilled, it is 
necessary that things be done, and be done in that mode, as the Divine will has 
disposed." Therefore predetermination of God according to St. Thomas not only 
predetermines the effect of the cause, but also the very mode by which it ought to 
cause, namely the mode of contingency or freedom, or necessity, and therefore it takes 
away none of these modes, but perfects them. 


Finally, St. Thomas should be seen in 1 Perihermeneias, lect. 14, where he says: "That the 
Divine will is to be understood as existing outside the whole order of beings, as a certain 
cause pouring forth all being and all its differences, but the differences of it are possible 
and necessary, and therefore from the Divine will itself necessity and contingency in 
things originate, and the distinction of both according to the nature of proximate 
causes; for to those effects which He willed to be necessary He ordained necessary 
causes, but to those effects which He willed to be contingent, He originated causes 
acting contingently, that is, able to fail. And according to the condition of these causes 
effects are called either necessary or contingent, although all depend on the Divine will 
as on the first cause which transcends the order of necessity and contingency.’ Thus St. 
Thomas; into which doctrine Cajetan undoubtedly falls in Part 1, gq. 22, a. 4, who not 
finding anything which perfectly quieted the intellect in reconciling the inevitability of 
Divine providence with the evitability of the free or contingent effect, nor finding 
anything said by St. Thomas on this, finally says he suspects that there is something in 
God more eminent and higher than evitability or inevitability, so that from the passive 
provision of the event, neither member of the combination follows. And if it is so, he 
says, the intellect rests not in the evidence of truth, but in the inaccessible height of 


hidden truth. Cajetan would rest more therefore if he had found this itself in St. Thomas 
as he has in this place, positing in God something more eminent than necessity or 
contingency from which contingency itself and necessity in causes is derived. And we 
call that eminence infallibility, which does not extract causes from their mode or 
indifference, but rather gives and provides it. Hence it is impossible that anything resist 
it, because if it resisted, this itself would be derived from God, because He operates all 
things, and thus it would no longer be resistance, but giving or denomination. Yet God 
gives the very ability to resist and to do the opposite. Hence when it is said that Divine 
inspiration can be resisted, it is not understood of resistance with respect to causality 
itself and the Divine order in causing, for nothing can resist this most universal mode, 
since nothing is posited outside that whole order, but it is understood of resistance with 
respect to the proposed object and effect, to which that inclination and motion is. 
Therefore in the very universality of operating and moving all causes, both as to the 
substance of the act and as to the mode, infallibility in acting on the part of God is 
founded, together with complete mutability, contingency, and freedom on our part, for 
that most universal causality of God causes this, and therefore His causality is inevitable 
because it is most universal and embracing all things; and yet the effect in itself and 
according to the order of inferior causes is mutable, because God causes this itself, and 
thus does not harm, since He is the cause and root of it. 


But some disciples of Scotus say that for this the decree and will of God suffice without 
any motion and physical quality operating on the will and preceding our freedom, for 
physical quality was neither named by the ancients nor is it possible, because nothing 
created can be higher than the will and dominate it, as that quality or motion would 
have to dominate the will; nor if it were given would it leave freedom, because it moves 
determinately to one thing and not with that eminence by which the Divine will, which 
is infinite, but that quality is not infinite, and thus God moves, they say, through a 
certain sympathy, because with His decree posited the creature is immediately bent and 
obeys. But against this is that by this very fact that some virtue is superior in acting with 
respect to some mobile thing, it is necessary that the mobile be subject not only to the 
moving virtue, but also to its motion, for if it is mobile, it ought to be capable of motion, 
or be subject to the virtue as actually moving, therefore by this very fact that the will is 
mobile and inferior or subject to the Divine virtue, it ought to be inferior to its motion; 
for motion does not operate by reason of its entity, but by reason of the virtue whose 
motion it is, just as the motion of the artisan subjects the matter of art to itself. 
Therefore there is no created cause higher than the will, so that it can move it inwardly, 
but nevertheless Divine motion, although entitatively it is a created entity, nevertheless 
acts by Divine virtue and subjects the will to God. Nor does this motion take away 
freedom, but provides it, because it gives not only to do a determined act, but the mode 
by which the act is to be done, namely that it be done freely and with different power, 
which it does not harm but causes as its root. Rather that sympathy by which the 
created is subordinated to God much more takes away freedom, or does not have 
infallibility in itself intrinsically. For that sympathy, if it is given, consists in a certain 


natural consequence and necessary subordination which the creature has to God, so 
that with Him willing the operation in the creature cannot not follow, therefore with 
God's will and decree posited, our will by natural consequence and from the very way 
and weight of nature, insofar as it is created, bursts forth into act, therefore freedom is 
much more taken away through this sympathy or natural consequence than through 
God's positive motion, since with God's will posited that act of the will follows by 
natural consequence, and thus all the consequences are made here which are in 
physical predetermination, that the will cannot resist that will of God, that it remains 
determined to one thing, etc. and this so much more strongly as this does not depend 
on any operation of God perfecting and actualizing, but only by natural consequence of 
the will it follows. But if it does not follow by natural consequence, with God's will 
posited, but by a certain moral and contingent consequence, it follows that with God's 
will posited it does not remain infallible that the effect be done, but it will be necessary 
to overcome that contingency through some operation, and not through sympathy 
alone. But if the subjection of the created will to God can found infallibility of operating 
without necessity, why will that created quality, which is the virtue of God, not be able 
to found the same infallibility, not necessitating the will? Which physical quality, 
although the ancients do not posit it under this name and signification, nevertheless St. 
Thomas entirely posits the thing signified and similarly predetermination, as we showed 
in Physics q. 25, a. 1, for St. Thomas denies it to be a permanent quality and by way of 
habit in 1-2, q. 110, a. 1, yet he affirms it to have the nature of motion and to be done by 
God in the soul: and in De Potentia q. 3, a. 7 ad 7, he affirms that actual virtue to have 
being, by which God moves causes, just as colors have intentional being in air, and the 
virtue of the artisan in the instrument, all of which says reality as it is distinguished 
from moral or extrinsic denomination or being of reason, and this we call physical, not 
taking physical for that which pertains to mobile and corporeal being, for in this way 
how should corporeal motion be posited in the will and spiritual nature? But it is taken 
for that which is real and intrinsic, as it is distinguished against extrinsic moral motion, 
or fictitious. 


Hence it is also incidentally gathered that St. Thomas, when he speaks of the motion by 
which God moves the will and determines its potential indifference, does not speak of 
moral motion, but of intrinsic motion touching the will within itself, which we therefore 
call physical, that is, real. For moral motion touches reason before the will since it 
happens through persuasion or proposition of the object, for this is called moral motion 
for distinction, and that which happens within the will, not through the alluring object, 
but through operating and changing motion. But that God changes in this way, and not 
only by proposing the object or alluring, St. Thomas teaches most expressly in a 
thousand places, as in Part 1, q. 105, a. 4 and q. 106, a. 2 and q. 111, a. 2 and q. 116, a. 1 and 
1-2, q. 6, a. 1 ad 3, and q. 9, a. 6, q. 78, a. 3, and q. 80, a. 1 and De Malo, q. 3, a. 3 ad 15, in 
which places he distinguishes between moving on the part of the object and persuasion, 
which belongs to the proposed object, and moving interiorly, as it is distinguished from 
the motion of the object, and he attributes this second to God, therefore he attributes 


more than moral motion. And this is the express doctrine of Augustine against Pelagius, 
who also admitted that God operates in us through grace by persuading all that is good 
(which is moral motion) as is clear in the book On the Grace of Christ, against Pelagius, 
ch. 10. All of which Augustine says is reduced to law and doctrine, not to the supply of 
virtue. Hence he concludes in ch. 24: "Not by law and doctrine sounding outwardly, but 
by internal and hidden, wonderful and ineffable power, God operates in the hearts of 
men not only true revelations, but also good wills." Where he not only excludes extrinsic 
persuasion made through the senses, but also teaches that internal persuasion which 
consists in revelation and holds itself on the part of the object is not sufficient, but that 
further an operation must be given within the will, which is no longer moral motion, 
because it does not happen through the proposition of the object. 


But so that arguments or sophisms can be answered, which are multiplied in this part, 
for example, that with God's motion standing, which is not in my hand, nor can I avert 
it, the act of the will does not stand not to be posited; that that motion is determined to 
one thing and thus it follows that the will is also determined; that that supposition of 
Divine motion is entirely antecedent to the act of the will, therefore with it standing it 
does not stand to do the opposite, nor to resist it and thus freedom does not stand. 
These and other similar things which concern this incompossibility of Divine 
determination with our indifference equivocate about absolute necessity, or from 
supposition, and according to what of the necessity of consequence, and consequent, of 
the composed and divided sense. Which by some is so understood, that the divided 
sense is made by dividing and separating God's concurrence, as if without it the will 
remains indifferent, but the composed sense is understood with God's concurrence and 
predetermination posited, and with it posited indifference is taken away. But this 
understanding is crude and far distant from our opinion, who rather say that the very 
motion or predetermination of God in the will perfects freedom, does not avert it. But 
the composed and divided sense ought to be taken according to diverse formalities or 
considerations found in the same concurrence or help of God, and in the will, and by 
composing according to one, or under the respect of one precisely freedom is not 
explained (and we do not say that it is taken away, but that it is not explained), but the 
mode of infallibility, but by dividing that consideration and accepting it under another, 
freedom is explained, just as in the same effect as it is precisely considered the formality 
or respect of one cause from that part is not yet understood to have being, or not such 
being, but considered from another part it has it. Thus therefore in the motion or 
predetermination of God three relations or formalities can be considered, and as many 
in the created free cause. On the part of God is considered the mode of operating, 
which holds itself on the part of God Himself, because it is Divine and immutable and 
most universal. Second, the order to the terminated effect in itself. Third, the order to 
the mode by which the effect proceeds, both from the created cause itself and as it is 
subject to Divine motion. On the part of the created cause is considered first the effect 
itself in itself and in its substance; second, the mode by which it produces it, e.g. 
necessarily or contingently. Third, the order to the first cause, from which it is 


participated and to the very mode by which the first cause operates it. Therefore when 
God moves a free or contingent second cause, if that cause is considered as operating 
the effect in its own proper mode, thus it operates it in a contingent mode, with power 
for failing or resisting it, and for resisting Divine motion as causing such an act and such 
a mode, since Divine concurrence causes this very thing, namely that it be done in such 
a mode, that the act itself can be resisted, and consequently the motion itself, as it 
touches such an act and mode. But if we compare and compose all this, namely the act 
of the created will and its mode, with the concurrence itself according to the mode 
which holds itself on the part of God, thus it is inevitable that it happen not only the 
effect, but the effect with the mode, namely the effect freely done, because God 
provides and causes all this, inevitably on His part, but evitably on the part of the thing 
done, indeed even when He gives only sufficient concurrence, not efficacious, He still 
operates inevitably on His part, because that which He intends in that concurrence 
inevitably happens, namely that man have the principle whence he operates, but that in 
fact he does not operate. 


And according to this distinction and relations found in Divine concurrence itself, 
opposite propositions are verified, which seem to be affirmed of the same thing. For it is 
said on one part that we can resist Divine inspiration and illumination, as is said in the 
Council of Trent, session 6, ch. 6, and thence it is proved that we operate freely, because 
we can resist it, because the very ability to resist is an infallible sign of free operation, 
but then we consider God's motion itself existing indeed in man, but in the divided 
sense, that is, considering in it not the relation to the mode of operating on the part of 
God, which is immutable and infallible, but dividing from that mode, we consider only 
the relation to the cause and mode of the created cause, which Divine concurrence 
itself also intends and touches. But on the other part Scripture says in Esther 13: "There 
is none that can resist thy will" and Romans 9: "Who resists his will?" And Augustine in 
On Correction and Grace ch. 14: "No human will resists God willing to save." And St. 
Thomas in 1-2, q. 10, a. 4 ad 3: "If God moves the will to something, it is impossible to 
posit that the will not be moved to it, yet it is not impossible simply, hence the will is not 
moved by God from necessity.’ Which indeed proceeds with God's motion posited, not 
taken away. And in gq. 112, a. 3: "If it is from the intention of God moving that the man 
whose heart He moves obtain grace, he infallibly obtains it." Where all infallibility is 
reduced by St. Thomas, by Augustine, by Scripture to the very will and motion of God, 
which nothing resists, not to some foreknowledge of the thing to be done before all that 
will of God; and then the composed sense of our will is made with the will and motion of 
God, as it explains the immutable and most universal mode on the part of God. 


From what has been said you may gather how the definition of freedom is rightly 
understood: That it is a faculty or power which, with all things required for acting 
posited, can act and not act. Which definition is commonly received by all. And it is to 
be understood in all amplitude with all things required posited, both on the part of 
second causes moving and on the part of the first cause, because as we have said, even 


with Divine motion and predetermination posited the will can act or not act, because 
that Divine motion provides and preserves this very ability to resist and dissent, 
although in fact it will not resist or dissent, comparing the will thus moved to the very 
immutable and infallible mode of God's moving, but the definition of freedom does not 
say that with all things required posited freedom will not act, but that it can not act, 
because no required things can take away that power, much less Divine premotion, 
which due to its most universal mode of operating is the cause of this power of created 
freedom, and does not take it away but preserves and perfects it as its root. Hence Fr. 
Suarez wrongly, in the first prologue cited above, ch. 3, carps at the Thomists, as if they 
say that a power is free which, with all things required posited, can not act; yet Divine 
premotion is to be excepted, if "all things required" is taken collectively in the composed 
sense, but if "all" is understood in the divided sense, that is, by removing some of those 
conditions, freedom can act. And against this his impugnation proceeds, because with 
some required condition removed, even any cause acting naturally can not act, just as 
the sun can not illuminate with the window closed. But we have already rejected that 
understanding of the composed and divided sense above, and therefore there is no need 
to dwell on answering Fr. Suarez, but it suffices to say that with all things required 
posited, even God's motion as it provides determination to the act, taking away indeed 
potential and suspensive indifference, but providing and preserving the mode of actual 
indifference: and the will can do the opposite with dominative power; although if the 
mode of operating on the part of God is considered, which is immutable and intends 
something to be done in the individual, the opposite cannot stand to be posited, 
because it cannot stand for that immutability to be destroyed; but just as the 
immutability of the Divine act is best saved with its freedom, by which it can do the 
opposite, so the same immutability is saved with created freedom caused by it, which is 
a certain participation of Divine freedom through which it can do the opposite in its 
own proper mode, although in an immutable mode on the part of God it is done. And so 
then God's predetermination and the motion of His most universal causality will take 
away our freedom, when the immutability of the divine act will take away the 
contingency and mutability of the created cause. Let us send more of these things to 
theologians, for these suffice for the natural philosopher, but we will treat of those 
things, God willing, in the first volume, first part, especially where we will show that 
middle knowledge is to be excluded, lest the infallibility of divine decrees be taken from 
the supposition of the created effect foreseen before every decree of God. 


ARTICLE IV. 
Concerning which objects does freedom operate? 


To discern the objects to which the will is borne freely, and to which necessarily, a 
distinction must be made between free as to exercise and as to specification, and 
similarly for necessary. As to specification, that is called necessary which from the very 
nature of the object lacks some aspect terminating another act than of such a species, 
for example, of love and not of hate. As to exercise, that is called necessary which on the 


part of the subject has such a disposition that it cannot not elicit this determined act. 
And so necessity of specification holds itself on the part of the specifying principle, and 
since this is the object, it must be explained in terms of what holds itself on the part of 
the object, namely when on the part of the object nothing evil is represented which can 
be hated, and thus it excludes freedom of contrariety, but is to be able to love or hate. 
Necessity as to exercise holds itself on the part of the operating principle, and since this 
is the subject, it must be explained in terms of what holds itself on the part of the 
subject and eliciting, that is, when the subject is so affected that it cannot suspend the 
act concerning some object, and thus it excludes freedom of contradiction, which is to 
will and not to will. And in the opposite way freedom of specification and of exercise 
must be explained. 


Hence I incidentally gather that although an object can be given concerning which the 
will is necessitated as to exercise, as in the clear vision of God, nevertheless this 
necessity does not come formally from the object itself as it is an object, but from the 
very disposition of the subject concerning such an object. In which I think the opinion 
of Cajetan in Part 1, q. 82, a. 2 is true. Which Banez follows in the same place. The reason 
is that the object formally is only the principle of specifying, and thus from it as such 
necessity of exercise does not come formally, but exercise or eliciting comes formally 
from the operating subject, and its necessity from the very disposition and state of the 
subject, for the will is of such a nature that if it is borne with its whole weight to the 
object, it is borne necessarily, because nothing remains by which it can detain and 
suspend eliciting, but it is then borne with its whole weight when the object is totally 
adequate to its universality even with full awareness, for then since the will by reason of 
its nature and formal aspect is determined to the good as such, when from every part 
and totally the good is proposed in all its universality and fullness there is no 
indifference in the will, but total determination to such a good. Nor yet when we say 
that the will is naturally and necessarily borne to such a good is it borne by way of 
innate appetite, but elicited, although necessarily, and thus that appetite is called 
natural because necessary, not because innate, for it proceeds from cognition, indeed 
from full awareness, and therefore it is most voluntary, because from the greatest and 
fullest cognition, namely from the vision of God, and from an internal principle, namely 
from the very weight of the will. 


THESE THINGS SUPPOSED I SAY: That a necessary object as to specification is also 
given for this life, and is only one, namely beatitude in common, insofar as it is the 
formal reason for desiring goods. But in beatitude two things are included, namely to be 
and to be well or to be blessed, for if someone is not, neither is he blessed, and similarly 
if he is not well, he is not blessed, and thus proper being and well-being necessitate as 
to specification: "And whatever is necessary as to specification is reduced to one of 
these. But all other things which do not have a necessary connection with these two are 
freely desirable. But as to exercise nothing necessitates the will if it proceeds with 
awareness, except God alone clearly seen.” The first part is taken from St. Thomas in 1-2, 


q. 10, a. 2, especially ad 3, where he says: "That the ultimate end necessarily moves the 
will, because it is the perfect good, and similarly those things which are ordered to this 
end, without which the end cannot be had, such as to be and to live, and things of this 
kind," and in De Malo, q. 6, a. 1 ad 7: "No good," he says, "surpasses the power of the will, 
as if moving it from necessity, except that which is good according to every 
consideration, and this alone is the perfect good which is beatitude, which the will 
cannot not will, namely in such a way that it wills its opposite, yet it can not will it in 
act, because it can avert cognition of beatitude, insofar as it moves the intellect to its 
act." See also the holy doctor in Part 1, q. 82, a. 1, and De Veritate, q. 22, a. 5 and 6. But 
the reason is taken from what has been said, because that is a good necessitating as to 
specification which in the very formal aspect by which it specifies the will has nothing 
but the aspect of good, which is the proper specifier of the will, but the will is 
necessitated not to go beyond the limits of its specification, otherwise it would change 
its essence and species, therefore when the object is nothing but the proper specifier of 
the will, then such an object is not capable of hate, and thus necessitates the will, so 
that if it tends to it, it tends by way of love, because there is nothing in the object except 
the specifier of loving, which is good, therefore just as the will is constrained to its 
formal specifying aspect, so to loving that object, as to specification. And from this it is 
also proved that beatitude necessitating the will is not beatitude materially taken in 
something, and as it puts on the aspect of an object which is desired, but beatitude as it 
exercises the formal aspect for which something is desired. For each one desires to rest 
in the good, which is to be well or blessedly, and this is the ultimate by way of end which 
each one seeks, and therefore it puts on the formal aspect for which other things are 
desired, because it is the very formal aspect which is desired in the end, for something 
is held as an end because in it one intends to rest as in a good, therefore beatitude itself, 
or ultimate rest in the good, as it is the formal aspect of desiring the end, so it is the 
motive aspect for which other things are desired. Since therefore the will in all its acts 
must respect some end, and be moved by the formal motive aspect of the end, but this 
is the same as beatitude taken for the formal aspect of beatitude, which is to will to be 
well or to rest in the good, just as the will cannot go beyond the limits of its formal 
specifying and motive aspect, so neither can it not be necessitated to beatitude as it is 
the formal aspect, because this is the very aspect of good. 


Hence it is gathered that if beatitude itself is taken for some material thing in which the 
formal aspect of beatitude is thought to be found, the will is not necessitated to such 
beatitude materially and objectively taken, unless it is clear and manifestly appears to 
the will that that thing is that to which all the conditions of beatitude adequately and 
universally belong, which is to be every good, which can only be clear by seeing God 
Himself, but God known not in Himself but through connotation to creatures and by 
way of removal, although in Himself He is the highest good, nevertheless while He does 
not appear positively in Himself but through effects, He does not adequately terminate 
the will nor necessitate it as to specification, because negation is not a specifier, but the 
positing of good, nor does good mixed with some limitation necessitate. But all goods 


which are not represented as fully good, or having a necessary connection with full 
good, can displease the will and do not necessitate it. 


You will say: He who sins knowing that he loses beatitude acts against beatitude itself, 
therefore it displeases him in fact and efficaciously, although he would wish not to lose 
it, just as he who throws merchandise into the sea, the merchandise displeases him, not 
absolutely but as burdening and exposing to danger, therefore similarly beatitude, 
although it does not displease absolutely, nevertheless as prohibiting that sin it 
displeases, and thus it does not necessitate as to specification, because it can be 
considered from some part from which it is not desirable. Secondly, those who kill 
themselves or are in hell, their very being and living displeases them insofar as it is 
considered as full of miseries, therefore it does not necessitate as to specification and as 
adequately and fully good, but as an object of displeasure for some part. 


To the first it is answered that the one sinning turns away from true beatitude to 
apparent, and from that which in reality and materially is true beatitude to that which is 
proposed to him and appears as beatitude; for he wishes to delight or rest in some good 
which is to be blessedly or well as to the formal aspect, yet he errs in the very material 
thing which he chooses for resting, therefore formal beatitude as formally considered, 
or as the aspect of desiring, never displeases, that is, it is never the aspect of 
displeasing, but always necessitates as to specification, although material beatitude 
which he loses, that is, that thing in which beatitude is said to be, does not necessitate 
as to specification, but can be considered as penal and burdensome here and now, from 
some part. 


To the second it is similarly answered that even he who kills himself hates being 
materially considered and as subject to misery, not formally, because he desires 
non-being itself under some aspect of being, namely under the aspect of being free 
from miseries which are certain evils and defects of being. I add that he who kills 
himself more intensely desires being formally considered than he who does not kill 
himself, because from the fact that he so ardently desires to be without miseries, that 
he cannot tolerate them nor lack rest or delight, therefore he is so intensely changed to 
destroying misery that he does not even wish to tolerate the subject of misery, which is 
life itself, which however the other tolerates, who does not so ardently desire to be 
without miseries. Hence it is clear that those who kill themselves too much desire 
beatitude or its conditions, such as delight, abundance, lack of misery, etc. because they 
do not even for an hour endure lacking them, so that if they lack them, they wish to 
destroy even the subject insofar as it lacks them, and thus: "He who loves his life will 
lose it,” that is, from too much love he will lose it. 


The last thing we say in the conclusion, namely that the will is necessitated as to 
exercise by the clear vision of God itself, is taken from the reason insinuated by St. 
Thomas in Part 1, q. 82, a. 2, because the will of one seeing God through His essence 
sees every good, Exodus 33: "I will show you every good; and thus of necessity it 


adheres to God, just as of necessity we will to be blessed. The force of this reason 
consists in this, that with the highest good seen, cessation of loving it cannot be 
proposed unless cessation of willing to be blessed is proposed, because he would wish 
to relinquish the total and universal aspect of beatitude, which is had and loved through 
that exercise, therefore that exercise by which such a highest good is loved cannot 
displease, unless the universal aspect of good which is had in that exercise displeases 
him, but this would be to go beyond the limits of his formal specifying aspect, which is 
contained under the universal aspect of good or beatitude. More of these things pertain 
to theologians in the cited place of the first part, and 1-2, question 10. 


ARTICLE V. 
Whether the will is a more perfect power than the intellect? 


The schools of St. Thomas and Scotus contend in this difficulty. For Scotus thinks in 4, 
distinction 49, question 6, that the will is a more perfect power than the intellect; and 
his school follows him, along with many others such as Bonaventure, Giles, Argentinas, 
Gabriel Mai. on the same distinction 49. The foundation is taken from four principal 
conditions, which can establish the nobility of some power, namely from the object, 
from the efficacy of power, from a more excellent act or effect, from its opposite, which 
is worse. 


From the object the first reason is taken, because the object of the will is more perfect; 
namely the good itself, which is the perfection and actuality of being, and concerns 
being itself, to which the will tends; existence also is the greatest actuality and 
perfection in being and the good itself is more perfect than the true, since the 
perfection of being is explained through goodness, and each thing is good insofar as it is 
perfect and complete. Therefore the proper object of the will is more excellent than the 
object of the intellect. 


From the efficacy of power the second reason is deduced. For the object of the will is 
the good or end, which is the first of causes, and therefore the will has the power of 
moving the other powers, and dominion over them, even over the intellect: therefore 
the will is as much more excellent than the intellect, as the one commanding is to the 
one commanded, the superior to the inferior, the power formally free to that which is 
formally necessary, although radically it is free, especially since no other power can 
have dominion over the will, therefore it is more actual, and more perfect than all, 
because the power of moving is founded in actuality. 


From the act and effect the third reason is deduced, because the most excellent act of 
the will, which is of charity, exceeds the most excellent act of the intellect, whence 
charity is more excellent than the other virtues, with Paul attesting in 1 Corinthians 13: 
"But the greatest of these is charity"; and it is clear, because through the act of charity 
someone approaches God more, and is ultimately disposed to grace, therefore it is 
necessary that the power itself also be more excellent simply than the intellect. Whence 


St. Thomas in part 1, question 82, article 3, admits that the cognition of those things 
which are below us is more perfect than love of them, but with respect to things which 
are above us love is more excellent than cognition, therefore the most excellent act of 
the will exceeds the most excellent of the intellect, and thus the power itself is simply 
more excellent. It is also clear from the effect: both because we are simply called good 
or bad from the will, not from the act of the intellect; and because among the Angelic 
Spirits, the order which exceeds in love, namely the Seraphim is simply more perfect 
than the rest even than the Cherubim, which excels in knowledge, therefore from love a 
greater excellence is taken among Spirits, and consequently among powers. 


From the opposite finally the fourth reason is deduced, because that is simply more 
perfect, whose opposite is worst, for the opposition and destruction of something is so 
much worse, the more excellent is that which it destroys, therefore when something is 
worst its opposite is best. But among sins, hatred of God, which is directly opposed to 
charity, is worst among all vices, even worse than infidelity, therefore its love, which is 
the opposite is more excellent than all cognition. 


St. Thomas holds the opposite view in part 1, question 82, article 3, against the Gentiles 
chapter 26, and question 22 on Truth article 11, he should also be seen in part 1, question 
26, article 2, where he says that intellectual operation is the most perfect in any 
intellectual nature, and Cajetan there, and in question 82, cited, with other interpreters 
of St. Thomas on the aforementioned places, and Suarez in 5 on the Soul, chapter 9; 
Vasquez in 1-2, dispute 11, chapter 8; Rubio, and the Coimbricenses in the present on the 
Soul, and many others. And so this view teaches that the intellect is simply more perfect 
than the will, but that the will can be more perfect in a certain respect. We call that 
power simply more perfect, which is taken from the object according to the mode of 
moving and changing the power, for this is what pertains to the very substance or 
essence of the power, which is essentially taken from the order to the object formally 
considered, and thus the power which is changed in a higher way by the object is said to 
have a higher objective reason. But perfection in a certain respect comes from other 
conditions besides that, and pertaining to material objects, or to other conditions, or 
extrinsic circumstances besides the genus of objective and specifying cause as Cajetan 
well notes in part 1, question 26 cited, article 2. And so respectively to the specifying 
reason of the power, or objective all other things are compared, as perfections in a 
certain respect. 


Therefore, that the intellect is higher than the will by virtue of objective specification, is 
founded on this; because the mode of specifying of the intellect is more immaterial, 
more active and more perfect, than of the will, and more receding from potentiality, and 
concretion, therefore the power itself is more perfect. The consequence is excellent, 
because immateriality is segregation from material and potential conditions, but all 
imperfection is founded on potentiality and materiality, which says limitation and 
opposition to actuality, therefore the more immaterial some mode of object and power 
is, the more actual and perfect it is, because it is more segregated from potentiality. But 


the antecedent is proved, because the object of the intellect changes it in a more 
abstract and immaterial way, because it so moves the intellect, that it can penetrate to 
all things, which are in the object, and under whatever state and condition, whether of 
existence, or non-existence, prescinding, composing, dividing, etc. Whence it is called 
intellect, as if reading within, because it enters into the ultimate, as much as is from 
itself, unless it is impeded from defect of light, or of species, but the will does none of 
these things, but supposes what has been done by the intellect, and as the object will 
have been proposed to it, so it is inclined, nor does it so widely extend itself to all 
things, but only to the notion of the fitting, and although it is borne to the end through 
the mode of intending and moving to it, nevertheless this very thing ought first to be 
attained and proposed by the intellect in a more abstract way, otherwise the will will not 
be moved. Therefore in objective attainment the intellect holds first place, although in 
motion as if applicative and effective the will exceeds, but nevertheless the genus of 
moving effectively is posterior to the objective genus in powers; for specification is 
taken from the object, but the motion of the end, which is first of causes, although it is 
exercised through the will, nevertheless does not begin from it, but from the intellect 
proposing and alluring the will. Whence it is clear, that in the objective and final genus 
the intellect is simply the first mover, and in objective attainment first apprehends and 
attains the object, but the will is moved from its apprehension, therefore in the force of 
specifying motion the intellect stands out above the will. And so it proceeds more freely 
and abstractly attaining the object under whatever state of possibility, or existence 
under precision, or under composition in order to itself, or to others, and according to 
all formalities findable in the object, but the will only under that state, in which it can 
allure, and move through the mode of the fitting, and according to some order to 
existence and attainability. 


Finally, the intellect is closer to the Soul itself, and follows to it first as a prior passion 
than the will, not as a disposition required for the will, rather the will behaves as an 
inclination following upon the intellect as upon a form, therefore in dignity, and 
immateriality the intellect approaches more to the nature of the Soul, and participates 
more of it than the will, for the more any proper passion is more immediate to its 
principle, or essence from which it follows, the more perfect it is, because the following 
passion depends on it, not vice versa, and each thing the more naturally closer it is to its 
principle, the more perfect it is. 


But that the will is higher than the intellect in a certain respect is clear from what has 
been said, because it is the first mover in the genus of effecting, and applying other 
powers as to exercise, therefore in this genus it exceeds the intellect, which only moves 
objectively; and this is also proved by the arguments made to the contrary, as will be 
clear from their solution. 


To the first foundation to the contrary it is denied, that the object of the will in the 
formal notion of object, and mode of changing the power is more perfect, although in 
the thing materially sometimes it is more perfect. And when it is said, that its object is 


the good and the end, I distinguish; the good and end first apprehended by the intellect 
and regulating through it I concede; not apprehended I deny: but the good apprehended 
is more perfectly attained in the notion of object by the intellect than by the will, 
because it is attained under the notion of quiddity, and consequently in a higher and 
more abstract way, and so the good is not more perfect than the true in the notion of 
objectively changing the power. Wherefore it should not be thought, that the good and 
end and existence do not also pertain to the intellect, but they pertain in a higher way, 
insofar as they are attained in the notion of a certain quiddity, not under that mode, in 
which they are attained by the will, namely under the exercise of moving finally, which 
motion since it is alluring, and ordered to attaining the thing in being, is less immaterial 
and abstract. Whence since also the good and end are attained by the intellect, but in a 
higher way, an argument cannot be made from this to prove that the will is a more 
perfect power than the intellect. And St. Thomas expressed this in part 1, question 82, 
article 3, where he says: "That the object of the intellect is the very notion of the 
appetible good, but the appetible good, whose notion is in the intellect, is the object of 
the will” Where by saying that the notion of the good is the object of the intellect, he 
signifies that according to reason, and quiddity it is attained by the intellect, which is a 
higher and more abstract mode, but by the will the notion of the good is not attained, 
that is, the quiddity, but the motion and exercise of the good. Nor does it stand in the 
way to say, that the true is some particular good and so is less in the notion of good than 
the very notion of universal good. For it is said, that also the good is some true, and is 
contained under it, whence they mutually contain and are contained, but nevertheless 
also the very notion of universal good is attained by the intellect, whence from this part 
it is not inferior to the will itself, because all that the will attains, the intellect also 
attains universally under a higher objective notion, namely under the notion of the true, 
although the true itself as it is some thing, is contained under the good, just as also the 
good is contained under the true. 


To the second it is responded, it proves that the will is higher than the intellect in the 
force of motive cause, and applicative as to exercise, not in the force of objective cause, 
and specifying, for in this the mode of specifying in the object of the intellect is always 
more elevated, because it changes in a more immaterial way, and this is of greater 
nobility in the force of objective specification. And the same is said of formal liberty, or 
necessity, for this does not pertain per se to the perfection of objective specification, 
but to the mode of moving from the part of the subject. And nevertheless the will has 
formal liberty itself from the intellect, as from a root to participate. Whence from this 
the intellect is not more imperfect, but more perfect radically. 


To the third as to the first part about the act of charity, it is responded first from 
Cajetan in part 1, question 26, article 2 and question 82, article 3, that the act of charity 
is not more excellent than the most perfect act of the intellect, which is the beatific 
vision, but it is necessary that this comparison of act to act always be made equally, that 
is, of the most perfect act of one power with the most perfect act of the other, but not 


with other less perfect acts which charity can conquer. Second, it is said that the act of 
charity is most perfect by reason of the thing attained, and conjunction to it, not by 
reason of the mode of specifying objectively, for this in the intellect is always higher, 
and more abstract, as has been said. But nevertheless some act of the will can be said to 
be simply more perfect than the act of the intellect, not in the mode of objective 
specification, but in some particular effect, because namely some object as it happens 
to be in reality is more perfect, than in the mode of understanding, and the will tending 
to the thing in an affective mode is united to the object, and touches it as it is in reality, 
and so in the notion of conjunction, and affective union, the act of the will is said to be 
more perfect, than of the intellect, when in the willed object itself it finds in reality so 
much immateriality, and perfection or greater than the intellect. But this is not from the 
proper, and intrinsic mode of the power itself, by which it tends to the object, but from 
the perfection itself which the object has in itself. Whence if such an object is 
immediately united to the intellect as happens in the beatific vision, even in the notion 
of union the act will be more excellent. And when St. Thomas says that love of superior 
things is nobler than cognition of them, he speaks in a very formal sense, namely about 
superior things, insofar as they remain in a superior state to the intellect itself, so that 
the intellect is not immediately conjoined to them, for then although from the intrinsic 
mode of the power, the intellect proceeds in a higher and nobler way, nevertheless 
because this mode does not adequately conjoin to the object, what is in the object, 
because it does not sufficiently appear to it, therefore in the notion of conjunction it 
remains inferior to the will, and so simply that act of the will is nobler, because 
conjunction to a nobler and superior thing, always pre-eminent to all others: just as also 
the hypostatic union is simply nobler than any act of the intellect, or will, because it 
elevates to the supreme order and joins to God in the highest degree. 


To the second part of the argument about effects it is responded, that pertains to the 
first effect, namely to render man simply good which the will does not the intellect, we 
say that that effect is in the moral genus, not in the genus of objective physical 
specification in which the intellect is pre-eminent, and about which alone we are 
treating here. Or second, that the will does not have this moral effect of rectifying as 
opposed to the intellect, in which respect alone the comparison ought to be made, but 
as subject to the rule of reason, and so it participates rectification from reason as from a 
more perfect principle. Whence the will alone does not rectify, but also reason, and that 
as a more perfect principle, although something is not denominated simply right except 
from the will itself in which rectification is consummated, as voluntary, although it is 
begun from reason as from regulating. As to the other effect about the order of 
Seraphim, we say it is denominated from excess of love not as from what is simply more 
perfect and in itself, but from what is more perfect which they influence in others, or in 
which they especially excelled in the way. For the denomination of hierarchical order, is 
rather taken from the office, and duty which they exercise in others, than from what 
they are in themselves. But in others they cannot influence the beatific vision, or the 
light of glory, because God alone gives glory. But outside the beatific vision charity is 


more perfect, than any other science, whence since the Seraphim minister to God in 
perfecting this virtue in others, hence it is that they are denominated from this most 
perfect ministry, as if burning, and setting on fire. 


To the last it is said, that hatred of God can be considered, either in physical being as it 
is opposed to love, or in moral being, as it imports special aversion from God in the 
notion of charity. In the first way hatred is not worst physically, for in this way privation 
of glory and perpetual damnation is worse, which is the greatest elongation from God in 
the term. But in the second way hatred is worst, because it is more directly opposed to 
the conversion of God, which charity effects, and so it is a more direct aversion, but this 
is in the genus of morals rather, than in the genus of love physically considered, but we 
are only speaking in the physical and objective genus, not about perfection in moral 
being. 


ARTICLE VI. 
Whether the will moves other powers by impressing something real upon them? 


Although there are many ways of speaking about this difficulty, they can mainly be 
reduced to three opinions. The first affirms that when two powers existing in the same 
Soul are related such that one is subordinate to the other and moved by it, no physical 
and real motion impressed by the moving power on the moved power is required, but 
the rooting and conjunction in the same Soul is sufficient, by reason of which, through 
natural sympathy, when one power operates or desires, the other subordinate to it 
operates and executes. Many authors, even among the Thomists, either hold or consider 
this opinion probable, such as the Coimbra Commentators in Physics 7, chapter 2, 
question 1, article 7. They say this is the view of many philosophers of this time. The 
same is taught in Posterior Analytics 2, chapter 1, question 4, and by Vazquez in 1-2, 
disputation 34, chapter 3; Montesinos in 1, article 2, question 9, article 1, question 4, 
number 92, and Master Navarrete in volume 1 on Part 1, question 14, article 8, 
controversy 10, § 4, on the second part of the argument, and Master Ledesma in the 
book On Aids, single question, article 3, page 82, although he admits the opposite as 
more probable in question 152, and Master Torre, volume 1 on Religion, question 8, 
article 7, disputation 3. This opinion was formerly held by Scotus in 2, distinction 42, 
single question, conclusion 3. Indeed, Scotus wants God's influence on secondary 
causes to be through sympathy, not through an impressed quality, but through the mere 
subordination of the secondary cause to him. Some call this sympathy moral influence 
or motion, taking morality for extrinsic subordination, because nothing is placed in the 
thing moved. 


The second opinion only acknowledges the simultaneous concurrence of the will with 
other powers, such that from the will and the lower power there is made as it were one 
integral cause, which produces that effect, but not that the will impresses anything 
prior by its motion in other powers for operating. Thus the Coimbra Commentators in 


the book on Ethics, disputation 4, question 3, article 1 and On the Soul 2, chapter 12, 
question 5, article 3. 


The third opinion admits that through the motion of one power on another, which 
moves effectively, something real is impressed on the moved power, by reason of which 
it operates as subordinate to another. Master Ledesma teaches this opinion from 
Cajetan in 1-2, question 23, article 8, where above on page 152, and Master Martinez can 
also be seen to hold the same in 1-2, question 9, article 1, doubt 3, as does Master Torre, 
where above speaking of acts elicited by one virtue existing in another power, as when 
religion elicits prayer, faith vocal confession and the like, following Cajetan in this in 2-2, 
question 81, article 4, and finally that one power, or the habit of one power can place 
some real impression through its motion in another power or habit, is very common 
among Thomists. Indeed if some posit motion through sympathy, or rooting in the same 
Soul, they do not treat it so much from purpose, as they posit a difference between 
God's motion on secondary causes, and the will's on its powers, that although the latter 
happens through sympathy and rooting, the former only through real motion. 


To give a resolution from the mind of St. Thomas, it should be noted that the motion of 
one power on another can be understood in two ways. First, such that from such motion 
the moved power receives some greater virtue for producing some effect or perfection, 
beyond what it can do by its own power, as when from the motion of charity fortitude 
or temperance is elevated, not only to operate temperately or bravely, which is proper 
to its own virtue, but also for the sake of God supernaturally loved or with relation to 
him, which it could not do of itself, of which we will soon give several examples. Second, 
such that the moving power only applies and determines the moved lower power to 
produce its proper act, but not a more perfect or elevated one than is in itself, as if the 
will applies sight to see, and hearing to hear, and nothing more, and we inquire the 
same, whether the moving power impresses anything on the moved power, so that they 
remain applied. 


I SAY THEREFORE FIRST: When a lower power or virtue operates something beyond its 
own proper mode not as it were habitually and permanently, but in some act from the 
actual participation of a higher power, this cannot happen through sympathy and 
rooting alone in the same Soul but through a real and physical impression derived from 
the will or higher virtue to the lower. This opinion is perpetually taught by St. Thomas 
who nowhere mentions that sympathy or rooting, but only impression, diffusion, virtue 
left from the higher power, all of which explain a real change made by the higher power 
in the lower, and something real left in it which is ordered to some real effect. And first I 
weigh that passage of St. Thomas in On Truth, question 22, article 13, where he says: 
"Whenever there are two ordered agents, the second agent can act in two ways. In one 
way according to what befits its nature, in another way according to what befits the 
nature of the higher agent, for the impression of the higher agent remains in the lower, 
and from this the lower agent not only acts by its own action but by the action of the 
higher agent, just as the sphere of the sun is moved by its own motion, which is 


completed in the space of one year, and by the motion of the first mobile, which is the 
motion of one day. Similarly water is moved by its own motion tending to the center, 
and has a certain motion from the impression of the moon, which moves it, as is clear in 
the flow and ebb of the sea. But reason and will are certain operative powers ordered to 
each other. Hence the will can have a twofold act, one which befits it according to its 
nature, insofar as it tends to its proper object absolutely, and this act is attributed to the 
will simply as willing and loving, although for this act another of reason is presupposed, 
by which the object is proposed. But it has another act, which befits it according to 
what is left in the will from the impression of reason, for since it is proper to reason to 
order and confer, whenever in an act of the will some conferring or ordering appears, 
such an act will be of the will not absolutely, but as moved and directed by reason." He 
teaches the same conversely about the act of intellect as moved by the will, and 
operating from its special impression in 1-2, question 17, article 1, where he teaches that 
command is an act of reason as moved by the efficacy of the will. And he teaches that 
this virtue or motion is like an impulse and alteration in Part 1, question 82, article 4: 
"Something is said to move in the manner of an agent, as the altering moves the altered, 
and the impelling the impelled, and in this way the will moves the intellect, and all the 
powers of the Soul as Anselm says." Thus St. Thomas. 


But what some respond, that the efficacious will is said to impel, because by the very 
fact that its efficacious motion is posited, the operation in other powers follows of 
necessity due to sympathy. The will is also said to move as it were altering, because the 
proper operation of another power which is moved by the will is a certain perfect 
alteration. But against this is that if the will is called altering or impelling because the 
operation of the power moved by it is an alteration, or because the effect follows in the 
lower power when the will is posited, without any other motion, then St. Thomas leaves 
unexplained what he intended to explain, namely how the will itself becomes moving, 
for if the will is called altering because its effect in the moved power is an alteration, it 
remains to be seen whether the will makes this effect in the moved power by altering, 
that is, by physical motion or not, and this is what St. Thomas intended there and 
proposed to explain, therefore he proceeds deficiently, and diverts from his intent, if in 
proposing to explain how the will moves, he only explains that its effect is posited in the 
lower power, or that there is an alteration in the moved power. 


Secondly, St. Thomas should be seen in 3 Sentences, distinction 23, question 1, article 1, 
where he teaches that virtues moved by the will receive from it some form of itself 
according to which every mover and agent impresses its likeness in things moved and 
passive. And in the same place distinction 27, question 2, article 4, question 1, reply to 
objection 5, he says: "That each virtue which is in a lower power, has a certain form, 
which is virtue from participation of the higher power; but the form which is this virtue, 
it has from the nature of its proper power through determination to its proper object, 
and this form and mode the virtue places around its act, and again that form and mode 
which it has from the higher.’ But that this, which it has from the higher, is something 


intrinsic and real in the lower, St. Thomas openly says in On Truth, question 14, article 5, 
reply to objection 4, where he says: "That which is left in faith from charity, is intrinsic 
to faith," but it is clear that charity moves faith, therefore this motion and impression of 
the moving power on the moved power cannot according to St. Thomas be explained 
through sympathy and colligation of powers in the Soul, which impresses nothing 
intrinsic in the moved power, nor any form participated from the higher, so that it may 
impress that in its effect, therefore according to St. Thomas the motion of the higher 
power happens through a new impression, not through sympathy. 


Finally, St. Thomas in Part 1, question 56, article 2, says: "That one virtue can pertain to 
several powers, so that it is principally in one and extends to others by way of diffusion, 
or by way of disposition, according to which one power is moved by another, and 
according to which one power is received from another." Therefore not from colligation 
in the same essence, but from extension by way of some diffusion or disposition is one 
power said to move another. 


The foundation of the conclusion is taken from what has been said, because as is clear 
in the examples adduced by St. Thomas in that question 22 On Truth, sometimes a lower 
virtue has to elicit an act physically and really, not only according to its own and 
connatural virtue, but also according to virtue participated from a higher power, but for 
this sympathy and natural colligation of powers in one nature is not sufficient, nor the 
mere extrinsic conjunction and assistance of the higher power to the lower, therefore a 
motion or real impression newly made is necessary. The major is clear from those 
examples of St. Thomas about the sea flowing and ebbing from the impression of the 
moon, about lower spheres carried along by the first mobile, about the will not willing in 
a Simple way, but with some conferring and comparing from participation in discourse. 
But the minor is proved, because that sympathy and colligation of powers neither 
changes the lower power in itself, adding something new to it and strengthening it, nor 
in its root, that is in nature itself, because as this opinion supposes, when the higher 
power operates, no real change is made in the lower power from such operation, and 
much less in nature itself, which is its root, or in the union of powers, for if nature or 
union is really changed, why not much less the power or virtue itself? Therefore a 
change is only made in the higher power itself operating, whose act being posited 
without any other change, but only through the natural colligation of another power the 
act follows in the lower, and thus the higher act is purely concomitant, but does not 
really perfect nature or the lower power. But a power which is changed neither in itself 
nor in its root cannot elicit a more perfect and excellent effect than before, since the 
same effect follows from a created cause behaving in the same way, therefore if really 
and physically a greater and more excellent effect proceeds from the lower than its 
connatural virtue can do of itself, it must necessarily be perfected and really changed by 
the higher. 


This is confirmed because the lower virtue from colligation in the same nature and root 
with the higher power either has greater perfection permanently and perpetually, as 


heat in an animal has to generate flesh, imagination in man to discourse, and then not 
from colligation to the higher power as operating here and now, but from the very first 
emanation from nature, it receives that greater virtue and perfection. Or the lower 
power not from the very first emanation, but from the operation and motion of the 
higher made here and now, has to operate more perfectly, in which case we are 
speaking in the present, and for this sympathy or colligation of powers is not sufficient, 
but some new change and impression in the lower power is required, which adds virtue 
to it, or really makes it more virtuous for a more perfect effect, because the more 
perfect effect itself must really come forth from such lower virtue, but in that principle 
from which some effect immediately comes forth, there must be proportion with such 
effect coming forth; but the union or colligation of powers in the same nature alone 
does not make greater proportion in the power with respect to this determined effect, 
because that union and colligation always remains the same and of itself is indifferent to 
all effects of the powers, therefore by virtue of that precisely the lower power cannot be 
rendered more virtuous, when only the motion and operation of the higher cause 
existing, the lower operates more perfectly, and not from the first emanation from such 
a nature is that power rendered more perfect. Finally, this sympathy cannot be 
understood as sufficient for powers which do not serve the will despotically, but with 
some resistance, for from colligation and conjunction to it alone they are not bent to its 
command, but can resist, therefore they need some motion and impression overcoming 
their resistance. 


I SAY SECONDLY: Even the motion of a superior power, which only applies the inferior 
to acting according to its proper virtue, and does not add any greater one, does not 
happen through sympathy and colligation of powers in one nature alone, but through 
real impression and change in it. This conclusion is taken from almost the same 
passages of St. Thomas cited, because in many of them he speaks of a superior power 
only applying and commanding the inferior, not communicating a new operative virtue 
to it, and especially can be seen in 1-2, question 10, article 1, and Part 1, question 82, 
article 4, and in the places cited above where he speaks of the motion of commanding 
charity. The reason and foundation is that actions come forth from the inferior power in 
a different way when it is subordinated in its application and exercise to the will, than if 
it were not subordinated, therefore not only when new virtue is conferred, but when 
proper virtue is exercised and applied to act, the power must be intrinsically and really 
perfected so that the act may come forth in such a way. The consequence is clear, 
because such a mode is not affixed to the act produced from the outside, but is born 
with it from its power, and thus presupposes in the power a sufficient principle for 
producing it, but it does not have this except from the application of the superior 
power, therefore. The first antecedent is proved, because when those powers exercise 
their acts, as commanded and applied by a superior power, they come forth with some 
new relation, both to the end of the commanding power, and to the very efficiency of 
the commanding power. To the end indeed, because that commanded act proceeding 
from the inferior power, by the very fact that it proceeds from that command, is 


subordinated to that end of the superior power, just as when an act of temperance is 
done for the sake of charity, it is subordinated to the end of charity, and receives the 
reward of charity, therefore it puts on some relation to such an end, and as it really 
regards its object, so also the end appointed to it, which stands as a circumstance of 
end, and to which the object is subordinated. But to the efficiency of the commanding 
power, because that act comes forth as voluntarily movable at the nod of the will or 
commanding virtue, by which it can be restrained or emitted, which other acts not 
subject to it do not have, as acts of the nutritive or augmentative power, therefore this 
act regards the commanding and applying will with a different relation than acts which 
are not subject to it, nor can be restrained or omitted by it. And this respect is not of 
reason, but real, for truly and in reality the will detains some acts of other powers and 
uses some despotically at will and some with resistance, therefore there is no reason 
why these relations should not be real, for the foundation and term are real, namely 
those powers and acts, the use and detention, or restraint of the will which happen in 
reality, why therefore will they not found a real relation? And thus an act proceeding 
with such a relation, or without it, comes forth from its power changed in a different 
way. 


Nor can that sympathy or colligation of powers have place here, for this union of powers 
is not sufficient for determining the inferior power more in one way than before, to 
elicit its acts voluntarily and direct them to such an end rather than another, since that 
union is natural, and always behaving and persevering in the same way, and common or 
indifferent to all powers which are in the Soul and to their acts, from what principle 
therefore is this power and act determined to make an act in such a way, and with 
relation to such an end, and that it be done with such application, or intensity or 
impulse, etc. if the very operation of the will changes nothing in that inferior power, nor 
really determines it, when nevertheless it is indifferent. Nor is that union and colligation 
of powers to the position of the act of the superior power a principle of determining the 
inferior power, because since the union and colligation itself is also common, and of 
itself indifferent to all acts and powers, the same difficulty remains about it, by what 
principle it is determined, since the act of the superior power does not place anything, 
nor determine the union itself, just as neither the power, for there is the same reason 
for the inferior power and for the union itself. Finally, this sympathy does not operate 
except in the mode of natural sequence, and connection, as the opposing Authors say, 
and especially Montesinos in the cited place. But natural sequence has no place in those 
things which happen from the free command of the will, since the act of the inferior 
power does not stand as a proper passion consequent upon the position of the superior, 
nor does it come forth from the superior power itself through emanation, but is elicited 
from the inferior power from the application of the superior, therefore natural sequence 
has no place here, for that act does not proceed as naturally consequent, but as arising 
and elicited from the inferior, therefore it is more fittingly posited to arise from the 
impression and motion of the superior, than to follow by natural sequence. 


But what some say, that the simultaneous concurrence of the will with inferior powers 
in its effect is sufficient, and that applying motion is not required, has no place in the 
present first from the general reason, because simultaneous concurrence is not in the 
cause, but in the effect, whence it can also belong to non-subordinate causes, just as 
two carrying a stone have simultaneous concurrence in the motion itself, not one is 
subordinated and applied by the other in operating. And so it is one thing for a cause to 
depend so that it may obtain an effect, or so that an effect may be posited by another 
cause, another to be subordinated to another cause, and to be inferior to it in causing. 
For the first dependence the simultaneous concurrence of diverse causes is sufficient, 
indeed a cause also depends on that application and the other conditions without which 
it does not cause, yet it is not subordinated to them, as an inferior cause, but for this it 
is required, that the superior cause move, and apply the inferior so that it may cause, 
not only that it may influence the effect. Then, that simultaneous influence has no place 
in the present, because the will cannot have partial influence in the act of intellect, or 
appetite, since its influence and act is only volition, but it cannot partially elicit an act of 
intellect. If therefore nothing of intellection is even partially from the will, but the whole 
from the intellect, how can it be understood that it influences the act of intellect, or of 
another power which it moves, by simultaneous concurrence, like two carrying a stone, 
each of whom elicits something of the motion? Much less can it be understood, that the 
simultaneous influence of the will is not partial with the influence of other powers, but 
identified with it, so that it is totally from the intellect, and totally from the will. For this 
cannot be, except as it is for the first cause, which is intimate to any created cause, as 
giving it being, and as the first root of it in operating. Whence nothing even partially can 
be from a second cause, which is not also from the first cause. But no created cause can 
so subordinate an inferior cause to itself, that it cannot have even partial concurrence, 
which does not come forth from the inferior, because no other is subordinated to any 
created cause in every ratio of being. But if such dependence is given in an inferior 
cause with respect to a superior, much more will it be necessary to be determined by 
the superior cause, and applied to acting, through motion in the cause itself, as being in 
every way subordinated to it for operating. Whence through this mode of simultaneous 
concurrence the pre-motive is not avoided, but founded. 


The arguments are solved. 


First, it is argued from Father Vazquez in that disputation 34 cited above: When any 
secondary cause has its own sufficient virtue and the concurrence of the first cause, 
and no new ratio results in the effect, whatever other cause may occur is superfluous, 
and does not at all contribute to that action; but in other powers there is an integral 
principle for producing their operations according to every ratio found in them, 
therefore however much the will may wish to physically influence them, it will be 
superfluous. The major is self-evident, because what is integrally done by one 
secondary cause cannot naturally be done simultaneously by another, therefore such a 
cause accedes superfluously to produce such an effect, nor can the opposite be 


established in any example. The minor is proved, because the intellect, for example, or 
sense, with light and species posited, is an integral principle for producing its 
operations, therefore such powers can integrally produce their operations. It is 
confirmed, because there are many powers in us, of which one cannot operate without 
another, as the intellect cannot operate without the interior sense, as is clear in those 
sleeping or not attending, for with the internal senses bound, we sense nothing through 
the external, and yet these powers influence nothing real in others, after they are 
actuated by their required virtue and species, therefore neither will it be necessary for 
the will to influence other powers, even if they cannot operate without it, otherwise 
wherever one power could not operate without another, it ought to pre-move it, and 
influence it. 


It is responded by distinguishing the major and minor of the argument. To the major, 
what is done integrally by one cause cannot naturally be done by another, I distinguish: 
what is done integrally in every genus, both as to specification and as to exercise, | 
concede; what is done integrally in its genus, but not as to some condition, for example, 
as to application, or as to some mode, or perfection of a higher virtue, does not need 
another cause, either moving, or perfecting, or elevating, or applying, I deny. To the 
minor, the inferior power has a sufficient principle for operating, I distinguish: for 
operating within its genus on the part of specification, I concede; on the part of exercise 
or application to operating, or for operating according to the participation of another 
power, I deny. And although the Divine concurrence suffices for applying a secondary 
cause, yet because it does not remove the laws and subordination of other causes which 
it did not come to dissolve but to fulfill, therefore also other superior causes, which 
move inferiors to operating by their motion and influx impress something on inferior 
causes, that they may apply them to operating. Nor is Vazquez's response valid, that the 
heavens only influence these inferior things by removing those things which can impede 
the operation of secondary causes, and by applying those which can dispose, but not by 
influencing the inferior causes themselves per se. But nevertheless it is wonderful that 
the heavens can apply disposing causes, and remove impeding ones, and cannot apply 
per se operating ones. For that application in disposing causes, how is it from the 
heavens unless by its motion it impresses something on them. But if it impresses, why 
will it not also be able to impress something on causes operating per se? Especially in 
those effects which exceed the proper virtue of the inferior cause, and must proceed 
from the particular virtue of the heavens, as that the sea flows and ebbs from the 
impression of the moon, that waters ascend to mountains, that comets are made, or 
other similar impressions produced by celestial virtue, which are made not only through 
the removal of impediments, but through the positive communication of virtue for those 
hidden and exceeding effects. 


To the confirmation the minor is denied in that in which one cause depends on the 
operation of another. And to the proof we say that for the intellect to understand it is 
not necessary that it receive from phantasms except in that genus in which it depends, 


namely objectively, for efficiently it depends on the agent intellect producing species 
from the phantasm as from an object, and in this genus something is impressed on the 
intellect namely species, and again for the intellect to actually understand, it is required 
that it be impressed on the intellect, namely species, and again for the intellect to 
actually understand, it is required that it be converted from the phantasm, but it does 
not need another influx, because it has no other dependence on the phantasm. Similarly 
the external senses depend on the internal not absolutely, that they may be applied to 
operating, but as to the supply of animal spirits, without which sensation is not 
exercised, as is clear in those sleeping; but the communication of these spirits, which is 
real, is not made through the act of internal sense, which is cognition, but through 
supply from the natural effective virtue of them, which distributes them to the senses. 
Or the external senses depend on the internal, not in the very eliciting of sensation, but 
in the judgment which is formed about them in the common sense, where the whole 
external sensation is consummated, whence one who is distracted truly sees and senses 
externally, but does not advert, because he does not judge, and so as to this judgment 
the external senses depend on the internal, not as to the vision itself, or sensation, 
which they elicit. 


Second, it is argued: Because the will only has immanent operation, therefore it does 
not effect any effect outside itself, the consequence is clear, because otherwise that 
action would be transient, and not immanent in the agent itself. But the antecedent is 
proved, because the will cannot operate any act which is not willing, or desiring, but 
volition or desire is only an immanent act denominating the willing, therefore it can 
only operate by immanent operation. But if it is said that that volition denominates the 
will itself willing, in which it exists, and by which it is elicited, but can effectively 
impress something by way of transient in another power, by which it is not rendered 
willing, but voluntarily applied to operating, against this is that this virtue is not 
explicable what it is, as we will weigh in the following argument. And then the argument 
returns, because this virtue must be derived through volition, but that volition is an 
immanent act, and thus cannot operate in other powers, for it only operates where it is, 
but to operate outside itself requires transient action. 


It is responded that some hold that the will is not only elicitive of immanent act, but also 
of transient distinct from it, as Cajetan thinks in On the Soul 3, chapter 6. But Ferrara 
holds the opposite in Against the Gentiles 1, chapter 82, and Capreolus in 2, distinction 1, 
question 2, to the arguments of Aureolus against the first conclusion. And this seems 
more probable. We say therefore that immanent action is virtually transient, and can 
have some effect outside itself, because immanent act is more eminent than transient, 
since it is naturally directive of it, for transient action is executive action, but immanent 
is imperative and directive, for through will and intellect we direct those things which 
are to be done, whence powers operating immanently are naturally more worthy than 
powers operating transiently, and subordinate them to themselves. Wherefore 
immanent act is more eminent than transient in directing, and thus eminently and 


virtually can act transiently, that it may conveniently move inferior powers by its 
direction. And this is taken from St. Thomas in Opuscule 11, article 3, where he says: 
"That Angels cannot move any body through contact of quantity, since they are 
incorporeal, but through contact of virtue: but nothing in Angels is higher than their 
intellect, since they are also named intellects or minds by Dionysius, whence their 
motions proceed from the virtue of intellect, but the very conception of intellect 
according as it has efficacy for transmuting something, is named command. Whence if 
they move, they can move in no way except through command." Thus St. Thomas, which 
passage is sufficiently manifest. The same is proved by experience of the interior senses, 
for we see that at the consideration of a desirable thing the body is sensibly changed, 
either by desiring or being angry, therefore imagination has the power of changing, or 
moving spirits, which by their motion also move blood. Nor could one sense emit 
species in others, unless its act, which is immanent, had the power of producing such 
species transiently, and of moving animal spirits in which the intentional species 
themselves inhere. Wherefore the act of desiring is immanent, and renders the power 
willing, but has for its further effect of such volition some motion, or impression caused 
in the inferior power, which does not render it formally willing, but ministerially, that is, 
subordinated and ministering to appetite or will in its acts. 


But to the replication it is responded that that virtue or impression emanates through 
the act of volition, which although it has an immanent term within itself, yet because it 
is virtually transient, it can further have an effect in something outside itself, for it is not 
repugnant for one act to have several effects ordered to each other. And the will is 
conjoined or touches the power which it moves virtually, for when it moves the intellect 
the intellect is equally immediately in the Soul as the will, and thus can immediately 
move it. But if motion is to be made in a corporeal way, as when phantasy moves 
appetite, this happens through animal spirits, which are moved by the senses 
themselves, not only that intentional species may be communicated in them, but that 
sensitive appetite may be moved, insofar as the spirits being moved, blood is moved, 
and thus that motion can arrive at the place of appetite, which is in the heart or liver. 


Third, it is argued: Because it cannot be explained what that real impression is, which 
the superior power places in the inferior; for first it is not quality, especially in motion, 
by which the inferior power is only applied to the exercise of operation, for quality only 
inclines to similar quality, therefore to posit quality only for the exercise of work, and 
not for making some species, is altogether fictitious. The consequence is clear, because 
that quality since it is derived from the will, for example, in the intellect, ought to place 
in the intellect something similar to the will itself, or to the mode of the will; but 
whatever shines forth in the operation of intellect whether as to species or as to 
individuation, or as to vitality or intensity, the whole is of the apprehensive genus not 
the volitive. Second, it cannot be some mode, by which that act is denominated 
voluntary or free, because this only pertains to extrinsic denomination, for it depends 
on this alone that advertence is given in reason, which being posited the act which 


before was not free, is rendered free, but this places nothing intrinsic in it. Nor is it 
some mode of application or conjunction, or propinquity, because those powers are 
always conjoined, and applied in the same Soul, and another mode is added to this, and 
it is not explained what it is. Nor is it some relation, both because this per se is not 
active; and because it requires a new foundation that it may arise, and this it is 
necessary to explain what it is. Nor finally does it place only simultaneous influx in the 
effect, for this is not in the power, that it may render it moved and applied, but in the 
effect that it may be rendered produced. 


It is responded that that virtue, or motion of the superior cause in the inferior, never 
behaves by way of permanent and habitual quality, because the inferior power does not 
remain permanently and habitually ordered to that operation or application, but as long 
as the superior cause wills, and so only by way of transient can that motion be given to 
it, namely as long as the superior cause applies, and its motion lasts, it is therefore 
motion some quality by way of transient, as the first cause impresses in secondary 
causes, and the principal cause in the instrumental, and St. Thomas calls this that it is 
something by way of diffusion and disposition, according to which one power is moved 
by another, and receives from another, as he says in 1-2, q. 56, art. 2. And this disposition 
or diffusion respects some peculiar ratio shining forth in the act of the inferior and 
moved power, for example, the will is moved by the intellect; and participates from it 
not only to elicit volition as to the substance of willing itself, but also as to the mode, for 
example, that it wills in a conferring mode, and similarly the intellect moved by the will, 
not only has to produce intellection, but with such a mode, namely with efficacy of 
moving and applying in exercise, which the intellect does not have of itself, but 
participatively from the will, which is first in the genus of movers efficaciously as to 
exercise, and thus impresses on the intellect, whence it produces its acts, with efficacy 
of moving others, as St. Thomas teaches in On Truth 22, art. 13. But if the will only 
applies inferior powers to proper acts, then the motion of the will does not place 
anything in the inferior power, pertaining to virtue for making a new effect, which 
exceeds proper virtue, but for making its own proper act, with a new mode, that is, with 
subjection to the superior power, or to the will, and similarly with relation and order to 
some determined end set for it by the superior, and this subjection or actual 
subordination is some new relation in the inferior act with respect to the superior, and 
requires some new mode or change in such an act, which mode or relation, since it 
affects the act itself intrinsically it is necessary, that when it comes forth and is born 
from the power, from which it immediately exits, and thus supposes in the inferior 
power itself sufficient principle and reason for providing these relations and forming 
acts with them, and this must be had from the motion of the superior power. 


Finally, it is argued: Because the will does not move, nor apply other powers except 
through command, or command cannot impress anything real on the commanded 
powers, therefore. The major is conceded by us, for the will moves, as superior, and as 
commanding. The minor is proved, because command formally is an act of intellect not 


of will, as St. Thomas teaches in 1-2, q. 17, art. 1, but an act of intellect places nothing real 
in other powers, for it only announces, and adverts what is to be done, but this 
advertence places nothing real in others unless the thing be known and announced. And 
it is confirmed, because in brutes command is not given as St. Thomas determines in 
the same place art. 2, therefore other powers cannot be applied by sensitive appetite 
through phantasy, but immediately it does not appear, how from the act itself of 
appetite some virtue is derived to other powers. 


It is responded by admitting that the will does not move except through command, 
whence St. Thomas says in question 17 cited, art. 2 ad 1: "That the appetitive power is 
said to command motion, insofar as it moves commanding reason" indeed those powers 
alone are moved by the will, which from apprehension are born to be moved. And we 
see that with advertence failing even after someone has willed and chosen, no inferior 
power is moved to execution. To the minor therefore we deny, that command or 
practical act of intellect does not have the power of moving other powers, and 
impressing something on them, not as it is precisely cognition and advertence, but as it 
has efficacy from the motion of will adjoined to it, and from the motion of will 
communicated to it, for already as we have said from St. Thomas in On Truth 14, art. 5 
ad 4, it is clear that charity which is in the will impresses something intrinsic on faith, 
which is in the intellect, and from those things which he teaches in On Truth 22, art. 13, 
and other places adduced above it is also clear that the will moves the intellect, and 
impresses something on it. Then indeed the intellect moved by the will can move other 
powers, both the will itself, which is conjoined to it, and immediate in the Soul; and the 
imaginative, which is subordinated to intellect, as a particular agent to a more universal, 
as the body of heaven to the motion of an Angel, and through the imaginative in a 
corporeal way appetite is moved, then the members; for thus St. Thomas teaches that 
sensitive appetite is moved by intellect through command in 1-2, q. 17, art. 7, especially 
ad 2, and he openly affirms there that from that motion through command of reason, 
and motion of imaginative in appetite, some quality follows, which follows from the local 
motion of the heart. 


To the confirmation it is responded, that brutes, although they do not have command, 
as to that which command says of conferring, and ordering one to another, which is of 
reason, yet well as to that which it says of efficacy, and impetus moving, and so sensitive 
appetite in them is moved by apprehension making impetus from the instinct of nature, 
not from the ordering of reason, but that efficacious apprehension appetite cannot 
resist, but immediately moves the heart, and thence other powers, which pertain to 
motion. 


ARTICLE VII. 
Whether there is a locomotive power distinct from appetite, and how it is found 
in the separated soul? 


We are speaking of locomotive power as regards progressive motion, which alone 
depends on apprehension, for natural motion as occurs in the heart, or in heavy and 
light things, does not depend on appetite, nor on apprehension. Concerning locomotive 
power according to progressive motion there are two opinions even among Thomists. 
The first affirms that this motion is actively elicited by appetite itself, but not by the 
members themselves, but is received in them, if they are rightly disposed to receive 
motion, and thus the members do not move, but are moved by the principal member, in 
which appetite is, namely the heart. This opinion is taken from Cajetan in On the Soul 2, 
chapter 6, alias 10, and Ferrara in Against the Gentiles 2, chapter 82, and Master Baniez 
considers it more probable in Part 1, question 78, article 1, doubt 1. The foundation is 
taken both from authority and reason. From authority, because St. Thomas seems to 
think so in Part 1, question 75, article 3, reply to objection 3, where he says: "That there 
is another motive power executing motion, through which the members are rendered 
capable of obeying appetite, whose act is not to move, but to be moved." And in Against 
the Gentiles 1, chapter 82, at the end he says: "That the power which is called executing 
motion, makes the members obedient to the command of appetite, whence they are 
more powers perfecting the body to be moved, than powers moving." Aristotle agrees in 
On the Soul 3, text 48 and 54, where he teaches: "That appetite is that by which an 
animal moves, but that which is moved is the animal, but the organ of motion is 
something corporeal." And the same can be seen in the book On Animal Motion, lecture 
4, in St. Thomas where he says: "The moving principles are phantasy, intellect, choice, 
will, and concupiscence.’ 


It is proved by reason, because for progressive motion no other principle eliciting 
motion is required than the principle impelling, but impulse is a certain inclination, and 
appetite, nor is another elicitive principle required for this, but on the part of the 
members capability for receiving this impulse suffices, for with these two posited, 
motion follows, and whatever other eliciting principle seems superfluous. To these we 
see motion varied at any variation of appetite, whether as to vehemence of impulse, or 
as to remission, or as to mode and figure of motion. It is also fitting that the same power 
which is inclinative to motion be attaining of that to which it inclines, but attainment 
happens through motion, therefore motion is the effect of the inclining power, which 
indeed is appetite. 


Many Authors hold the opposite, as Nazarius in Part 1, question 54, article 5, who cites 
Zumel, Cajetan, Ripa and others, Father Suarez also follows in On the Soul 5, chapter 10. 
The foundation is also taken from authority and reason. From the authority of St. 
Thomas who always distinguishes the executive power of motion from appetitive power, 
and attributes some action to it, although with subjection and obedience to appetite, 
which powers he acknowledges as distinct in those very places cited for the opposite 
opinion, distinguishing one as commanding, the other as executing, although this, 
because it moves as moved, seems more to be moved than to move. And more expressly 
in Part 1, question 78, article 1, reply to objection 4, he says that sense and appetite as 


such do not suffice for moving, unless some power is added to them, for in immobile 
animals there is sense and appetite, but they do not have motive power. But this motive 
power is not only in appetite and sense, as commanding motion, but is also in the parts 
of the body themselves, that they may be capable of obeying the appetite of the moving 
Soul. And he seems to acknowledge the same power distinct from will in Angels in On 
Power, question 6, article 3, reply to objection 2, and in the question On the Soul, article 
13, reply to objection 13. And he attributes a distinct action to it in Against the Gentiles 
2, chapter 35: "In us, he says, the action of motive power is intermediate between the 
act of will, and the effect, as shown in the preceding. Finally, in Opuscule 43, chapter 5 
he distinguishes executing power from commanding, and says: "That executing power is 
an exterior power, which is diffused in the muscles, and sinews, and nerves of the 
members." Aristotle also in the places cited by the opposite opinion posits some 
corporeal organ for the principle of motion distinct from appetite. 


The foundation is also taken from reason, because that power which is posited in the 
members for obeying appetite, although subordinated to it, is truly vital, therefore it 
cannot be merely passive, but it is necessary that it be actively moving, or eliciting. The 
antecedent is proved, because that power is not required precisely that motion may be 
received passively, and inhere in the subject, for mere inherence of impulse does not 
require some power and quality in which it immediately inheres, as we see impulse 
received inherently in a stone without this, that some power for receiving is 
presupposed in the stone, therefore it is required as a vital power eliciting and 
producing motion. Whence also commonly these actions which happen by motion of 
members, as walking, writing, painting, and the like, are called vital motions, and from 
these especially we discern living from non-living things. But if the members behaved 
passively in this motion, an animal would be moved in them no more than an arrow or 
stone impelled is moved, which receive impulsive power passively from the projector. 


To these we see these external motions happen vitally, and yet precede appetite; as 
when someone moves feet or eyes inadvertently, yet then he does not move as an 
inanimate thing since he is not moved by the motion of gravity downwards, but by 
lifting the foot, or turning the eyes backwards. Finally appetite is frequently called by St. 
Thomas in the alleged places the principle of motion as commanding, not as executing, 
but nothing commands itself, but a distinct power, therefore it is necessary that the 
executive and obedient power not be merely passive, for a patient as patient is not 
moved by command but by action, but what elicits action is moved by command. 


This second opinion without doubt appears more probable, and more inherent to the 
mind of St. Thomas and better explains how one organic part moves another, which 
cannot stand if there is only passive power in the members or organic parts, but not 
motive of another part and elicitive of motion, for appetite is not in all members, but in 
one only, therefore if in the members there is not active power of motion, all members 
except that in which appetite is will be moved passively, how therefore does one organic 
part move another? 


To the first of the opposite opinion from the authority of St. Thomas it is responded that 
in the first place he openly distinguishes in this motion a twofold power, one 
commanding, the other executing. But when he says that through this executing, the 
members are rendered capable of obeying appetite, and its act is to be moved, not to 
move, the sense is that this motive power renders the members capable vitally and 
animally, although from subjection to appetite, of which it is an organic and ministerial 
part. But in ministerial powers being moved, or obeying another shines forth more than 
moving and acting, although it obeys and is moved by acting, as a vital mobile, not as 
principal mover, but as organic and ministerial. In the second place against the gentiles, 
St. Thomas does not say absolutely that the act of motive power is to be moved, but that 
it more perfects to be moved, because it makes the members obey appetite. Where 
"makes" says activity and eliciting, because by vital action it makes obey, and be subject 
to appetite, but as organic mover and moved, not as first mover. And to Aristotle it is 
said, that besides appetite and phantasy, which are principal and pertinent in this 
motion, he also admits an organic and ministerial principle, which in the book On 
Animal Motion he says is not only the heart but also nerves and joints, and spirits, by 
which motion is made from one part to another, as in the wheels of a clock, to which the 
Philosopher compares these organic parts and discusses them widely there, as can be 
seen in St. Thomas there lecture 6, 7 and 8. 


To the first reason it is responded, that impulse by way of love is elicitively from 
appetite, but impulse by way of execution is imperatively from appetite, and elicitively 
from the motive power of the members, and thence is derived to external projectiles 
and to the air carrying them as we discussed in Physics 7, question 23. Wherefore with 
the efficacy of commanding appetite posited, and the capability of members vitally 
obeying, that is, through some action, which acts from subjection and motion of 
appetite, vital motion of the members follows, the members not behaving merely 
passively. Wherefore this active power is not superfluous, that that motion may be vital, 
even in the execution of the members. 


To the second it is responded that motion is varied at the variation of appetite 
directively, not elicitively, because that variation happens also in the executing members 
in a vital mode, and thus not merely passively and having to appetite, but also eliciting 
motion. Similarly that the inclinative power, and intending may attain its end it suffices 
that through instruments and organs subject to it, and eliciting motion executively, it 
attains what it intends, not behaving passively. 


Concerning the second point about the motive power of the separated soul, I suppose 
that this which it has in bodily organs does not remain in the separated soul, because 
this is entirely corporeal, as depending on bodily organs. But there is difficulty in two 
things. First, whether the separated soul truly has active power of moving itself like an 
Angel. Second, whether this power is something distinct from the will and practical 
efficacious command. And concerning the first, difficulty arises because the separated 
soul cannot move itself, except in the manner of an Angel through contact of virtue not 


quantity, because it lacks that, but the separated soul cannot have contact of virtue, 
because it cannot have motion toward other bodies, as St. Thomas teaches in Part 1, 
question 117, article 4 and in On Evil, question 17, article 10, reply to objection 2, because 
the virtue of the Soul is determined to moving its own body and vivified by itself, and 
only through that will it be able to move others; a sign of which is that the Soul cannot 
move a withered member, because it is not vivified by itself, but if it has motive power in 
itself, it could move that, for its exercise would not be impeded by the body, just as the 
exercise of understanding is not impeded, the soul could also depart from the body 
overcoming its dispositions, and again by motive power enter the body and inform it, as 
it informs newly received food. All of which being absurd, we cannot posit motive power 
in the Soul, except through the body, but that being removed it moves no other body 
per se, therefore neither does it move itself through contact of active virtue, changing 
places. 


Because of this foundation some think that the separated soul does not move itself, but 
is moved by Angels, which the Coimbra Commentators attribute to some Thomists 
without naming them in the treatise On the Separated Soul, disputation 6, article 2. But 
Durandus thought further in 3 Sentences, distinction 22, question 2 that Souls neither 
move themselves, nor are moved, by that genus of motion by which bodies are, nor by 
that genus of motion by which Angels are, because they cannot move bodies. But 
concerning the Soul of Christ, he only says that it descended through effects, which it 
caused in hell, although he does not assert this pertinaciously, but confesses that he is 
ignorant of another more probable mode. But other Authors, who cannot deny that the 
Soul of Christ descended really to the limbo of the Fathers, although through other 
effects it descended to hell terrifying the damned, nevertheless say that it descended by 
Divine virtue, as moved by the Word, as it can instrumentally move others. 


However, neither opinion can stand. And indeed Durandus' opinion besides not saving 
the descent of Christ to hell in its proper sense, is refuted from itself, because either the 
Souls of the saints were in limbo or the lower part of the earth, or they were not, 
therefore neither through presence nor through effect did the Soul of Christ descend 
there, which is totally to deny the article of faith concerning the descent of Christ's 
Soul, against that in Ephesians 4: "But that he ascended, what is it but that he also 
descended first into the lower parts of the earth?" And that the Souls were in hell is said 
in 1 Peter: "In which also coming he preached to those spirits that were in prison: Which 
had been some time incredulous, when they waited for the patience of God in the days 
of Noah," which spirits were both separated Souls therefore they were in prison, that is, 
in some certain place, where they were not before. But if it is said that the Souls were 
really there to which Christ sent his effects, therefore just as those Souls were carried 
or moved there, the Soul of Christ could also be moved there. But the other opinion is 
disproved from this, that according to faith the Soul of Christ really descended and was 
moved to lower places, and not merely passively carried or descending, like a stone, or a 
thrown thing, nor instrumentally moved, but vitally, therefore it has power of moving 


itself. It was not passively carried only, because it is said absolutely to have descended, 
which is not properly adapted to a thing carried, just as neither will ascending be 
verified, unless it ascended by its own power. It is also said to have penetrated all the 
lower parts of the earth in Ecclesiasticus 24, but one who is only carried by another 
does not properly penetrate. It was not instrumentally moved, because it descended 
vitally, that is, per se, not like a stone through gravity, nor like a thrown thing, which is 
carried by impulse as an instrument; but if it descended vitally, it has intrinsic vital 
power of moving itself, and this could not be superadded to it extrinsically by the Word, 
otherwise it would not be a vital principle, therefore it must have had it of itself, 
whether this power is the intellect itself operating practically or another distinct power. 
To these St. Thomas in Part 1, question 53, article 1 in the argument sed contra, proves 
that an Angel is moved: "Because it is of faith that the blessed Soul is moved as is clear in 
the descent of Christ to hell, and in Part 3, question 52, reply to objection 3 he says: 
"That the Soul of Christ descended to hell, by that genus of motion by which Angels are 
moved," but it is clear that Angels move themselves vitally, therefore also the Soul of 
Christ. 


Wherefore this opinion is simply to be held, that the separated Soul is vitally moved in 
place, for since it has intellect and will, and does not exist everywhere, but in a 
determined part of the universe, it can have the will of existing in another place because 
of some fittingness, as the Soul of Christ willed to be in the limbo of the Fathers, and the 
Souls in purgatory will to be in heaven, and that rich man in hell asked that Lazarus be 
sent to him in Luke 16, and the Soul of Samuel appeared to Saul in Ecclesiasticus 46 and 
1 Kings 18, therefore if it can have appetite for changing places, it must be provided by 
nature with power by which it can acquire place. The consequence is clear, both 
because Aristotle attributes power of progressive motion to those animals which have 
power of knowing distant things and desiring them, for in vain would he give them 
appetite if he denied whence they could attain what they desire; and also because if the 
Soul desires to be elsewhere speaking per se, it would remain immobile, and frustrated 
of all that appetite, or only per accidens and fortuitously could it attain that, if some 
Angel wished to carry it, which how incongruously is said in those most noble 
substances, that these things are only fortuitously provided for them, is sufficiently 
clear of itself. And Cajetan holds this opinion in Part 3, question 52, article 1, § As to the 
third. 


To the opposite foundations it is responded. To the first it is conceded that the Soul is 
moved by contact of virtue. And besides that it can operate some quality or hidden 
effect in a body, for St. Thomas says of the Soul of Christ in 3 Sentences, distinction 22, 
question 2, article 2 that it operated some light in those parts of the earth; speaking of 
local motion, it must be said that it can produce some in bodies, although naturally 
much weaker than Angels. And when the opposite is adduced from St. Thomas in that 
question 117, it is responded that St. Thomas speaks of the virtue of the Soul in the 
power of form not in the power of spirit, and of organic motive power, because he 


speaks of the Soul by virtue of its nature through which it is determined to vivifying the 
body, for the separated soul cannot use this. But St. Thomas adds: "That beyond this 
something can be conferred on it by Divine virtue." Which is not the same as to be 
conferred by miracle and supernaturally, but by reason of the state of separation, as 
Cajetan well explains where above in the third part, for just as infused species are 
conferred on the separated Soul by Divine virtue by reason of state without miracle, as 
also on Angels, so motive power is conferred, not as to the power itself of moving, which 
naturally belongs intrinsically, but as to the expedition of this power, because since 
motion happens through practical dictate of intellect, these dictates for moving locally 
in the mode of spirit, and not in the mode of informing form, cannot be made except 
through intellect understanding independently of phantasms, and in a purely spiritual 
mode, and this it receives from the power of the state of separation, and of species 
infused by God, and can be perfected by Divine virtue, that it may move bodies more 
strongly than it naturally can, or that it may even restrain demons. 


But when it is objected: Because otherwise the Soul could move a withered member, 
and depart from the body, it is responded that the Soul cannot use that motive power 
except for the state of separation, or unless it totally dominates the body as the blessed 
Soul reunited to the body, which will move it independently of organic virtue. But now 
just as it understands dependently on phantasm, so it moves dependently on organic 
virtue, and sensitive appetite regulated through phantasy, but the separated Soul moves 
independently of all organic virtue, and consequently must be regulated through 
cognition independent of phantasm. But just as in this life divinely sometimes rapture is 
communicated, by which intellectual cognition happens independently of phantasm, so 
sometimes the Soul elevates the body with itself by non-organic motive power, which 
can follow that cognition, the Soul departing from the body while the dispositions by 
which it informs it stand, because it cannot use except organic virtue, as long as it does 
not understand as separated, but dependently on phantasm, but through organic virtue 
it cannot be separated from its body since the organ is body: nor does it enter into parts 
of food by local motion, because that does not happen through apprehension, on which 
that local motion necessarily depends, whence they imagine very rudely, who think that 
information in new parts of food, or recession from them, happens by local motion of 
the Soul, but by natural information, or corruption of the body. 


Concerning the second, whether the motive power of the Soul is distinct from intellect 
and will, supposing that it is not organic nor does the Soul need that parts or members 
obey appetite, since it lacks parts, the matter pertains more to Theologians, who treat it 
dealing with Angels; for a distinct power seems to be required only that motion may be 
produced through transient action, because intellect and will are immanent powers. 
Wherefore if immanent act is not virtually transient, it is altogether necessary to posit a 
power distinct from intellect and will, which produces the transient action of local 
motion. But if immanent act is virtually transient, the reason for multiplying these 
powers in the separated spirit ceases, which is not moved organically, nor in it must 


members obey appetite, but only place transient motion in the thing moved. Certainly 
St. Thomas in Opuscule 11, article 1 says: "An Angel by conception of intellect which is 
command moves the heavens." But in On Power, question 6, article 3, reply to objection 
2 he says: "That in Angels through will, and will through virtue, and virtue immediately 
moves local motion," where "virtue" is distinguished from will. Which indeed is true, but 
we can respond, that that virtue distinct from will is practical intellect, as having 
efficacious conception of command, nor do those words compel us to posit another 
third virtue. And let these suffice for commentaries on the books On the Soul, and on 
the whole of Philosophy to the praise of our Savior God, the most blessed Virgin, and St. 
Thomas Aquinas. 


